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INTRODUCTION, 


THE following Work is offered for the patronage of the 
Fanners and Planters of our Country. It is believed to 

contain a summary of the best means, known among us, 
for each to conduct his business to advantage. The vari- 
bus articles comprising the Work are arranged in alphas 
betical order, with references to each other, where they 
have a necessary connection. The Work is mostly abridg¬ 
ed from the essays of others; interspersed* however, with 
some original remarks. Considerable acknowledgments 
are due to the Gentlemen whose essays have been pub¬ 
lished by ‘the Society for the promotion of Useful Arts,* 
in the State of Newyork, of which the Author is a Mem¬ 
ber; and also, to the essays of those composing * the Phila¬ 
delphia Society for promoting Agriculture.* 

The first Edition of the Work was intended principally 
for the northern part of our territory; but, as farming has 
general features of similarity in all Countries, it was 
thought expedient to enlarge the Work, so as to include 
all that relates to Agriculture; to offer it as the Assistant, 
ms well of the Planter of the South, as of the Farmer of tke 
North. In speaking of these, however, no other distinction 
is intended, than what is sanctioned by custom; every 
Planter is a Farmer, and every Farmer a Planter, as the 
terms are commonly understood in this Country. 

Although, in some parts of Europe, practical Fanning 
may be considered as nearly reduced to a science; yet, in 
this Country, from inattention to this important^ subject, 
owing, perhaps, to the ease with'which a subsistence is 
acquired, where lands are plenty,*'the means of making the 
most of the labors of the field is, in general, but imperfectly 
understood. On this subjept, the existing knowledge in 
other Countries, even'If brought home, would not, in all 
respects, be knowledge for us. A difference hr ^oils, cli¬ 
mates, and the productions tp be raised, must ever be pro¬ 
ductive of differences in the best modes of Culture. To 
the agricultural Geniuses of our own Country we must, 
therefore, look for aid in maturing the best system of 
Farming here; and, no doubt, in a country possessing such 
varieties of climate and soil, many variations will be found 
necessary. 
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Some Chemists of Greatbritain, and elsewhere, have 
gone into the analyzation of earths, in order to ascertain 
the constituent parts of those which are fertile, and of those 
which aTe sterile; and thus, by ascertaining the substances 
which form the rich, t!o be able to point out the ingredients 
which are necessary, qp permanent additions to the poor. 
It is to be hoped, that the Chemists of our. own Country, 
stimulated by the example, will turn their attention to sim¬ 
ilar inquiries, and to others which are calculated to throw 
light on the economy of the vegetable world, and the 
means of increasing its products. The chemical opera¬ 
tions of vegetation are, indeed, slow, and apparently hid 
from our view; but patient investigation will, no doubt, 
lead to discoveries highly important to the science of 
Agriculture. 

The Planters and Farmers of our Country enjoy the pe¬ 
culiar blessing,^of being the Lords of the soil they culti¬ 
vate; and it is to be hoped they may long enjoy this pre¬ 
eminence over the Husbandmen of Europe. This circum¬ 
stance, while it is conducive to that Independence and 
Freedom, to which the Cultivator of the earth is justly 
entitled, is calculated to draw forth his talents in the practi¬ 
cal improvement of tfce Country; for to this there is every 
inducement, when the result of his labor and skill in im¬ 
proving his lands becomes a permanent benefit to himself, 
or his Posterity, and not to an avaricious Landlord, or a 
lordly Master. 

It is fortunate for the interest of Agriculture, In the 
Northern States particularly, that Farming is there becom-_ 
ing a more respectable employment, as those engaged in it 
become more enlightened in the best mode of Culture, and 
of course enabled more successfully to compete with those 
who pursue other avocations, as the means of acquiring 
wealth. The Cultivation of the earth, when conducted in 
the most approved manner, is a sure mean of accumulat¬ 
ing property; and, though the progress to wealth may not 
always b? so rapid in this way, as it sometimes is in others, 
still, as it is less liable to those casualties which are often 
productive of ruin, all that seems necessary, is a convic¬ 
tion of these important truths, to entitle Agriculture to a 
high stanc&ng among the various means pursued for assur¬ 
ing 'that Independence, which is so essential to tranquility 
in life, r 

In the States farther to the South, Agriculture has 
always held that high and respectable standing, to which 
it is justly entitled. There the Man, whose Name stands 
highest in the affections of our Country, was a Farmer, and 
he, and many others, whose Names are an honor to our 
Country, have been ardently attached to that employment. 

■ 
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The Cultivation of the earth has indeed been the favorite 
pursuit of many of the wisest and best Men in all ages; 
and it is worthy of note, that wherever the Lovers of rural 
life have been called forth as the Defenders of their Coun- 
try, or to assist in its Councils, they never have been known 
as the Subverters of its Libeijtes: Such is the sterling 
virtue with which Men are usually endued, who have a 
particular veneration for the plough and the hoe. An am- 
bition for lawless power, and a love of rural life, are, per¬ 
haps, incompatible. It is to be hoped, that from amongst 
our Cultivators, many a Cincinnatus may arise in suc¬ 
ceeding times; who, after having « rolled the storm of 
mighty war,* or shone in the Councils of his Country, shall 
again ‘ seize the plough/ and 4 greatly independent live [* 

To him who has a relish for the Culture of the earth, it 
is unnecessary to dilate on its pleasures; and to him who 
possesses not a taste of this kind, the task would be use¬ 
less. A taste, however, for particular pursuits, is suscepti¬ 
ble of being strengthened and improved; and to this, no¬ 
rthing is more conducive than to clear the subject of its 
difficulties, and to render the path plain and easy. We 
usually travel with delight on the road which lies plainly 
before us; but often with perplexity on that which is intri¬ 
cate or unknown. If, therefore, the Farmer would derive 
the greatest pleasure, as well as the greatest profit, from 
his employment) let him first be diligent in making his 
way plain; let him become as fully enlightened as possible 
in all that tends to render his labors productive, and this 
will greatly strengthen his relish for his employment, and 
render its pleasures more obvious and striking. « The 
Farmer’s Assistant’ is intended to simplify and method¬ 
ise the existing knowledge of Farming in our Country; 
and, as far as the Author shall be found to have succeeded 
in the attempt, so far shall his most predominant ambition 
be gratified. 

' THE AUTHOR* 

May 10 , 1818 . • ' 
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• RECOMMENDATION. 

' i 

• John Nichoison, 'Esq. the Author of the Book 
published under the Title of «The Farmer’s Assist¬ 
ant,” having submitted to my inspection a number 
of manuscript papers, containing materials which 
*■ he intends to make use of, as Additions and Cor¬ 
rections, in a second Edition o"f that Work5 I have 
no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, from a par¬ 
tial perusal of those papers, and my knowledge of 
his industry .and competency to the task, he has un¬ 
dertaken, that the contemplated publication will be 
a production of great value to the Agricultural 
. - Class of our Countrymen. 

SIMEON DE WITT, 

President of the Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts 
in the State of Jfem w#. 

I concur in the above Recommendation. 

DE WITT CLINTON, 

. ^ » 

t ‘ * Governor of the State of <Mho ftrk. 

Albany, April 29, 1818. 
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AIR. Seeds which are turned so deep as- to be seclud¬ 
ed from their requisite portion of air will^notvegf tate; for 
this reason,, weeds are constantly springing up in new 
ploughed, grounds; those seeds which before lay tpo deep 
for vegetation being turned up Higher the sin face. 

Let seed$ be so\yn in the glass receiver of an airpurop, 
exhausted, of air, and they will not vegetate; but ad in ft mo 
air and (bey will grow directly. 

Th* lodging* or falling, of some kinds of grain $nd of 
grass, 1$ owing to standing too thick to admit a lice circu¬ 
lation of aiiy. by means of which they cun only preserve j 
healthy, stated riant one grain of w heat, for instance, in 
the richest soil; and the stalks when grown will not fall ; but 
plant a great number of grains in the same soil, so closely 
together as to preclude a free circulation of air amongst 
the stalks, and they become unable to sustain their own 
weight. 

Air consists-of different gasesj as they are termed; the 
oxygene gasper vital air, which is essential to the existence 
of all animals { the hyar$geiic gas, or inflammable air; the 
nitrogens gas, or common atmospheric air, deprived pf its 
oxygene* by, htiving served the purposes of respiraiion or 
combustion; and which is also called azote; and the car ho* 
me acid , fofmcily called fixed air % so often found fatal m 
the bottoms pf. w^lb and elsewhere. These are the pr lost* 
pal but by the application of a sufficient degree of caloric 
(heat) all liquid substances can be changed into the gase¬ 
ous state. 

The common atmosphere is principally composed of the 
oxygene and nitrogene gases, being about twenty-one parts 
of the former and seventy-nine»of the latter. 

As the oxygene or respirable air is essential to the exist¬ 
ence of animals; so the hydrogene and the azote is absorb¬ 
ed in plants, and is essential to their growth. Plants also, 
while exposed to the light, emit oxygene. Thus, by the 
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economy of Nature, the vegetable world is continually ab¬ 
sorbing that air which is hurtful to Man, and is almost con¬ 
stantly reproducing that which is healthful. 

See further, Food of Plants. 

APPLES. The seeds of an apple seldom produce trees 
which bear the same kind of apples, and hence the necessi¬ 
ty of grafting, when we would raise the same kind. 

A judicious selection of trees which bear the best apples 
for different uses* is** matter worthy of particular attention. 
See Cider, Orchard, &c. 

In gathering apples, for Winter-use, they - should be 

picked from the , tree, and laid carefully in a heap, under 
cover, without being "bruised.* After they have sweated , let, 
them be exposed to *the air and well dried, by wiping them 
with dry cloths; then lay them away in a dry place where 
they will not freeze* The time requisite for sweating will 
be six/jien, or fifteen days, according to* the warmth of 
the weather. * * 

Mr. Forsyth /says, that ‘the most complete method of 
saving them, #0 as to preserve them the greatest length of 
time, is to wrap them fo piper and pack them , away in 
stone jars .between-layers of bran; having the mouths of" 
the jars covere^ so close as to preclude the admission of 
air, and then -tq/keep, them in a/lry place where they will 
not bedrozen. . '.■*-* ; < 

The fruit shtguld not he gathered^Ul full? ripe, which is 
known by. th^r stem |>arting easily* from the twig: It 
should also b[e;gathered in-dry. weather and when-the 
is off. ■ . - 

Mr. Deane , in*his } Newengland FarmerJ speaking of his 
method of .preserving Wipter appjes, says: 

<1 gather them afjout noon on the day of the full of the 
moorr* whiefi, happens in the laker. part of September, or 
beginiog Qcfobe^ Then%p*ead them in a chamber, or 
garret, Arms re they lie till abouj thff last of November. 
Then, at a time when the weather is dry, remove them 
into casks, or boxes, in the cellar, out of. the way of the^ 
frosts; but I prefer a cool part of the cellar. With this 
management, I find I can keep them till the last of May, 
so well that not one in fifty will rot. 

' * In the Autumn of 1793, I packed apples in the shav¬ 
ings of pine, so that they scarcely touched one another. 
They kept well till some time in May following; though 
they were a sort which are mellow for eating in December. 
Dry sawdust might perhaps answer the end as well. Some 
barrel them up, and keep them through the Winter in 
uppe^ rooms, covering them with blankets or mats, to pre¬ 
vent freezing. Dry-places §r® best for them.' 


- 
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Mr. Deane then goes on to offer his reasons) why the full 
of the moon should be prefered to any other time, and con¬ 
cludes with an opinion, that even apples for cider should 
be gathered at that time. Certain it is, that ufeny Farmers 
have the fullest belief, that the full of the moon is the most 
proper time for many things to be done, in the line of their 
business; and it may be knowledge which is the result of 
long experience, and handed down from Father to Son, 
even from times more remote than we are apt to imagine. 

It is confidently asserted by m&ny, that apples may bo 
safely*kept in casks,through Winter, in a cold chamber, or 
garret, by being merely covered with linen cloths. 

APPLETREE (Pytua Malus.J This tree flourishes 
most in a ferule sandy loam, sandy, or rich, warm, gravely 
Soil.. A stiff clay is not good, even though it be Rich. It 
thrives better in a poor sandy sajil than %n any other poor 
earth. , . , 

Some appletrees bear alternately and 'some yearly; The 
cause of the former is-said to be owing to the young tree 
bearing too largb a crop at first ; fob this so •exhausts it as 
to render it unfit for bearing the next year; in'the mean 
time, it becomes sufficiently recruited for a heavy c|pp the 
third year; and thus it become* confirmed in the habit of 
alternate bearing, fo which it ever^aiter-vconttuues.* In 
order, therefore, to "prevent young trees from guing into 
this habit,, let • the young fruit be striped off where it 
appears too plentiful, bUL less and less each year, until 
such time as the tree can bear a full yearly crop, and thus 
become confirmed in the habit of a yearly bearer. Perhaps 
a tree that has become confirmed in the habu of alternate 
bearing might ' have its habit chauged, by once or twice 
divesting it of itS young fruit during the bearing yeaf, and 
manuring it well during that season- v 

Take a scion from a yearly, and graft it on the limb of 
an alternate bearer, and it will become alternate, and vice 
versa. But if J,he true reason has been given for alternate 
✓bearing, it dods not follow that a scion’from a yearly bear¬ 
er, when grafted on a stock that has never borne, will be¬ 
come alternate. In the first case, the habit of the alternate 
bearer, being already confirmed, regulates the scion; but 
where the habit* of the scion has become confirmed, and 
that of the young stock has not, it would seem that the 
habit of the scion must prevail. At the Summer solstice, 
the bark of the body of an appletree may be taken off, and 
a new bark will presently form, which will regenerate the 
tree, and render such, as were before barren, productive. 

See further; Fruit-trees, Orchard, Nursery, and 
Crabapple. * 
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APRICOT. The culture that Is proper for a peachtree 
Is also good for an apricot, with this difference, .that it re¬ 
quires a lighter and warmer soil than a peachtree. 

See Peachtree. 

ASH (Fraxinus.) There are three kinds of ash in this 
Country; the white, the yellow, and the black. The upland 
whiteash is the best timber; but is liable to a white [rot 
when kept too much in contact with the ground. Winter 
Is the best, time for felling it to preserve the white part 
from worms. The blackash is the most durable wood 
for rails, &c. • 

ASHES. See Manures. 

ASPARAGUS* ( Officinalis .) To make a bed of this ex- 
celent Spring*green, open a trench four or five feet wide 
and one foot de$p, in the warmest part of your garden; the 
warmer the better. Fill‘the trench half full of good barn 
dung; level and scatter some good earth over it; then 
lay on your roots, eight or nine inches apart, in their natu¬ 
ral potion; or, if seeds be used, about half that distance 
apart: Fill up the trench^with good soil and your bed is 
made; / * , ^ 

If roots be planted, they may be ciit the second year; but 
If seeds, not tiUthe third. After th£ bed is fit for use, all 
the shoots which come up during the firfct six weeks may 
be cut off; bin all after that should run to seed to strength¬ 
en the plants. 

As this plant is one of the first green vegetables which 
the opening season presents, and as no substitute equally 
productive can be had till tbo* season for green peas and 
bean^ it becomes-a matUx-of^ economy to have two as¬ 
paragus beds; the first to be brought forward as early as 
possible; the other'late. For this purpose, the latter ought 
to have a northern exposure^ and it should be spaded in 
order to retard its- growth; by which means the plants 
will be equally large and yet very tender. The roots 
should be laid so deep a a to admit of spadinlg the ground 
over them. The beds should be kept clear of weeds 
throughout the season. In the Fall, they should have a 
layer o! roten dung spread over tnem, an inch in depth, 
which may in part be taken off the next Spring; and, 
when the bed becomes too high by the constant addition of 
dung, part of the earth may be pared off in the Spring, 
before the plants shoot, and the bed covered again with a 
thin compost of roten dung. 
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ASS. This is a valuable animal for carrying burdens, and 
fot being used in small carts. Mr. Livingston observes, 
that for these purposes they are much used in the country 
between Nantz and Paris; and that even loads of wood and 
hay are, there carried on their backs. Their use for many 
purposes in this Country, particularly in villages, would bo 
found an article of economy; they will subsist on the coars¬ 
est fare ; may be kept'at constant service; are subject to 
few or no diseases; and they live f6 a great age. 

It is also mentioned in ‘ The Cdmfiletc Grazier * that 
Asses have beers; successfully used in Greaibritain for 
ploughing light lands, four of them being equal to two 
Horses. 



4 . > ... 4* ; 

BARLEY (Hordeum.}^ This is'a hardy grain, subject to 
few diseases, bears the drought well, and is profitable for 
cultivation., When hulled, it may be ground into flour, 
which makes a<bread whiter than wheat, and but little infe¬ 
rior in taste. Soups made of if; when hjulled, are as good 
as thos^ made of rice, and are accounted cooling and de¬ 
tersive in fevers. The longer'this grain is kept the better- 
tasted it becomes; as the cause ot its bad taste is owing to 
Its hull. The usual allowance of seed for an acre is two 
bushels; but this is lmrdty sufficient: In geBeral, two and 
a half is better. Barley has frequently been known to 
yield sixty bushels an acre. It requires a soil in good con¬ 
dition, and, like many other crops,- turns to poor account 
when sown on such as are poor. The best for raising it 
are the loaxtty, sa*»dy-loamy, or gravelly soil; but it will do 
very well even oh. a strong stifF clay, provided it be well 
mellowed with frequent and efrectual ploughings and har- 
rowings; and these can be done to the best effect in the 
Fall preceding. 

As barley is a dry husky grain, and requires considerable 
moisture to cause it to vegetate, it should be sown when 
the ground is sufficiently moist. It should also be sown as 
soon as the ground can be well prepared in the Spring. 
This grain receives essential benefit from being soaked in 
lye, brine, or some other fertilizing liquor. An English 
Writer mentions an experiment made, some years since, 
which may be worth inserting. 
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1 The last Spring,* says he, ‘ being remafkably dry, I 
soaked my seed-barley in the black water taken from a re¬ 
servoir which constantly receives the draining of my dung- 
heap and stables. As the light corn Boated on thp top ( 
skimed it off, and let the rest stand twenty-four hours. On 
taking it from the water, I 'mixed the grain with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of wood-ashes, to make it spread regularly, 
and sowed threfc fields with it. The produce was sixty - 
bushels to the acre. I sowed sonde other fields with the 
same seed, dry; but thd crop, like those of my Neighbors, 
was very poor, not more than twenty bushels an acre, and 
much mixed with weeds. I also sowed some of my seed 
dry, on one ridge, in each of my former fields; but the 
produce was very poor, in comparison to the other parts of 
the field.* * ' 

Adding some saltpetre to the liquor, in which the barley 
is soaked, wilt probably be found of great service. 

See Sowing. 

It is injurious to harvest this grain before it is thoroughly 
ripened; and, after it is cut, it should lie a night or two in 
the dew, in order to make the beards come off more easily 
in threshing. \ \ 

This grain, like many others, will degenerate so much 
in a few years as not to be worth cultivating, if the seed be 
not frequently changed. The Farmer ought, therefore, to 
procure new recruits of seed brought from some considera¬ 
ble distance. It mtoy be advisable, also, to change the kind 
of barley, in order to ascetf&n. which is most suitable to 
the soil. These are various: There is the two-rowed, the 
four-rowed, and the six-rowed barley; and there is also a 
species of barley which has no husk upon it, which is 
commonly called Spelt. (Set Spelt.) The six-rowed bar¬ 
ley is sowed in England and Ireland, as a Winter-grain, 
and is there called bear, bere, or barley big. It shells very 
much, if suffered to stand until it is sufficiently ripe. The 
foyr-rowed barley has generally been cultivated in this and 
the neighboring States; probably because, in them, it has 
generally been found the best for cultivation. 

As in some parts Farmers have attempted to cultivate 
this grain without success, it may be well to observe, that 
perhaps the cause of this failure was owing to their lands 
not having been made sufficiently rich; to not having been 
ploughed and harrowed sufficiently; to not having sowed on 
them a sufficiency of seed (for, if this be not done, this 
grain will often be choaked with weeds); to seed, which 
had become degenerated , by having been too long used in 
one part of the country; or, perhaps, to the kind of barley 
not having been suitable to the soil. If the Farmer has 
satisfied himself as to all these particulars, and still finds 
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himself unsuccessful in the culture of this grain, be may 
conclude that either his soil, of whatever kind it may be, or 
the climate in which his farm is situated, is not suitable to 
the culture of barley. 

Some* Farmers of Fairfield, in *this county (Herkimer) 
liave raised goods crops of this grain, for six or tight years 
successively, on the same ground, without any manuring, 
and with rather an increase of the crop. The soil on 
which this is done is a deep dark-cblored loam. The crops 
are usually about forty bushels to the acre, and are raised 
with but slight culture; the stubble*ground where the last 
crop grew being merely ploughed up in the Fall, and crop- 
ploughed in the Spring, when the next crop is harrowed 
in. In harvesting,, after the crop is cut with the cradle, 
and has lain a sufficient length ,of time, it is raked up like 
hay, wi.hout any binding into sheaves, and carted in. 

How long these lands will endure this culture, without 
<eny manuring, and yet produce' good crops, or whether 
similar results, may in general be obtained from all other 
good barley land?, is more than we can determine. 

Wherever a country is found**suitable to the culture of 
barley, and not so for raising wheat or rye, there, particu¬ 
larly, it becomes highly expedient tb erect.mills for hulling 
barley; for this grain, when bulled, can be converted into 
very good bread. Peas may also be hulled at such Milts, 
which renders them excelent lor soups, &c. 

BARN. The size of the bam should He proportionate to 
the prodiice of the farm; for in this Country, where build¬ 
ing is not expensive, all the hay and grain should be stored 
In a building sufficient to cover them. Many Farmers con¬ 
tent themselves with a small barn, perhaps not sufficient to 
hold half their produce; while most of their hay is left in 
their meadows, in stacks, to be* there foddered out to the 
cattle in the course of the Winter. In this way the 
manure is almost totally lost, as a stack containing five 
tons of hay, fed out in this way, would not manure, an 
eight of an acre^to any essential purpose. Cowdung, in 
particular, isjpnost beneficial when buried in a dry soil; but 
when laid on a wet soil it answers but little purpose. In 
the mean time, it the meadow happens to be bare and un¬ 
frozen, as is often the case, the cattle may indeed have,the 
chance of picking some dead 'grass { but at the expense 
of destroying the roots, and of poaching the soil with their 
feet, which produces an additional injury to the meadow. 

, If the ground will admit, the barn should be about so far 
distant from the house, and in such direction from it, as to 
preclude all danger of fire being communicated from the one 
to the other, by the means of the most prevalent high winds. 
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The Farmers of the older parts of Pennsylvania build 
very large barns in general; and to obviate the conse¬ 
quences of the hay or grain heating, in a large mow, four 
poles or pieces of timber are set up in the middle, so as 
to form within* them a square space of about two feet. The 
poles are braced by cross pieces at certain distances* 
Through the apperture thus made, the extra moisture in 
the hay or grain has a chance'to escape, so as to prevent 
its being mowburnt. Their barns are usually built of stone, 
and in the walls a’ large number of small holes are made 
for the admission of air. Their cattle are chiefly all 
housed, and their dung is under cover when thrown out 
of the stables, to prevent its being injured by the rains. 
The roofs of the barns are'usually painted, to preserve 
them against the weather. 

The floor of the barn shbuld be kept tight, so that the 
grain cannot fall through in threshing, and for this purpose 
it should have a layer of thin boards under it; It is most 
advisable, also, to have a place set apart in the barn for the 
purpose of storing away the grain, after it is threshed. 
The bins for the grain should be made of hard plank* to 
prevent the rats and iriice eating through them, and should 
have lids which can be fastened down with padlocks. A row 
of narrow bins, with different apartments for various kinds 
of grain, may be placed very conveniently along the side 
of the floor wherfe the liorsestable is placed, so as to be 
partly under the manger* 

BARNYARD. The practice of having a barnyard on a 
declivity is a bad one, as In this way very much manure is 
washed away, without essentially benefiting the adjoining 
grounds. The yard should be level, and lowest in the mid¬ 
dle, in order to prevent the escape of much fertilizing 
liquor, that will otherwise run off from the dung during 
heavy rains. It should be cleared in the Spring of the 
dung made during Winter; and if the Milch cows and 
other cattle are to be kept in it-at night, during Summer, 
mucfh manure-may be made in it by casing in rubbish of 
various kinds, together with suitable earths, to mix with the 
dung of the cattle and absorb their stale. 

The yard should also have a high close fence round it, 
as well for securing the cattle as for breaking off the 
winds; and, in order to make the most of the dung, the 
cattle should be kept constantly in the yard during the 
season of foddering, and have a well close adjoining to 
supply them with water. The stiffer the soil of the barn¬ 
yard, the less manure will be lost by the stale and wash 
soaking.into the earth; and for this reason some have taken 
the trouble tb cover the whole with a thick layer of clay. 
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BEAN (Fma.) There are a great variety of beana; 
some of which are best adapted for field-husbandry, and 
others for culinary purposes. For the former, / the English 
or Windsor bean is the best for strong clays and other rich 
soils, and the little white bean, for those which are light and 
dry. They are each cultivated in the drill method, and 
ploughed and hoed like other hoed crops. 

The English bean is to be sowed early, as a little frost 
will not hurt it When they have grown to the height of 
about three feet, and incline to become too tall, the tops 
should be broken off. After gathering the first crop, the 
stalks are to be cut off close to the ground, and a growth 
of sucker^ will rise and afford another green crop lite in 
the Fall. 

The little white bean is to be pulled before the Fall 
frosts, and to lie on the ground to dry and ripen. The 
haulm of beans should be saved for Winter-food for Sheep, 
as they are very fond of it. 

For culinary purposes, the Canada bean, which is a bush* 
bean, ripens soonest, and is therefore to be prefered for an 
early supply: The pods, however, become unfit for eating 
when the bean has attained its size. Of those which have 
Vines, the caseknife bean, the cranberry, and the thousand 
for one, so called, are very good. The short bean, as it it 
called, is also much esteemed, on account of the pod being; 
good to eat when the bean is full grown. Mr. Dean says, 
the best manure for beans which have vines is hog’s dung 
with a mixture of ashes. 

When beans are cultivated in a climate that is not natu- 
ra! to them, they degenerate; and, therefore, fresh supplies 
of seed should be obtained from that country to which they 
are best adapted. 

As the culture of the bean is not likely ever to become 
a part of field-husbandry, in this Country, we omit going to 
any length on this article. Their culture here seems to be 
naturally superseded by that of Indian corn. 

BEER. To make Sfirucebeer. Boil some spruce-bought 
with some wheat-bran till the water tastes sufficiently ot the 
spruce; strain the water, and stir in at the rate of two 
quarts of molasses to a half-barrel; work it with the empty¬ 
ings of beer, or with yeast if you have it. After working 
sufficiently, bung up the cask, or, which is better, bottle its 
contents. 

To make Molassesbeer . Take five pounds of molasses, 
half a pim of yeast, and a spoonful of powdered ginger; put 
these into a vessel, and pour on two gallons of scalding hot 
soft water; shake the whole till a fermentation is produced; 
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then add of the same kind of water sufficient to fill up your 
half barrel. If the cask be greater or smaller than this, the 
component parts must be in proportion. Let the liquor 
ferment about twelve hours; then bottle it, with a raisin or 
two in each bottle. 

If honey instead of molasses be used, at the rate of about 
twelve pounds to the barrel, it will make a very fine bev¬ 
erage, after having been bottled a while. 

To make Beer with Hops. Take five quarts of wheat- 
bran and three ounces of hops, and boil them fifteen 
minutes in fifteen gallons of water; strain the liquor; add 
two quarts of molasses; cool it quickly to about the tem¬ 
perature of new milk, and put it into your half barrel, hav¬ 
ing the cask completely .filled. Leave the bung out for 
twenty-four hours, in order that the yeast may be worked 
off and thrown out; and then the beer will be fit for use. 
About the fifth day, bottle off what remains in the cask, or 
k will turn sour, if the weather be warm. If the cask be 
new, apply yeast, or beer-emptyings, to bring on the fer¬ 
mentation; but, if it has been in this use before, that will 
not be necessary. 

Yeast, particularly the whiter part, is much fiter to be 
used for fermenting, than the mere grounds of the beer- 
barrel ; and the same may be observed, in regard to its use 
in fermenting dough for bread. 

To recover a cask of stale Smallbeer . Take some hops 
and some chalk broken to pieces; put them in a bag, and 
put them in at the bunghole, and then stop up the cask 
closely. Let the proportion be two ounces of hops and a 
pound of chalk for a half-barrel. 

To cure a cask of ropy Beer . Mix two handsful of bean- 
flour with one handful of salt, and stir it in. 

To feed a cask of Beer . Bake a rye-loaf well nutmeged; 
cut it in pieces, and put it in a narrow bag with some hops 
and some wheat, and put the bag into the cask at the 
bunghole. 

fo clarify Beer . For a half-barrel, take about six ounces 
of chalk, burn it, and put it into the cask. This will dis¬ 
turb the liquor and fine it in twenty-four hours. 

It is also recommended, in some cases^ to dissolve some 
loaf-sugar and add to the above ingredients. 

We omit going into any description of the method of 
making strongbeer, as the necessity for it among Farmers, 
as a household beverage, seems to be greatly obviated by 
that of smallbeer, which is much less intoxicating, and by 
cider, a stronger drink, which is readily afforded from 
apple-orchards, which are more or less natural to almost 
every part of the United States, except a little of its south¬ 
ern border, where the grape can be cultivated to advantage. 
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It Is indeed true, that many Farmers in GreatbnUin 
brew their own strongbecr; but there is but little of that 
country where apple-orchards are natural, either to the soil 
or the climate; and hence, as \ substitute for cider, this 
drink has been resorted to. It is an expensive liquor tor 
the Farmer to make much use of, as it requires four 
bushels of malt to make a barrel, even of commoQ ale, and 
eight, for a barrel of beer oi the strongest kind. 

BEES. Every hive must have its Queenbee; and if she 
be taken away, and cannot be replaced by another, or a new 
one brought forth, in the manner hereafter to be mentioned, 
the Swarm soon quit their labors and become extinct. The 
Queenbee is the Mother of the whole ; as well of the suc¬ 
ceeding Queens, as of the working Bees, which are much 
the most numerous in every hive, and of the Males, or 
Drones, which do not work. The eggs for each kind are 
laid in cells particularly intended for their reception. Tbe 
Queen, or Mother, is about a fourth larger than the Work¬ 
ers, and an eighth larger than the Drones: She has a 
much larger and longer belly, and is of a darker color, than 
the rest. 

The only apparent use for the Males is for impregnating 
the Queen; and yet but one out of the whole performs this 
office. On some fine warm day, early in Summer, she 
leaves the hive for this purpose, mounts out of sight in 
the air, is gone some considerable time, and, if successful 
In accomplishing the purpose of her flight, returns with 
evident marks of impregnation; the genitals of the Male 
being left in her. 

When the Males are no longer of use, for the purpose 
of impregnation, or rather in the month of August, they 
are fallen upon by the Workers, dispatched by their stings, 
and thrown out of the hive. 

If the Queen is not impregnated, until after the expira¬ 
tion of twenty days from the lime when she first comes 
from her cell, she- will produce no other eggs than those 

for Drones all her life; and she will begin to lay in the 

cells intended for them in forty-six hours after her impreg¬ 
nation. 

But, if impregnated before she is twenty days out of her 
cell; then, in forty-six hours thereafter, she commences 
laying eggs successively for the young Queens, and for the 
Workers, in the cells intended for them respectively, and 
at the rate of about two hundred a day, for about eleven of 
the succeeding months; when she commences laying eggs 
for Drones, in the cells intended for them. 

The celfo for bringing forth the Workers, and the 
Drones, dre the hexagonal holes of the combs. These are 
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begun at the uppermost part of the hire, and extend per¬ 
pendicularly downwards, so that the cells lie horizontally. 
After they hare been used as the depositories of the young 
brood, they are cleaned oht, and made the receptacles of 
the honey, and of the bee-bread; and, when emptied of 
these, in the course of the ensuing Winter, are again used 
the next season for bringing forth new broods of Bees. 

The cells for the young brood of Queens are placed in 
the uppermost part of the hive, and hang perpendicularly. 

The young brood of Larvae, or Worms, which form the 
future Workers, and Drones, are fed in their cells, by the 
Workers of the hive, with pollen or the farina of dowers, 
which they gather and bring home in yellow masses at* 
tached to them on each side; and of this the bee-bread 
is also composed. The food of the Worms intended for 
Queens is different from this, being a kind of paste or jelly, 
of a pungent taste. 

The eggs for all the three kinds of Bees are hatched in 
three days. A Worker then remains five days in the ver¬ 
micular state; a Male, six and a half; and a Queen, five. 
The Worker's Worm occupies thirty-six hours in spin in g 
its silken envelope or coccoon; in three days it changes to 
* Nymph; and only on the twentieth day of its existence 
does it become a perfect winged animal. The Drones are 
still longer in attaining this last metamorphosis, which 
takes place in twenty-four days after the eggs for them are 
laid. The Queen comes to perfection in sixteen days. 

The coccoon of the Workers, and Drones, covers them 
entirely; that of the Queens covers only the head, thorax, 
and the first ring of the belly, leaving the most vulnerable 
part open to the attack Of its Rival, which may soonest ac¬ 
quire a perfect state of existence, and be let out, by the 
Workers which guard her, from her cell. But, where a 
Queen is formed from the brood of the Workers, she is 
enveloped entirely in the coccoon, it being then indispensa¬ 
bly necessary that, while in this state, she should be secure 
from all attacks. 

The rearing of a new Queen happens when the reigning 
one is lost, and no other is to be found in the cells of the 
Queens to be brought forth. As soon as this discovery is 
made, the hive becomes a scene of tumult and disorder; 
and destruction seems to be anticipated by the Bees, by the 
precautions they take to guard against a disaster of this 
kind. Should there be no eggs or brood in the combs of 
the Workers, the Swarm must perish; their instinctive 
faculties then seem to be lost; they cease to collect honey 
and prepare wax, and soon disappear. But, if there be 
brood in the combs, their usual labors are continued. 
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Having selected a Worm of three days old, or less, they 
sacrifice three of the contiguous cells, that the cell of the 
Worm may be formed into one adapted for a Queen. Ia 
the mean time, the Worm is fed with the jelly before men¬ 
tioned, and at the expiration of three days they proceed to 
alter the cell into an 'upright one. When the Queen has 
reached maturity, the seal of the cell is broken, and she 
comes forth qualified to fulfil every function on which the 
preservation of sq many lives depends. 

It would therefore seem that the Workers are imperfect 
Females in their organization; and this is further evident, 
from the fact that some of them lay eggs, which, however, 
produce no other Bees than Drones. 

Honey is the food of Bees: It is a vegetable secretion, 
which appears at different seasons of the year, and particu¬ 
larly when flowers are in blow. The Bee licks it from 
these with its proboscis; the honey is swallowed ; and on 
returning to the hive it is disgorged, not from the trunk 
of the Bee, but from its mouth, into the cells. Into some 
of these honey for daily use Is put; while that put into 
others is sealed up, and reserved for times of necessity. 
Many of the Workers free themselves of their collections 
before reaching the hive, by bestowing them on others; 
and for this purpose the trunks of these are seen extended, 
and they receive the honey into them as it is disgorged. 

The wax is afterwards formed from honey $ and when the 
Bees swarm they always carry enough of it with them to 
construct some combs. They can also form these from 
sugar, as has been proved by experiments made for the 
purpose. The yellow matter with which they return laden 
is composed of the farina of flowers, which is the food for 
the Young of the Workers, and Drones, as before mention* 
ed; and also of a resinous matter, called propolis, which is 
used to line the hive, and stop its crevices. The propolis 
is also used to cover any offensive insect or animal that 
may get into the hive, and which they cannot remove after 
killing; such as, snails, jfcc. In this case, the covering 
they put over it prevents its becoming offensive and con¬ 
tagious. 

The Queen that has become a Mother is treated with 
much more consideration and respect, than before this 
event has taken place. She is, nevertheless, the Leader of 
the first Swarm that leaves the hive in the season. She 
exhibits the first symptoms of the swarming that ,is about 
to ensue. She becomes greatly agitated; runs about 
among the rest, and 1 communicates to them the same feel* 
ing as she passes along; drops her eggs at random: 
Those conMj g l 1 loaded neglect to unload themselves, ■ but 
tun precipitately about, as the tumult becomes more gen- 
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cral. At length, the whole, partaking of the impulse, rush 
to the outlets of the hive; and the Queen along with them. 
This is an event that only happens in clear weather, and 
during the warmest part of the day. 

On issuing from the hive, they do not generally appear 
to have any place of Settlement in view. The agitation 
produced soon raises the degree of heat among them very 
considerably; and it may be this circumstance that at last 
induces them to leave their dwelling. They will, however, 
return to it, if the Queen be taken away. 

They often resort to a place unsuitable in point of con* 
venience, and unfit for their preservation. After rising in 
the air, it is commonly some tree that arrests their pro¬ 
gress; and the Queen frequently alights at the extremity 
of a branch; where the Bees which may have formed in 
clusters in the vicinity come to surround her. Sometimes 
they will swarm in the grass, near the hive they have for¬ 
saken ; though there may be trees at no great distance. 

Sometimes all the precursors of swarming, disorder, and 
agitation have been exhibited; when a cloud passing before 
the sun has restored tranquility to the hive. 

When more than one Swarm leaves the hive in a sea¬ 
son, those following consist of the Bees which were abroad 
when the first event took place, together with the young 
ones which have come from the eggs laid by the Queen, 
before her departure. Each succeeding Swarm is led out 
by a young Queen, as there are several royal cells in the 
hive; but the cell that contains the oldest of the royal 
blood is always opened first; as Bees seem to have an idea 
of the right of succession, and a knowledge of the one on 
whom it should fall. Sometimes, however, two young 
^Queens will be found in the hive at once. 

If the Swarm be not removed from the place where it 
settles, it soon commences its labors; and the same may be , 
observed, if it be removed to an empty hive. Cells or 
combs are soon constructed of wax from the honey the 
Bees have carried with them; and the first eggs laid will 
be those of the operative part of the Community. 

Having gone thus far into the natural history of Bees, 
something is now to be said of the best means of managing 
them. 

The method practised in this Country is, to have rows 
of beehives set close together, in a building made for the 
purpose, which is called the bee-house. The apiary, spok* 
ew «f by British Writers, seems to be quite different from 
this; as the hives are recommended to-stand six, some say 
twelve*, feet apart; and to be firmly fixed in a stake set 
into the ground. We have, however, neve^s^en any par¬ 
ticular advantage pointed out, by having, the tfives so far 
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apart; while the expense of the apiary roast, in this way, 
be much greater, as every hive must have its separate roof 
or covering. We shall therefore speak of the apiary, or 
beehouse, as we have it in this Country. 

It should be at a suitable distance from any place where 
cattle are kept, or where Horses are tied; from hogsties, and 
every other place where filth is collected. It is well to place 
it in a remote part of the garden, and let some shrubery 
grow round it for the Bees to light on, if they are so dis¬ 
posed, when they swarm. No trees should be near it. Let 
it stand leaning forward a little, facing the south, and clear 
of shade, with the front part of the roof projecting over 
considerably, to prevent rains from weting the hives. 
These should be kept clean, dry, and sufficiently warm in 
Winter; but not so warm as to tempt the Bees abroad 
in warm Winter-days. 

The species of Swallow called Martins will destroy Bees; 
of course, no harbor should be afforded for these birds. 
Some say that the common Swallow and the Redbreast, 
will also destroy them; but this is rather doubtful* 

It is advisable to have large Swarms; small ones never 
thrive so well; and for this purpose two or more small ones 
should be put together. The Swarm should weigh from 
four to six pounds. To ascertain their weight, that of the 
empty hive should be first known, and marked on it; and 
then the addition to that will be the weight of the Bees, 
when put into it* The weight of each is readily to be 
known by the steelyard. 

For joining two or more Swarms, take a full hive, at 
night, and set it bottom upwards; then set an empty one 
of the same size with its bottom exactly on the other, and 
let there be cross pieces in the empty one for the Bees to 
light on. Then strike gently on the two sides of the full 
hive to which the edges of the combs are fastened, and the 
Bees will leave it and ascend into the upper. Then repeat 
the operation with another full hive, the one with the 
Bees in being set uppermost, as before, and you have two 
Swarms together. Repeat it again, as before, and you have 
three; and so on, it more Swarms are to be added. Then 
set the hive with the Bees in it where one of the full ones 
stood, and they will go to work together. The Queens 
must, however, be first searched for, and all destroyed but 
one. 

Another method recommended is to take a full hive, set 
it on a cloth with the bottojn downwards, and then give it a 
smart stroke, which will cause all the Bees to fall; search 
for the Queen and destroy her; have another Full hive rea¬ 
dy, and put it over the Bees, and they will soon crawl up 
into it, nud become incorporated with those of that hive. 
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This may also be repeated, for tbe purpose of adding a 
third Swarm to the other two. 

Lest any one should want faith, however, in these me¬ 
thods of joining Swarms, we will add the directions given 
by Mr. Thorlcy , for the purpose, which, though attended 
with some more trouble, appears to be perfectly practi* 
cable. 

He directs that the Bees should be first stupified with 
the smoke of the dried mushroom, found in the fields, which 
is cbmmonly called Puff-ball. It is first to be compressed, 
and then dried in an oven till it will retain fire. 

The hives intended to be joined are to be placed with 
their bottoms over two empty ones, when a piece of puff 
set on fire is to be placed under each full hive, so that the 
smoke will ascend into them; and, when the Bees have 
become stupified, let the full hives be knocked gently on 
the sides, and the Bees will fall into the empty ones in a 
torpid state ; when one of the Queens is to be searched for 
and kiHed. 

The two Swarms are then to be mixed together, and 
cfroped in among the combs of one of the hives, and set 
away where that hive stood. The entrance into it is to be 
covered with a cloth, to prevent their geting out. Let the 
hive into which they are put be first examined, to see if it 
contains a sufficiency of honey for both Swarms. 

The second day after their union, remove the cloth, in 
the dusk of the evening, and they will sally forth; but, on 
account of approaching night, will soon return. Keep 
them confined three or four days, leting them out in the 
evening, as before, and then the cloth may be removed. 

Swarms may also be divided, in order to increase the 
number ; and this is to be done before the usual time of 
swarming, or when brood is in the hives, which is about 
the time the trees are in blossom. Three or four pieces of 
comb, having brood in them, are to be cut out, and placed, 
in rack work, in an empty hive, in the same position; as 
when taken out; then take, say, 500 Bees from another 
hive, and put them into this, and close it up, and keep it in 
a place where the temperature is moderate. 

Violent agitation will ensue among these Bees; then si¬ 
lence ; then still louder noise: But, after the second day, 
they will begin to construct the Royal Cell. , On the fourth 
or fifth day the hive may be carried into the garden, and 
the prisoners suffered to escape, which they will quickly 
do; but in about two hours they will return, and in due 
season bring forth the new Queen. This requires about 
fifteen days, and during that time the Bees should have 
honey, sufficient for their subsistence, given to them every 
other day. 
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We have before observed, that Bees in swarming often 
appear to have no plape in view to remove to; but at other 
times,the case is different. In such case, after leaving the 
hive, they will rise to some height in the air and go off in a 
straight direction, sometimes to the distancy of two or three 
miles, to somfe place apparently before selected for their 
future residence, which, in this Country, is commonly 
gome hollow in a tree. 

* When this happens, it is usual to attempt to prevent 
their flight, by producing confusion among them, by loud 
rattling noises, and thus bring them down and cause them 
to settle. For this purpose, firing off a gun among them is 

said to be most efficacious. Throwing sand or fine gravel 
among them is also recommended; the Bees, mistaking 
the sand for rain, are suddenly disconcerted. Whatever Is 
done in these ways should be done quickly, and effectually, 
or it will probably be disregarded by the Bees. 

If they get fully under way, for the place of their desti¬ 
nation, they are hardly to he arrested in their progress. 
They may be followed, if the Pursuer can keep in sight of 
them; and brought back, if not lodged in the hollow of a 
tree, or other inaccessible place. If they light on a branch 
of a tree, for instance, after they have settled, the branch 
may be gently cut off and laid on the ground; and then the 
hive, supported on two sticks, is to be set over them, and 
the whole covered with a sheet, when they will soon ascend 
into the hive and commence working. 

In the evening, when all is still within, the hive is to be 
brought to its place in the baehouse. Let them nettle 
where they will, after swarming, they are to be got into the 
hive in this way, or as nearly so as the circumstances of the 
case will admit, and set to their place in the evening. 

It is said by Mr. Bonner , that after they have settled they 
may be taken up in handfuls, and put into the hive. We 
should, however, advise to previously fortifying the hands, 
with leather gloves. A case is mentioned by Mr. Thorley 
where the Bees lighted on the head of his servant Girl, and 
remained there, without stinging her; and that, on finding 
the Queen and seising her and some others, and puiing 
them into the hive, the rest, on missing her, soon followed 
in crouds and took possession of the hive. 

In dealing with Bees, care should be taken not to breathe 
on them, as nothing is more irritating to them; while, at 
the same time, they take no offence at being blown on with 
a bellows. Where they arc to be scraped together, make 
use of a feather for the purpose. It is advisable to fit your 
dress to them, by puting on clothes through which they 
cannot sting; and to pr/otect the face, and particularly the 
eyes, by a pair of goggles; though many neglect these pre- 
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cautions, without sustaining any injury. Bees are certainly 
much less inclined to sting* when smarming, than usual; 
and, if gently dealt with, may then commonly be handled 
with safety. 

If two clusteu of Bees form in swarming, and remain 
Separate, a Queen will be found in each; and as no Swarm 
that leaves a hive is ever too large, one of the Queens must 
be destroyed, and then the Bees will all unite. In cases 
of this kind, it would seem that the Queen last released 
from her cell is let out a little too soon, and before her 
Predecessor has had time to go off with a Swarm, and by 
this mean the younger Queen goes off with the rest 

If a Swarm has been destitute of a Queen for as much as 
twenty-four hours, they will receive a new one that is a 
Stranger; but, if offered to them at first, she would be re¬ 
jected by them and put to death. 

The hive should be proportioned to the size of the 
Swarm; one therefore weighing from four to six pounds 
should have a hive that will contain about three pecks. In 
this Country, hives are commonly made of boards or of 
straw. The former we believe to be 4 as good as any, and 
must be used for the management we would recommend 
which is as follows: 

The hive is to have a hole in the top, say, two inches 
square, which is to be covered with a sliding shutter; and 
is to kept closed until the hive is filled. When this is the 
case, which is to be known by the Bees lying inactive about 
its mouth, open the hole above, by drawing the shutter 
back, and set a small hive on the top, into which the Bees 
will ascend, and fill it with the purest hooey, and whitest 
comb, without any mixture of bee-bread. 

When the upper hiye is full, take it off in a cool morn¬ 
ing, when the Bees are inactive, and carry it into a room 
with the windows open to the morning sun, and as this en* 
livens them they will fly off to the hive left standing, to 
join their companions in filling another small hive, which 
is to be placed on the top, as before. When this is full 
take it away, and put another in its place, which, in due 
time, is also to be taken away; closing tbe. shutter, and 
leaving the lower hive for tbe Winter-food of the Swarm. 

The upper hives should be sufficiently large to contain 
about seventeen pounds of honey, which the. Bees, if the 
Swarm be as large as it should be, will usually fill about 
three times in the season. 

In taking out tbe honey from these small hives, which 
should be done speedily, let those Bees which are found 
unable to fly be thrown into a vessel of cold water, so con¬ 
trived that they can crawl out again, and they will soon 
j$cover their wonted activity) and go after their ^companions. 
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In this method of managing, it will be seen, that there is 
no necessity for the process of fire and brimstone for gating 
rid of the Bees; a procedure equally cruel and destructive 
of the race. 

Another method of taking the honey, without killing the 
Bees, is by driving them out of the full hive, at night, into 
an empty one, with its bottom set on that of the other, in 
the manner we have before mentioned; and then, sating the 
latter in the place where the former stood, they will soon 
go to work again. This method is said to be considerably 
practised in France. 

Mr. Deane recommends a method of management, which 

should also be described; though we consider it inferior to 

that we have just recommended. 

He directs that three hives, fourteen inches in diameter, 
and ten high, be set one on the other; the two lower ones 
having holes in their tops, and sliding shutters,, as before 
mentioned. Each hive is also to have a place of entrance 
for the Bees. The holes of the two lower hives are to be 
open at the commencement of the season, when the Bees 
will first fill the upper hive. 

When full, close the shutter below, and take this hive 
away, and treat it in the manner before directed, and the 
Bees will proceed to fill the next hive below. When this 
is full, take it away, as before, and close the aperture in the 
top of the lower hive, and the Bees will then proceed to fill 
that with honey, which is to be left for their Winter-food. 

Mr. Deane says that this method prevents the Bees 
swarming j hut in this, we believe, he is mistaken. 

What induees us to prefer the plan we have recommend¬ 
ed, is the purity of the honey and comb, as before stated, 
and Its freeness from any mixture of bee-bread. The comb 
is very thin and transparent, and the honey is perfectly 
clear. 

Another sort of beehive is recommended in the Edia* 
burg Encyclopedia, as being much approved in Scotland. 

This is a hive with a number of leaves joined together, 
like the leaves of a book; each leaf being a frame, or piece 
of lattice-work, sufficiently wide to bold one comb, and no 
more. The hive is to be composed of a suitable number of 
these leaves, which, like the leaves of a book, may be open¬ 
ed at any place, in the front part, and the combs, formed in 
any of them, taken away; which vacancy will be soon filled 
again by the Bees. On opening these leaves, the Bees are 
found to be very civil, or rather fearful; owing perhaps to 
the sudden influx of light which is thus occasioned. 

The principal advantages of the leaf-hive seem to be, 
the facility it affords for taking away a part of its contents, 
at pleasure^ and for examining the condition of the Beej, 
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ifi regard to* their stock of provisions, their health, and 
whether they are free from troublesome Insects. Of these 
particulars, something shall now be said. 

Were we merely to consult our feelings, we should ad- 
vise to feed Bees, when their stock Is exhausted. If this 
be near the close of Winter, interest alone will dictate the 
measure; but, if they are found destitute at an earlier pe¬ 
riod, perhaps their destiny is only to be averted from mo¬ 
tives of compassion. And is the industrious Insect, that 
toils for us incessantly during Summer, unworthy of pity 
in the hour of distress? It should be remembered, that, 
when even a tittle Bee perishes with famine, it ‘ feels a 
pang as great, as when a Giant dies/ 

But another Writer, quoted by Mr. Deane, says that 
Swarms, ‘ which have not a good stock of honey to serve 
them through Winter, arc not fit to keep/ 

Honey is the most natural food for Bees. It is to be 
conveyed into the hives by little troughs for the purpose, 
'and the food is to be given daily, until the Bees can provide 
for themselves. Let some good sweet-wort be mixed with 
the honey, and it will then go much farther. Sugar, or mo¬ 
lasses, may also be used in place of honey. A Writer, 
quoted by Mr. Deane , says, 

‘Some prescribe toasts of bread, soped in strong ale, and 
put into the hive; whereof they will not leave one crumb 
remaining/ 

This is certainly much the cheapest food. 

The quantity of provisions, the Bees may have in store, 
is to be known by the weight of the hive. The weight of 
the Swarm, and of the hive or box containing them, should 
always be known, and marked; and then, after a reasonable 
deduction for the weight of the comb, the remainder of the 
whole weight must be honey and bee-bread. The hive 
Composed of leaves, as before described, affords, however, 
a readier way for ascertaining the stock of provisions, by 
opening the leaves and examining every part; and “this we 
think one of its principal advantages. 

Perhaps the leaf-hive, with a hole and shutter in the top, 
for the purpose of filling the small hives, as first mention¬ 
ed, would be found an improvement combining the advan¬ 
tages of each. 

In regard to the diseases of Bees, it may be firstly ob¬ 
served, that epidemics have be$n known to prevail among 
them, and sweep them off almost entirely; that a case of 
this kind happened, about forty years since, in Syria, in the 
Archipelago, as is related by the Abbe Della Rocca. Such 
Instances are very rare, however. The most common dis¬ 
ease among them is a kind of diahoea, which is very inju¬ 
rious; the commencement of which may be observed by 
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the foulness of the combs. These should have the foul 
parts pared and scraped off. 

It is said by some, that ib disease may be cured by sup¬ 
plying the Bees with a mixture of rosemary and honey, di¬ 
luted with water. Others recommend for the purpose a 
syrup of equal quantities of sugar and wine, with a little 
nutmeg grated in ; and by others, a mixture of honey, su¬ 
gar, and wine is prescribed. These medicines are also ad¬ 
vised to be given, when the Bees appear dull end languid, 
owing to a disorder of the antennx.. 

But what has lately proved most destructive to Bees, in 
this Country, is an insect, which is the spurious tinea, while 
in its caterpillar form. It is a species of moth, and is 
thus described by M\ Reaumur . 

‘ These creatures are of the caterpillar kind, and have 
sixteen legs. They feed on wax, and for food enter the 
beehives ; where they boldly engage the Bees, and are not 
> to be prevented by them from feeding, though at the ex¬ 
pense of their habitations; so that it is no uncommon thing 
for a Swarm of Bees to be forced to change their place, 
leaving this contemptible victor in possession of the hire.’ 

4 All the Authors who hav# writen on Bees, have com¬ 
plained of this destructive animal. It never eats the honey, 
but feeds only on the wax; attacking principally those waxy 
cells where the female Bee deposits her eggs for the future 
progeny/ 

* The Bees would readily destroy these creatures, were 
It 'not for the armor they are covered with. They form 
themselves a coat of armor of a double matter. The first, 
next to the body, is a kind silk of their owp spining$ and 
the outer covering is of beeswax, laid on considerably 
thick. The creature, just thrusting its head out to feed, 
goes on devouring the cells; while the Bees are busing 
about him, attempting, in vain, to pierce him with their 
slings. He never forsakes his covering; hut lengthens 
and enlarges it as he goes; am), gnawing down the sides of 
the cells in his march, without staying to eat them one by 
one, the destruction he occasions is scarcely to be con¬ 
ceived/ 

4 When its time of change approaches, It contracts its 
body within its double covering, and there changes into the 
nymph state; whence, after a proper time, it eomes forth 
in the form of a moth, with granulated horns, and a crook¬ 
ed proboscis/ 

4 The Bees know their enemy in this new form, and de¬ 
stroy all the moths they can meet with; They are seldom 
so fortunate, however, as to kill the whole race as soon as 
produced; and, if only one escape, it is able to lay a foun¬ 
dation of revenge for the death of its Brethren/ 
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‘ All the flies of the moth kind ,lay a vast number of eggs; 
and the young ones produced from those of one surviving 
female, of this species, are sufficient to destroy many 
honey-combs; nay, many hives of them. The moth pro¬ 
duced by this caterpillar flies but little | but is very nimble 
in avoiding danger by runing, which it does with great 
swiftness.’ 

This insect has been extending its ravages from south to 
north, lot several years past, and in its progress must soon 
pass the northern bounds of the United States. Probably, 
like many other insects, its existence will be only tempora¬ 
ry. Mr. Van Schaick says, 

< In the county of Greene, where I first observed it in 
1613 , the havoc it spread throughout its course was wide 

and annihilating.’ 

* In a single instance, one Fanner had upwards of thirty 
hives destroyed that year.* 

‘ In 1815, I observed it in the counties of Renselaer and 
Saratoga, when?it first made its appearance there, where 
its ravages were equally destructive.’ 

‘ On inspecting a number of hives (says he) I found its 
eggs deposited in every partffof them, but most generally, 
and in vast numbers, under the rims, and in the crevices of 
the Boors or stands, nearest to the hives; as if the little in¬ 
sect had anticipated the wants of its progeny, and determin* 
ed to fix it where its sustenance should be abundant. But in 
doing so it does not appear to act solely for the benefit of 
its offspring; for, whilst the worm destroys the wax, and 
detaches the honey from the cells, the fly devours the 
latter, where it can do so with impunity.’ 

He adds, < On examining several hives, I have found 
caterpillars and chrisalides, and. the remains of each in 
large clusters, enveloped in webs suspended therein, and 
apparently the only tenants which occupied the desolated 
hive.’ 

‘ The great desideratum (as he well observes) is how to 

destroy the tinea, or how prevent its intrusion into the 
hives.’ v 

For destroying it, he observes, ‘ the most effectual me¬ 
thod which I have yet observed, is to raise the hive about 
an inch above the floor and prop it there, when, the moment 
the Bees discover their uomasked enemy, whether in the 
shape of eggs, or of caterpillars in different stages of 
formation, they attack them with fury, and toil incessantly 
until they have destroyed or removed every vestige of them 
off the board.’ 

He further very judiciously recommends the construction 
•f the floor or plank t>n which the hive stands, and also the 
rim of the hive, to be ‘ of such materials and dimensions, 
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as would afford no place of concealment for the fly or its 
eggs.' For these purposes, therefore, let the plank be 
planed smooth, Its cracks all sloped, and then either paint¬ 
ed, or whitewashed with lime; and then let the rim be 
pared off to as edge, so that it can afford no covering 
underneath, between the edge and the plank* Let the 
edge be also painted, and its cracks stoped. 

With these precautions, and with the further improve¬ 
ments, suggested and put in practice by Dr. Z.ow, which 
* we shall now mention, we are fully convinced that the rav¬ 

ages of this, and every other creeping insect, upon the hive, 
may be effectually prevented. 

His method is to suspend the hive, by a cord fastened in 
the top, and have the plank forming the floor moveable up 
and down. During cold weather, the plank is brought up 
close to the rim, to keep the Bees sufficiently warm; but 
on the approach of Spring, or when the weather has be¬ 
come suitably moderated, the plank is let down about four 
inches, and kept in that situation during the warm or 
growing season. At particular cold spells, during the first 
of the Spring, or latter end of the Fall, the floor, no doubt, 
ought to be raised up, until the return of warmer weather; 
liHiiiit it should only be kept in this position while the comfort 
of the Bees requires it. 

Two further advantages are mentioned by Dr. L. as be¬ 
ing gained by this treatment* The hive has always suffi¬ 
cient fresh air within, so as to save the labor of some of 
the Bees, which are aloted in every close hive to perforin 
the business of ventilation; and, the bottom of the hive be¬ 
ing entirely open, the Bees are not impeded by each other, 
in coming in or going out. 

Dr. L. also found oiie of his hives infested with ants, 
which were lodged between boards forming the bottom. 
Most probably these insects make their incursions into the 
hives at night; as he says the Bees quickly routed them, 
as soon as their hidingplace was discovered. 

Some years since, when the caterpillar was making great 
ravages jn New jersey, a Writer, in a Morristown Paper, 
recommended raising the hives, and strewing fine salt un¬ 
der the rims, which he had tried for two years with com¬ 
plete success. We have been informed, however, that 
others have not met with the same success in making this 
trial. , 

Another formidable enemy of the Bee is mentioned by 
some European Writers, which is the insect called the 
S/ihinx Mr q/108. It is said to prevail against the working 
Bees, by making a clacking kind noise, which, for a while, 
it would seem, deprives them of the power of resistance; 
for it is said the Queen also possesses the power of making 
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this noise, which disarms the Workers for a while; and 
that an-hearing a similar sound, from the insect in question, 
it produces a similar effect, and gives the animal a chance 
Qf preying on the honey. 

But, as we believe this insect has never made its appear* 
anpe in this Country, we will refer those of our Readers to 
the Edinburg Encyclopedia (article Bsc) who are desirous 
of having a particular description of this enemy of 
Bees. . 

Wasps and hornets also prey on the contents of the 
hive; and should therefore have their nests destroyed, 
whenever found any where near the beehouse. 

Sometimes Bees turn Robers § and those owned by one 
will be found carrying off the honey, from the hives belong* 
ing to another, to their own dwellings; and in that case the 
Bees of the emptied hives are said to follow. 

Whether this be a matter of conquest on the one side, 
or of consent on the other, is perhaps difficult to say; hut, 
where the Owner of the deserting Bees finds this to be the 
case, which is to be known by the sudden ^desertion and 
emptying of fiis hives, perhaps his best remedy is to re* 
move his remaining Swarms to another neighborhood, for 
the season, or change his stock of Bees. 

Those which are the Robers may be traced to their 
dwellings, by scattering a little flour over them, as they 
leave the hives from which they carry the honey, and ob- 
nerving their course as they go off. 

Bees thrive best, ana collect most honey, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of flowers; and the nearer to them the better. 
Buckwheat, while in blossom, affords excelent food for 
them, proom, clover, mustard, and the flowers of the 
poppy, afford them good pastures. The flowers of migno¬ 
nette are much relished by them, and give the finest honey. 
Mr. Bromwich , a British Writer, relates that he planted 
a quantity of it before two beehives, at a considerable, dis¬ 
tance from any other Bees; and, with such abundant sup¬ 
plies as this afforded them, few ever left the garden where 
the mignonette grew. 

In September, he took the honey, and found it to ex¬ 
ceed, by above- a third, what he obtained from any other 
two of his best hives, where the Bees were obliged to fly 
farther; and that the honey was equal in fragrance and color 
to what is imported from the warmer climates. 

For the purpose, therefore, of having the Bees as con¬ 
stantly as possible where they can have the easiest access 
to their food, it is the practice in some countries to carry 
them from place to place, in search of fresh, or of the 
earliest, flowers; and this is done both by^land and 
water. 
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On the Nile, they are sent up, in boats constructed for 
the purpose, to where the flowers are earlier in bloom; 
and return again in' two or three months, stoping frequently 
where the feeding is best. Along the shore of Asia Minors 
they are earned in boats, from one island to another, in 
Search of food. In France, they are transported, both by 
land and water, for the same purpose. 

A case is mentioned by M. Reaumur , of a M. Protaut % 
who kept about six hundred hives, which' he moved, by 
land, twenty miles or more from home, in search of the 
best feeding. From thirty to forty eight were carried in 
one cart, made for the purpose; theP hives being properly 
arranged in tiers, and standing on strong cloths, fastened 
te springs. They traveled sloWly, and on the smoothest 
roads; and frequently halted where the feeding was good. 

But we shall not further enlarge this article, with rela¬ 
tions of what is done in old settled Countries, where, labor 
being cheaper than it is here, the Cultivator of Bees is ena¬ 
bled to make that profitable which, perhaps, might not be 
lei equally so in this Country. 

Bees are certainly very profitable, if properly managed, 
and attended to. They, however, require more attention 
than is usually bestowed on them here. We have endea¬ 
vored to give the general outlines of their natural history, 
and of what is considered to be^good management of them, 
without entering too minutely into details, which are incon¬ 
sistent with the intended brevity of thjp Work. 

Our Country is probably not calculated to support so 
many Bees, as one that has less of woodland, and more 
land that is cultivated. The forests yield but little food for 
the Bee, except the honey-dew, as it is called, which at 
rimes is found very plentifully on the leaves of trees. This, 
however, affords but indifferent honey; and probably, when 
this dew abounds in the forest, the leaves of the plants of 
the cultivated fields are not wholly destitute of it. 

' There oan be no doubt, however, that almost every part 
of our Country, where it is cultivated, is capable of feeding 
six times the number of Bees with which it at present 
abounds. 

BEET (Beta.) There are varieties of beets; but the 
best are the red, and the reder the sweeter. Sow them ear* 
ly, if the soil be not very rich; but they may be sown later, 
where it is strong. The soil should be well mellowed tp a 
good depth. A soil naturally mellow is best for them. The 
larger they grow the farther they should be set apart, even 
lo the distance of twelve inches. The seeds generally 
come up double, but should be separated while young, 
Otherwise both roots will be small; au4 sometimes twisted 
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round each other. Those taken out may be transplanted; 
yet they will make but short roots. Beets should be kept. 
clear of weeds, till the leases covering the ground prevent 
their further growth^ 

The roots should be dug up before any severe frosts; 
none of the fibrous roots should be taken away; nor should 
the tops be cut close. In this situation they should be boil¬ 
ed, to prevent any loss of their juice. In Winter, they are 
best kept in sand; and they should not be suffered to freeze, 
as this makes them tough and unfit for use. 

Sugar is made from this root, and for this purpose the 
white beet is prefered. They are washed, and boiled soft; 
when the juice is pressed out, by a screw- press, and then 
boiled down to a consistence proper for graining: It is 
then poured out into flat pans, made for the purpose; and 
gently stired while it is cooling. In order to render it 
more dry, and white, it is put into the screw* press, and 
there severely pressed; by which operation the molasses is 
forced out, leaving the remainder almost as white as lump- 
sugar. The molasses may be again boiled down and con¬ 
verted into sugar, as before, or it may be kept for use. 

We mention this use of the beet here, from a belief that 
either it, or the pumpkin, may afford the cheapest sugar to 
all those who are soon to inhabit the vast praires of the 
West, which form nearly half of our territory; where the 
sugar-maple abounds but little, and where much of the soil 
is admirably calculated for the culture of this root. It is 
almost useless to say, that it will afford ardent spirits as 
readily as it will sugar. 

See further, Mangel Wurtzel. Probably this may be 
found best adapted for the purpose of making sugar. 

BOG-MEADOWS. Where these are not a turf, but 

a mere loose black dirt, and can. be well drained, having 
then a sufficient depth, they make valuable lands, particu¬ 
larly for the purpose of raising hemp. The drier this land 
can be laid the better. When this earth is carted out 

upon upland, it is found a good manure ; and upland, parti¬ 
cularly gravel and sand, when carted into bog-meadows, is 
almost equally beneficial. Prodigious great crops of herds- 
grass have been raised on them, when thus manured with 
upland earth: And if this be so beneficial for grass, why 
not equally so with hemp ? It would seem, that not only 
grass and hemp, but many other productions, such as Indian 
corn, potatoes, cabbage, carrots, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
and perhaps almost every grain but wheat, might be culti¬ 
vated to great advantage on well drained boglands, where 
they had been previously well manured with upland earths. 
The Indian corn, however, must be such as has been long 
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cultivated In a more northerly climate, and, of course, 
ripens so soon as to escape the early frosts which prevail in 
bog-meadows. Hops are cultivated to great advantage in 
these lands. 

The method of draining these lands effectually is, first 
to. run a ditch through the middle, and draw off as much of 
Its waters in this way as possible. Where the meadow it 
very wet and miry, you commence at the lowest part of the 
ground, where you design its outlet to begin j and thence 
carry the ditch into the meadow, sinking it all the way at 
you proceed, as low as will barely give the waters a cur* 
rent to run off; and the deeper this ditch can be sunk the 
better. Then run a ditch proportionately deep all round 
the edge of the bog, for the purpose of cuting off all the 
springs. Then cross ditches are to be made, in number 
and size proportionate to the extent of the bog, and of the 
size of the middle and surrounding ditches. Generally 
speaking, the deeper and larger your ditches, the fewer 
cross-ditches you need have. 

It should be remembered, that boglands will settle down 
very much, after draining; for which due allowance ought 
to be made, in regard to the depth of the ditches. Some¬ 
times it may be found, that there will, after draining, be tc iii 
thin a layer of bogdirt above the clay on which it is bot¬ 
tomed, to be of much value; and, foreseeing this, it ought 
in some cases' to deter the Proprietor from going to the 
expense of draining the swamp, particularly if it be covered 
with a thrifty growth of timber. 

See further, Ditches. 

BORECOLE or COLESEED (Brassica rafia ) We 
give the directions, for the culture of this plant, from the 
Gardener*8 Dictionary . \ 

‘ This plant, which is generally known by the name of 
Rape or Coleseed, is much cultivated in the Isle of Ely, 
and some other parts of England, for its seed; from which 
the rapeoil is drawn : And it has also been cultivated, of 
late years, in other places, for feeding of cattle, to great 
advantage. 

* The coleseed, when cultivated for feeding of cattle, 
should be sown about the middle of June. The ground 
should be prepared' for it in the same manner as for turnips. 
The quantity of seed for an acre of land is from six to 
eight pounds; and, as the price of seed is not great, it is 
better to allow eight pounds; for, if the plants are too close 
in any part they may be thined, when the ground is hoed; 
which must be performed In the same manner as is prac¬ 
tised for turnips, with this difference only, of leaving those 
much nearer together; for, as they have fibrous roots. 
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and slender stalks, so they do not require near sairfuch 
room. 

< These plants should hare a second hoeing, about five 
or six weeks after the first, which, if well performed in dry 
weather, will entirely destroy the weeds, so that they will 
require no further culture. 

‘ When there is not an immediate want of food, these* 
plants bad better be kept for hard weather, or Sprite-feed, 
when there may be a scarcity of other green food. If the 
heads are cut off, and the stalks left in the ground, they 
will shoot again early in the Sprh\g, and produce a good, 
second crop in April ; which may be either fed off, or per- 
xnited to run to seed, as is the practice where this is cul¬ 
tivated for the seed. But, if the first Is fed down, there 
should be care taken that the cattle do not destroy the 
stems, or pull them out of the ground. 

( As this plant is so hardy as not to be destroyed by frost; 
so it is of great service, in hard Winters, for feeding of 
Ewes: For, when the ground is so hard frozen, as that 
turnips cannot be taken up, these plants may be cut off for 
a constant supply. This will afford late food, after the 
turnips are run to seed; and, if it is afterwards permited 
to stand'for seed, one acre will produce as much as, at a 
moderate computation, will sell for five pounds (about 
twenty-two dollars) clear of charges/ 

The same Author^adds: 

< The curled colewort, or Siberian borecole, Is now more 
generally esteemed than the former; being extreme hardy, 
so it is never injured by cold; but is always sweeter in 
severe Winters than in mild seasons/ 

Mr. Deane says: ' 

1 A Gentleman informs him that, in Boston, he made 
several trials of this plant, and found that the Winter did 
not injure it. It is fit for the table from December » 

April/ 

Mr. D. says: 

‘ He made trial of three kinds of borecole, the lest year, 
in the latitude of 44. It grew very well till Winter; 

but not one plant in fifty bad any life in the following 
Spring. The sorts were the green, the white, and the red. 
But it is probable that in some parts of Newengland, and 
in warm situations, this- plant may be cultivated to advan¬ 
tage ; though not in fields, it may in gardens/ 

It is believed that this plant might be advantageously 
cultivated, in the middle and more southerly States. 

BOTWORMS. The manner in which these are produc- 
ed is this: An insect somewhat resembling a Bee in its 
head and neck, having a long crooked tail, may be seen 
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during the months of Autumn, almost constantly flying 
about Horses; and in the course of a few weeks will flu 
their hair, particularly about the breast and legs, with great 
numbers of its nit* . Whenever the Horse itches in an y 
part, he applies his teeth for the purpose of scratching: 
In doing this he' loosens .Some of these nits, and they are 
received into his mouth; whence they pass with his food 
into the stomach, and from these the Bot is produced. Ex- 
periments which have been cbmraunicated by Mr. Living * 
Hon put this matter out of doubt. 

To kill Bots in a Horse, ppur a quart of rum down his 
throat. This will make them loose their hold of the maw f 
and they will be carried off with its contents. Repeat the 
dose as often as may be found necessary. A few doses of 
linseed oil, a pint each time, will also quickly effect a cure. 

Another effectual remedy, we have seen recommended, 
is, to take a spoonful of unslacked lime, at a time, and mix 
it with the food of the Horse, morning and evening, for 
three or four days, which will completely expel these 
insects; 

BUCKWHEAT (Polygvnium.) The product of this 
grain depends much on the wheather, while the growing 
crop Is in blossom} for, if the days are moderately cool at 
that time, it may be expected to fill well and be abundant; 
but it may be otherwise, should there be much warm weath- 
er at that time. Sixty and seventy bushels to the acre are 
sometimes raised of this grain, where the growth is suffi¬ 
ciency thick and heavy on the ground; but ofttimes the 
crop, for want of filling properly, will not yield a third of 
this amount. 

Jt should be sown at such time, as it will just ripen be¬ 
fore the Fall-frosts are usually to be expected. Half a 
bushel is about a proper allowance of seed to the acre. 
Thp crop will grow with more indifferent culture than, 
perhaps, any other. It is much assisted by gypsum, where 
that manure is suitable to the soil. Even to wet the seed 
before sowing, and then to dry it with a sufficient sprinkling 
of that manure, will greatly assist the growth of the crop. 

It is considered excelent for Bees, while the crop is in 
blossom. It may be cultivated yearly on the same ground, 
and to considerable advantage, on light lands of no great 
value, but which are suitable to gypsum-, as a manure. It 
would seem that it might be raised, with sbme profit, on 
much of that great tract of light mellow level land, which 
extends to a greater or less distance back from the Atlan¬ 
tic, irv the southern States. 

For the article of bread, it would be a very agreeable 
substitute for Indtao corn, which is the grain principally 
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used In that country for that part of aliment. Indeed) the 
principal excelence of Buckwheat is for making an agree** 
ble bread; for the cakes made of its flbur, it eaten while 
warm, are generally much relished; jm d, for the purpose 
of bread, the same weight of flour or this grain wHl r per¬ 
haps, go farther than that of anj£ Other whatever. When 
ground, or steamboiled, buckwheat is also good fqr feeding 
and fating Swine, and other animals. • ^ 

The crop, when ripe, is cut with a cradle, and let lie in / 
the swath a few days to dry. It is than raked in small * 
bunches, which is to be done in the morning, to prerent its 
shelling too much. When sufficiently dry, and during the t 
driest part of the day, it is drawn, either to the barn, or to 
the centre of the field, which, in some places, is the most 
usual practice, and threshed out immediately. It is very 
easily threshed with the flail, while dry. Indeed, the crop 
is easier raised, harvested, and thresh ed, than perhaps any 
other. 

We cannot recommend the culture of this grain, on 
lands which are suitable for more valuable crops; but, on 
light smooth lands particularly, the Farmer may find con¬ 
siderable account in keeping a field, of a few acres, for a 
yearly crop of buckwheat, as well for family-use as for as¬ 
sisting in fating his Swine, &c. A bushel of gypsum tt> the 
acre, or perhaps less, applied yearly to the ground, would 
be found sufficient to keep it rich enough for good crops. 

BULL. See Neat cattle. 

BURN-BAKING. A method of manuring stiff clap 
lands. It is performed by paring off the sward, in pieces 
about eighteen inches long, a foot wide, and two or thr$e 
Inches thick; these are set on their edges, leaning against 
each other, to dry, which in good weather requires about 
three weeks. They are then laid up somewhat in form 
of ovens, with their mouths to a common windward slue, 
having a hole in the top of each for the smoke to pass off. 

In a dry day, when the wind blows into the mouths, they 
are set on fire with straw, and if they burn too briskly some 
earth must be thrown on to deaded the fires. At the end 
of about three days they will be completely burnt through; 
and then the burnt earth is spread over the ground and 
ploughed in with a, shoal fbrrow. 

See further, Weeds, for another use of Burn-baking. 

For cuting up the swards in squares for burn-baking; a 
roller with sharp iron rims round it, at suitable distances, is 
to be used. As the roller passes over the ground the rims 
sink into it sufficiently deep. The ground is first to be cut 
one way with this implement) then with another implement, 
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^resembling a wheel* plough) it is cut into squares, by cross¬ 
ing the direction of the roller j and the squares are at the 
same time severed ^underneath by a broad thin share for 
the purpose, and are turned over in the manner of turning 
ovqy round. *Tbe^ are then to be set up, as before 

* -directed. ' ♦ * 

* Mr. Yountf the late lamous Agriculturalist, of Great* 

• britain, re<;orar? baking, where it can be easily 

' performed, as hfgY cold, stiff, and clayey soils, 

BURNT CLAY* This is a good manure for clay and 
other heavy soils. In 4 The Complete Grazier / it is also 

* recommended for light soils. The method of preparing k 
is as follows: 

In the first^&ce, dig your clay in spits of the size of 
bricks, and let tjtem be well dried in the sun • Take small 
billets of wood, or faggots of brush, and pile them up in 
the form of a sugarloaf, three or four feet high; then pile 
your spits of dried clay closely round this, leaving a hole on 
one side ta kindle the fire, and another in the top for the 
smoke to p^s oifg Surround the pile again with two more 
enclosures of the spits of clay, and then kindle the fire. 
When it has goten well on fire, stop up the boles with 
clay, and tbf innate heat will so fire the mass, that wet 
clay may be thrown on in great quantities. Care must 
however be taken, not to lay it on so fast, nor so closely, 
to put out the fire, as in that case you must begin anew. 
By raising a stage round the pile, you may throw on clay 
till you get it as high as you please. The pile must be 
watcBfed day and night, till fully burnt. 

Farapers possessing clay-lands will do well to make ex¬ 
periments of this manure. From ten to twenty loads of it 
is h suitable dressing for an acre. 

BUTTER. For curing butter, take Dr. Anderson 9 s re- 
cipi, as follows: 

< Take two parts of common salt, one of brown-sugar, 
and one of saltpetre; beat them together so as to blend 

them completely, and apply one ounce of this to every 
pound of butter; work it well into the mass, and close it 
up for use/ 

This will cost about a cent per pound more than by cur¬ 
ing butter in the usual way; but its peculiar excelence is, 
that butter thus cured will keep sweet for two or three 
years* and its taste is much superior to that which is cured 
in the common way. It must not, however, be used sooner 
than a month after it has been laid down, as it does not 
fully acquire its rich marrowy taste, until about that length 
of time. Butter cured in this way and laid down for Winter- 
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use, will then be found worth At least twenty-fire per cent* 
more than that which has been cured with salt alone. $ 

Dr. Anderson condemns the practice of keeping milk m 
leaded vessels, and butter in stone jars, as communicating 
to the milk, and to the butter, a poisonous quality extreme. 

\y injurious to the human constitution. 

To prevent the rancidity of common salted butter, Mr. 
De Witt very judiciously recommends making it into rolls, * 
and keeping it in a pure brine Is a cask, with a Ud and 
dasher, somewhat similar to the common chum. The 
dasher is for the purpose of keeping the rolls under the 
brine, which is effected by means of a cord tied at one side 
of the vessel, run over the head of the handle of the 
dasher, and then tied down at the opposite side. The 
brine does not penetrate the butter, and therefore may be 
made strong ; and, to keep it pure, it may be occasionally 
heated, and the scum taken off, which will clarify it. 

Country Merchants, who take in butter, by attending to 
this, may preserve all their Spring and Summer butter 
s sweet for the Fall market. 

To make the finest butter, take the last fourth-part of the 
milk of each teat of the btot Cows for making butter, and 
make it by itself. The first part of the milking, which con* 
tains much the least and the poorest of the cream, can be 
made into inferior butter, or used for other purposes. 

Butter made in the month of May is observed to be the 
best for keeping* 


C. 

CABBAGE (Brascia.) There are many. varieties of 

this plant, such as the common white and red cabbage, 
the Dutch, the Scoth, the Savoy, the* Winter green globe, 
the brocoli, the borecole, the Battersea, See. The oil called 

rapeoil is made from the seeds of the borecole, or rape % as 
it is sometimes called. 

In Greatbritain, the cultivation of cabbages is a part of 
fieldbusbaudry* and they are usefd for feeding and fating 
caule. 

Cabbages require a soil made rich, but the kind is not so 
material. Mr. Young makes mention of good crops raised 
in red sand. Rich swamp-lands, well drained, are good 
for them. They will grow yearly on the same ground; 
but they exhaust the soil considerably. For field-culture, 
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the plants are to be set In rows fear feet apart and about 
two feet from each other, and ploughed and hoed like other 
hoed crops. Transplanting is the most advisable method, 
though the seeds may be planted at first where they are 
designed to grow. Strewing soot, ashes, 1 or lime round 
them, while young, will assist considerably in keeping off 
the insects which usually attack them. Where they are 
liable to become club footed, by reason of worms which eat 
into their roots, a small trifle of salt strewed round them is 
good. 

When cabbages are fed to Milch-cows, the decayed 

leaves must be taken off, or they will impart a bad taste 
to the milk and butter. 

Where a field*crop# of cabbages is to be raised, or an 
early crop for the table, the seeds for the plants should be 
sown very early in the Spring; where the crop is designed 
for Fall and Winter-use, the seeds may be sown later; but, 
as the proper time for this must still depend on the cli¬ 
mate, it is a matter that is best learned by experience. 

Cabbages for Winter use should be pulled in dry weath¬ 
er, and be well dryed before they are put into the cellar. 
Let them be hung up in the cellar, with the heads down¬ 
wards. The cellar should not be too warm, or they will 
soon rot. They may also be kept well during Winter, by 
eating off the heads and laying them away in a cask filled 
with snow, and keeping them in a cold place. 

But, for the Spring-supply, let a trench be made in a dry 
soil and line it with straw; set the heads closely together 
with the roots upwards; cover them with straw, and then 
with earth, piled up as steep as possible. In this manner 
they wall keep till May, and may occasionally be dug out as 
they are wanted. 

Calves, see nea?*cattle. 

\ 

CANKER. See Fruit-trees. 

CANKER-WORM. See Insects. 

CARRIAGES. Some of jhe best British Farmers prin¬ 
cipally use one-horse carts, instead of wagons, on their 
farms. Mr. Young particularly recommends them for this 
purpose, as being on the whole more convenient and 
cheaper. In Ireland, the wheel car is almost universally 
used on farms, and tor transporting on the highways. On 
these, one Man is found sufficient to drive four cars; the 
Horses, being under good command, follow ea<?h behind 
thte other. Each Horse draws from ten to twenty hundred 
weight, according to the state of the roads; for it is found 
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that one animal drawing t / itself, In a car or cart t can as 
easily draw eight hundred weight, as two can draw twelve 
hundred weight, when put together in a wagon. The 
reason of this Is obvious s In a cart, the Horse carries a part 
of the load on his back; and, in drawing, his exertions are 
sot by the jostling and unequal exertions of another. 

Carts are, however,, more easily upset in bad roads than 
wagons. Another objection against them is, that they 
press too heavily on the Horse or Oxen, when going down 
hill, particularly when carrying a top-heavy load; and they 
incline to tilt up behind, when going up hill with such load. 
These defects are, however, easily obviated by a contriv¬ 
ance fixed in front of the box, for the purpose of raising 
its fore end when going down hill, and of sinking it when 
going up; so that, in either case, the centre of gravity of 
the load will not be materially altered from what k is on 
level ground. 

A cart contrived and used by Lord SomerviUe y in Great- 
britain, answers this purpose in part Another contrivance 
of that Nobleman is, a wooden bar placed on the outside of 
each wheel, just above the hubs, so that when going down 
hill the bars are drawn by each end against the sides of the 
wheels, so strongly as to impede tieir motion, and thus 
prevent the load pressing forward with more force than is 
convenient. A description of the means by which them 
several operations are performed is here omited, because 
they are, perhaps, nearly as easily imagined as described. 
Any one, wishing to test their efficacy, need not be long at 
a loss for the means. 

The cart-wheels made use of by the above Nobleman and 
others are of cast-iron, being about three feet in diameter, 
with a rim about four inches broad: The spokes are fiat, 
and broadest where they join the hub and the rim, so as 
to give them most strength where most, is wanted. If 
any part of the wheel happen to break, by a too violent 
concussion, it can be mended again with wrought-iron, 
when it will be as strong as ever. The axletree is of 
wrought-iron. Such a cart may lapt an age, wkh good 
usage, and the cost of them is not so great as that of carts 
made of wood. Probably they would, however, be found 
too brittle on stony lands; though their strength will be 
found very great, if cast of the best metal to be bad for the 
purpose. 

In the construction of the body of the cart, the essential 
points are to fit it for the purposes for which it is mostly to 
be used; to place so much of it before the axletree aa 
that, when filled, about a fifth of the weight of its contents 
will rest on the Horse; and that it be so contrived as to be 
tilted up to empty its load* 

- 
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The Improvements above mentioned, for regelating the 
centre of gravity of the load, and for impeding the progress 
of the carriage in going down hill, may be equally well 
applied to our ox-carts. 

The wagons generally used in this Country, whether for 
one, two, or more Horses, are, perhaps, as convenient an 
those to be found elsewhere ; All that is particularly insist¬ 
ed on is, that, according to the experience of the best 
British Farmers, the one-horse cart should be prefered c* 
the wagon on smooth well-cultivated farms, as being cheap¬ 
er, and more convenient for most uses. 

Whether the wheels of carts be made of wood or of cast- 
iron, the rims should be as much as four inches broad ; 
by this mean they sink less into the earth, and therefore 
run more safe and steadily* Their being low, and plac¬ 
ed pretty wide apart, also renders the cart less liable to 
upset. 

Carriages should be constantly shielded from the weath¬ 
er, when not in use: The Summer sun cracks and shrinks 
the wood, and wet weather tends imperceptibly to decay it/ 
and to waste the parts which are of iron by rust. 

For the best method of seasoning timber for carts f 
wagons, See. see Timber. 

Wagons and carts may be made to run at least one-fifth 
easier, by having iron rollers in the boxes. This, at the 
same time, saves the trouble of taring the axletrees. A 
plan has been patented for wagon-boxes with rollers, which 
has the rollers held at equal distances, by having each end 
fixed in a rim or ring; so that, as the rollers run round in 
the inside of the box, the ring turns with them, and thus 
prevents any friction by the rollers getiog out of their 
places. If four or five; dollars a year can be saved by the 
easy railing of a carriage, by being enabled to carry, per¬ 
haps, a fifth more at a load, it is well worth while to be at 
the additional expense of four or five dollars, in the first 
instance, to fit the carriage for this purpose* 

CARROT (Daunts,) There are few articles of culture 
more profitable than that of carrots. They will yield, with 
the best cultivation, from six to eight hundred bushels an 
acre. 

They require a mellow soil, into which they can easily 
penetrate deeply. They will grow very well on one which 
is moderately rich; provided it be well and deeply mellow¬ 
ed. A fertile sand, a sandy loam, a dry warm loam, or a 
fertile gravelly loam, are each suitable for them, with pro¬ 
per manuring and cultivation. The ground ought to be 
ploughed till it is perfectly mellow, and as deep as possi¬ 
ble, not less than eight inches in depth, if you expect the- 
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best crop*, The land should be perfectly free of states* 
) It is best to plough but one way ; not to cross plough ; for 
this is only necessary in rough hard ground, for breaking 
clods and other obstructions to the plough; but, for the 
mere purpose of mellowing land, cross'ploughing is not 
more efficacious than constantly ploughing one way. In 
this way, where you make the parting-furrow, you begin 
the nest time to make the back-iurrow, and thus you keep 
the depth of the earth that is ttired by the plough equal, 
which is essenthl to the equal growth of carrots. The 
ground ought to be ploughed in this way in the Fall, and 
then but little will be requisite to prepare it in the 
Spring. After ploughing in the Spring, it ought to be 
finely harrowed, and then it will be fited for the reception 
of the seed. < 

The towing is performed, either in the broadcast way or 
the drill. In the former, the seed is covered with a rake 
instead of a harrow, to prevent its being covered too deep* 
The first hoeing being gone through, after they have 
arrived to a suitable size, the ground is ail harrowed over; 
and they are then to be gone over again, for the purpose of 
uncovering those which the harrow may have covered : This 
is also a proper time for thining them where they are too 
thick; they should stand from about four to six inches apart. 
They may, however, be thined after this, when they luivo 
got to some size; and then those which are puled out may 
be given to the Hogs, as they are very fond of them, and 
will readily eat both roots and tops. As soon as they have 
got so large that the tops will cover the ground, they will 
9top the further growth of weeds. For Neat-cattle and 
Hogs, they cannot be too large; and therefore ought to be 
sown as early as the fore part of May, if the ground and 
season will admit: They will, however, do very well when 
sown as late as the latter end of May, and such are the 
best for culinary purposes. 

The garden-hoe is proper for working .among them* 
It must be sharp for cuting weeds, and about four inches 
wide; and on the other side of the handle is fixed four 
small prongs, similar to those of a dungfork, for the pur¬ 
pose of eliring up the ground. 

Drilling, or sowing in rows, would be much the best, 
were it not for the tediousness of the operation. The 
seed must be droped into the rows by hand, unless some 
drill-machine Cad be devised by which to commit them to 
the earth more rapidly. This, probably, might be done, 
notwithstanding the seeds are so badly shaped for that pur¬ 
pose, Jf they were, first rube ? smartly together, so as to 
xna£e them of rounder shape, then made wet with lye or 
brine, and dried with gypsum, and tins repeated till the 
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seeds should become encrusted 5 they might then probably 
be managed successfully in s smell hand drill*machine, 
which may be easily contrived for the purpose* 

The fiiit hoeing of drill-rows, after ploughing between 
them, requires considerable hand-labor § after which it may 
be performed almost entirely by the horse-hoe or cultivator. 
{See Horse-hob.) The rows are to be thined, so that the 
carrots when grown will be about art inch apart 

The best way to keep carrots through the Winter, for 
family-use, is to bury them in moist sand. In this way, 
they may also be kept for feeding out to Horses, Cows, 
Hogs, Sheep, Re. and a cellar for the purpose might be 
made in a side-hill, covered with earth, and otherwise for¬ 
tified against the frost, to be sufficiently warm for that 
purpose. 

For the best method of boiling carrots for feeding Hogs, 
tfce. see Steam boiler. 

» CATERPILLARS. See Insects. 

CATTLE. See Ass, Foals, &c. Goats, Horse, Mares, 
Neat-cattle, Sheep, and Swinb. 

CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF SEEDS. 
Most plants are found to degenerate to a certain degree, 
unless their seeds are frequently changed. This has been 
attributed to their cultivation in climates where they are 
not indigenous. But this can hardly be the sole reason; for 
it is found that most plants will be improved, by having the 
seeds brought from the east to the west, and vice verea . 

Providence, in making so large a world as this, seems to 
have designed that there should, nevertheless, be a common 
acquaintance among the Nations which inhabit it. They 
are invited abroad, for conveniences which their own cli¬ 
mates do not furnish; they are impeled to a general inter* 
mixture, from a knowledge that is is beneficial ; and the 
benefits, to be derived from a change of seeds, are probably 
only in furtherance of the general design of a Community 
among Nations. 

But we are yet much in the dark, as it respects the best 
changes of seeds, and from what parts of the world they 
should be brought, to produce the greatest crops. Ought 
not this to become a matter of more general concern ? The 
Irish Farmers sow our flaxseed, and find great accoant in 
ib Would their flaxseed be equally beneficial, when sown 
here? We have known flaxseed brought font Longisland, 
and sown in Orange county, which produced nearly double 
the crop which the common seed there produced. Spring- 
wheat brought from Canada, and sown here (Herkimer 
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county) greatly enhances the crop; but soon degenerates^ 
Siberian wheat yielded largely in this Country, for a while. 
The seeds of apples brought from Europe will produce 
trees larger than our own. For roots, it is generally sup¬ 
posed that seeds brought from a more southerly climate 
are best. Indian corn, brought for from that quarter, wU! 
be in danger of ripening too late : That brought for from 
the north will ripen too early for a large crop. On the 
whole, the Farmer should make his changes as judiciously 
as possible; and in most instances he will then find the 
product of his crops greatly increased. 

But, in order to prevent seeds from degenerating, by 
long use, we are of opinion that the plan pursued by Mr. 
Cooper^ of Newjersey, will be found effectual ; though we 
believe that seeds, improved according to his plan, would 
undergo a further improvement, by a suitable change of 
place. 

His method is ta make frequent selections of the most 
perfect plants of every kind, and to cultivate the seeds of 
these, by themselves, for the purpose of raising new and 
improved stocks of seed of every kind; and further, when 
he raises seeds of plants, of which there are different ope* 
ciea, he is careful to set or plant them as much as one 
hundred yards from each other, in order that in propagating 
they should not mix breeds, and thus produce spurious or 
degenerated seeds, partaking more or less of the qualities 
of each plant. 

Seeds are also sometimes susceptible of improvement, by 
growing varietiee of the same plants together, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining seeds of a medium between the two. But 
we will further illustrate these matters. 

Thus, in making selections in wheat, for Instance, search 
for such heads as have the largest seeds, and the greatest 
number in each head. In Indian corn, of any particular 
variety, for stalks of good size, with the greatest number 
of ears on each, and the ears the largest, most perfect of 
the kind, and best filled. In flax, for the longest stalks, 
and such as have, at the same time, seeds of good size. In 
pumpkins, for such stalks as bear the greatest number, and 
these the largest, and sweetest. In short, in making the 
selections, take the most perfect and valuable plants to be 
found, of whatever kind is wanted, and from each of these 
raise the progeny that is to serve as the stock for seed of 
the different plants to be cultivated. 

In many kinds of plants, such as Indian corn, pumpkins, 
&c. the selections may be yearly repeated, without any 
essential inconvenience. In others, such as wheat, barley, 
&c. yearly selections would be too expensive. In such, 
let selections be made, say, every eight years; and from 
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the seeds of the plants thus selected raise a yearly stock, 
sufficient to serve for seed. The more constantly the 
selections are made, however, the more valuable may the 
products be expected from such seeds. 

In regard to the means, just mentioned, for preventing a 
degeneracy of seeds, by the intermixture of different specie* 
of the same plant, we will state a case. Of the Brassica tribe 
of plants there are different specie*, and also varieties of 
two of these, to wit; cabbages of several varieties, common 
turnips of several, and the cabbage-turnip, or ruta*baga, of 
which there are no varieties. -The Cabbages are valuable 
for their heads, or leaves; the common turnip, for its bul* 
bous root; and rutabaga, for its bulbous stalk. 

Now, if seeds for ruta-baga, and for cabbages, were 
constantly raised beside each other, the consequence would 
be, that the bulb of the former would become less, and its 
foliage more extended; while the head or foliage of the 
cabbage would lessen, and its stalk become somewhat bul¬ 
bous: And if all the species and varieties of the plant 
were constantly grown together, for seed, they would grad¬ 
ually become more assimilated, and the most valuable parts 
of each, of course, lessened in product. 

But sometimes an improvement of seed is to be effected, 
by growing varieties of the same plant together. Of Pota¬ 
toes, for instance, there are many varieties, some prefera¬ 
ble for one particular quality, and some for another; some 
for greatness of product, and others for mealiness, and fine¬ 
ness of taste; and, in such case, by growing them togeth¬ 
er, a race is produced which, in part, partakes of the good 
qualities of each. 

The same may be observed of many other plants; and in 
some instances, perhaps, improvements might be made, by 
blending the most valuable qualities, of plants of different 
species, together. 

, Such, we conceive to be, the doctrine of Mr. Cooper; 
and we are of opinion that, in general, it is well founded. 
Mr. C. also contends, and we think with much truth, that 
there is a natural disposition in all seeds, or plants, 

gradually to become habituated to the soil,.or climate, in 
which they are grown. 

CHANGE OF CROPS. Lands are least exhausted by 
a judicious change of such crops as are most suitable to 
the soil. Some lands are well suited for a great variety 
of crops; some, only for particular growths, or for a few 
plants. Some plants may be constantly raised in particular 
?oils, without essentially exhausting them; and some re¬ 
quire a constant change^ of ground, to grow to any advan¬ 
tage* 
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Flax, in particular) cannot bo fully grown an the same 
soil, oftener than once in fceven years. Rye, on the con* 
trary may be raised for twenty years, or more, on grounds 
most suitable to its growth, if the stubble be turned under 
as soon at the crop is harvested* Certain crops are more 
suitable than others, as preparations for certain other crops* 

Generally speaking, changes of leguminous, culmiferous, 
and root-crops are most advisable, in soils which are well 
adapted to the growth of a variety of plants; such as the 
rich sandy, sandy loam, gravelly loam, dry mellow loams, 
and those with a Urge mixture of vegetable earth* 

We will, however, designate such soils as abound most 
in this Country, and the changes which may probably be 
found as well adapted to each as any others. * 

1. A light redish sandy soil. This has naturally but 
little moisture, or other food of plants, until it has additions 
of more retentive earths, and other suitable manures. It is 
commonly too dry for Indian corn. First crop, turnips, 
well manured in the drills with a compost suitable to the 
soil. Second, peas, with some gypsum applied, but not 
so much as to make the crop run too much to haulm. 
Third, rye, with red cloverseed harrowed in with a light 
harrow in the Spring, which operation will be of some 
service to the crop. The two following years, clover, with 
a light dressing of gypsum, after each mowing. 

The last crop may stand for seed; and let so much of 
the crop as includes all the heads of. the grass be taken off 
with a sickle, and turn the rest under immediately; and let 
the ground lie, to begin again with turnips the next year5 
or, if the sward can be turned under sufficiently early, as 
in more southerly climates it may, a crop of wheat may be 
raised on this clover-lay to advantage; and then begin 
again with turnips. 

2. A dark-colored sandy soil. Such are generally fer¬ 
tile and well adapted to the growth of Indian corn, which, 
together with potatoes, may be the first crop; then turnips; 
then wheat, if the turnips can be taken off sufficiently early; 
then clover, managed as before; then another crop of wheat, 
as before; and then begin with Indian corn and potatoes 
again. Or barley may come in after the turnips, with the 
cloverseed sown at the same time. 

3. A sandy loam. This may have various degrees of 
fertility, according to the sand and the loam of which it is 
composed; but, generally, a rotation similar to the last 
mentioned will answer very well. 

4 . A dry loam. Some of these soils are well fited for 
crops of Indian corn, and perhaps for turnips. Generally, 
the mellow reddish*colored looms will be found best adapt¬ 
ed for these crops; and, where this soil is found suitable 
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for them, the rotation may be similar to that test mentioned. 
With the aid of gypsum, crops t>f Indian corn may com¬ 
monly he raised to advantage on such soils. 

Or, sometimes, the first crop should be potatoes, well 
manured with dung j then Indian corn, manured with gyp- 
<um; and, when the ears are somewhat hardened, let the 
crop be cut up and carried off the Held, to be set in shocks 
to ripen, and the ground put In with wheat, and clover to 
fee sown is the Spring, as before. In some cases, perhaps, 
a crop of pumpkins might precede the wheat* crop, to 
Advantages though this must in a great measure depend on 
the quantity of pumpkins that can be raised on any given 
quantity of ground. 

See Pumpki*. 

5. A wet loam. The extent of the rotation, that can be 
profitably pursued on lands of this description, must depend 
much on the degree of superabundant moisture they con¬ 
tain. Where they are quite wet, but lew crops can be 
raised on them, to advantage, except grasses. Such lands 
are greatly improved by hollow-draining. 

' See HoILqw urains. 

Where they are but moderately wet, however, several 
kinds of-crops may be successfully grown on them, especi¬ 
ally if the ground be raised in ridges; though these are 
calculated more readily to injure the land, by washing the 
best pans Of the soil away by heavy rains, if it lies consi¬ 
derably descending. In such case, it is most advisable to 
carry the ridges in such direction as will give them but a 
moderate descent. 

Such grounds are not suitable for roots, though potatoes 
may be raised on them to some advantage. This may be 
the first crop; and, in such case,* let the ground be suffi¬ 
ciently mellowed with ploughing, and then very shallow 
furrows run for forming the beds in which to lay the dung; 
and when the seed is laid it may be covered with a furrow 
of a one-horse plough, run on each side, so that in this way 
the growing room will be more elevated than is necessary 
in drier soils. 

* By throwing up the ground in high narrow ridges, after 
the potatoes are taken off, the fermentation may more 
readily be kept up for the crop of the next year. In this 
state of the ground, a crop of Indian corn may often be 
raised to advantage, by mellowing the ground in the Spring, 
and planting on ridges to be raised by two furrows thrown 
up against each other. 

Let the ground be thrown up in ridges again in the Fall; 
and the next Spring sow it *ith oats, barley, or Summer- 
wheat, according as the ground and the climate may be 
most-suited for one o? the other of theSse crops. 

7 
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Good crops of flax may alto be raised In such soils; and 
they are naturally suitable for Winter-wheat, where they 
are sufficiently dry to enable that crop to withstand the 
Winter-frosts. 

With the third crop grass -seeds should commonly be 
sown, which should be those of timothy or some other kind 
calculated to withstand the frosts of Winter in such soils. 
Clover, no doubt, will answer where the ground is suffi¬ 
ciently dry for Winter-wheat When the grasses begin to 
fail, let the ground be broken up again. Oats, well har¬ 
rowed in on the sward, when this is properly turned over, 
will often answer well for the first grain-crop in such 
soils. * 

6. Dark-colored dry foams/ The darkness of the color 
is commonly owing to a large proportion of vegetable 
earth being mixed with the loam in such soils ; and, as ve¬ 
getable matter is calculated to fertilize soils, those of this 
description are commonly well adapted to the growth of 
almost every plant, and an extensive rotation of crops, 
which may be similar to those mentioned for a dry loam. 
They are not always so good for wheat, however, as some 
of the stiller soils, which have less vegetable matter in 
their composition ; nor so good for turnips, as some fertile 
sandy soils. 

7. Dark-colored wet loams. These being also largely 
mixed with vegetable matter, are often better calculated 
for several growths of roots and grain, than the wet loams 
before mentioned. They are, generally speaking, most 
natural for many kinds of grasses, and for a more or less 
extensive rotation of grain and root-crops, according as 
they may be more or less retentive of moisture. Hollow¬ 
draining may often be found a great improvement of such 
soils, where they are quhe wet; as well for the most of 
grasses, as for crops of roots and of grain. 

8. A gravelly soil. This is commonly a poor earth for 
culture; but more or less so, according to the proportion 
of gravel it contains, and the sort of stopey matter compos* 
ing the gravelly ingredient. A fine schistic gravel may 
sometimes be found quite productive. Generally speaking, 
however, hard gravelly soils are best adapted to crops of 
rye and red-clover, alternately ; and with the aid of gypsum, 
for which manure this soil is peculiarly adapted, and with 
deep ploughing, tolerably good crops of each may be con¬ 
stantly raised. With the aid of gypsum, good crops of 
buckwheat may be had from gravelly soils which are natu¬ 
rally very sterile; and this, instead of rye, may be the in¬ 
termediate crop between thosp of clover, from which the 
most profit is to be expected. 
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Saintfoki may also be grown lo considerable advantage, 
on hard gravels.. See Grasses. But on fine schistic 
gravelly soils, and tliose approaching more to the character 
of that of which we shall next speak, crops of potatoes, 
Indian corn, and even tolerable growths of wheat, may be 
had, in rotation, beside clover, with the aid of gypsum and 
other suitable manures. 

9 . A gravelly loam. There are various degrees of fer¬ 
tility to be found in this soil, according to the quality of 
the loam, and the kind and quantity oi gravel contained in 
its Bu^ generally speaking, it is a soil properly calculated, 
with the aid of gypsum, and other suitable manures, for a 
rotation, say, first of potatoes, then Indian corn, followed by 
wheat in the Fall, after the crop of corn has been cut up; 
or, barley in the Spring, and then clover. Some of the 
mellower and richer sorts of tills soil may also answer well 
for turnips, carrots, and other roots, and generally for almost 
all kinds of crops suitable for dry upland soils, 

10. Clayey soils. Real stiff clays form but a small pro* 
portion of the arable lands of this Country; though there is 
a considerable portion of them that have more or less alu- 
mine m their composition. The more obdurate soils of 
this description, when long manured with lime, end other 
ingredients, lose that adhesion which renders them so un- 
pleasant in cultivation, andjthey then become more assimi¬ 
lated to loamy soils. 

Clays, in their original state, aye unfriendly to the growth 
bf root-crops, and some of them are too retentive of water 
for crops of wheat; but, if they are sufficiently dry, they 
are well adapted for this grain, and tolerably well for oats, 
barley, red-clover, timothy, and some other grasses; though, 
for ail the natural meadow-grasses, the weter clays are belt. 
Stiff clays, being but little assisted by gypsum, do not potr. 
sess the advantages common to most other soils in this 
Country, which are powerfully aided by this stimulant 

The extent of any rotation of crops, on clayey lands, 
must depend much on the proportion of clay they may 
contain. If clayey soils be sufficiently dry, with a propor¬ 
tion of calcareous or sUicious earth mixed with them, they 
may be then well suited for rotations of such eulmiferoua 
and leguminous crops as may be found most advantageous; 
and also, for some of the root-crops, particularly potatoes. 
The rotation in such case may be similar to that for dry 
loams, substituting the potatoe-crop for that of turnips. 

If the soil be merely a stiff dry clay, the first crop may 
be oats, well harrowed in on the sward properly turned 
over s Such, at least, is a common and successful practice 
in Greatbritain. As soon as the crop is harvested, turn the 
stubble upder; and in the Fall throw up the ground into 
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high narrow d^ei. In the mg, cleave these down atid 
prepare the ground for bartof, anti manure the ground 
with a compost, suitable to the toil, before this crop is* 
sown. Plough up the ground again, as soon after harvest-' 
ing as possible; put it in wheat in the Fall; and, in the 
Spring, barrow in clover and timothy-seed. After the 4 
crops of grass begin to fail, begin the rotation with oats, 1 aw 
before 

In England, the beam crop e©t»«8 in as a part of the 
rotation in clay soils; but probably it wouW not answer so 
well in this Country; or at least tins would teem to be 
infered f from the circumstabce that this culture has never 1 
been introduced herd; though probably it might be found 
beneficial on farms where clays entirety abound, m neither 
mm nor Indian com can be raised to advantage on suehr 
soils. 

Where stiff clays are too wet for wheat, they admit of 
but little change; and should be kept mostly in timothy or 
other grasses suitable to the soil* The changes may be 
oats* and then Summer'wheat, or pephapt barley, as before 

mentioned 

* It is difficult, however, to designate particularly the most 
suitable changes of crops for every soil; as they are more 
exactly to be ascertained by the known products of lands, 
when properly cultivated. Rut such crops, in rotation, as 
are found to yield roost clear profit, and are at the same 
time best suited to follow each other, should usually be 
cultivated, after making due allowance for the greater ex¬ 
haustion of the soil* occasioned by the growing of some 
than of others. 

Generally speakings the leguminous and the root-crops, 
with the exception of potatoes, era the least exhausting. 
Rye is the least of a scourger, of the cutmiferous crops, ; 
end perhaps Indian com the most so. The root-crops, and 
particularly turnips, are to he recommended for The profits 
they usually afford; for their being less injurious to the 
ground; and for their being good preparatives for other 
crops. . 

There are several others, not here mentioned, which, in 
many instances, may be found advisable to Cultivate; and 
sometimes it may be beat to follow the almost exclusive 
cultivation of certain plants, which may be found best 
adapted for particular pieces of land 

. CHEESE* For making this article, take the following 
directions: Make your milk blood-warm, and put in your 
runnet; but no more than wiM just make the curd come. 
Add an ounce of fine salt to so much curd as will make w 
cheese of fifteen pounds, and in that proportion for a 
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greater or less. Stir the cued till it is' gathered; put it in 
a strainer, and with your hands work out all the whey % 
then lay It in a clean linen doth, put it in the hoop, and, 
covering it with the doth, put it i» the press,, and let it 
stand there two hours; then tike it out, rub it over with 
fine salt, put it in another dry cloth, and put it in the press 
eight hours; tbes take it out again, put it in another dry 
doth, aod put it in the press again, where it is to senate 
ttH the next cheese is ready. 

When taken out of the press, put it in brine twenty-four 
hours, sad let the brine hare as much saltpetre in it as wth 
lie on » shilling. Some little additions of salt and saltpetre 
mdst be occasionally made to the brine; and let it be 
cleansed as often as necessary, by beating it and taking off 
the scum. When you trite the cheese ant, dry h with s 
cloth; bind it round with a long string to make it keep its 
shape, which must be kept round it for some days, and let 
it be daily turned on the shelf, for two months. 

Let the evening milk be put with that of the morning; 
and, to make the best cheeses, let none of the cream be 
taken away. If the evening milk, however, be skiaacd, and 
added to that of the-morning, it will make tolerable cheese. 
Skim-milk cheeses are also made ; but they are not worth 
much., 

The method of making the much-admired Stilton cheese, 
in England, as communicated by Mr. Monk t is as fol¬ 
lows: 

4 Trite the night’s cream and put it to the morning?# 
milk with the ruanet. When the curd is came, it is not to 
be broken, as is done with other cheeses; but take it out 
wkh a soil-dish altogether, and place It in a setve to dram 
gradually, and as it drains keep gradually pressing it, till it 
becomes firm and dry; then {dace it in s wooden hoop; 
afterwards to be kept dry on boards, turned frequently, with 
cloth binders round it, which are to be tightened as occa¬ 
sion requires. The Dairy-maid must not be disheartened, 
if she does not succeed perfectly in her first attempt. 

4 In the dairies which I visited (says Mr. Monk) the 
cheeses, after befog taken out of the wooden hoop, were 
bound tight round with a cloth, which was changed every 
day, until the cheese became firm enough to support itself. 
After the cloth was taken off, they were robed eveiy day 
all over, for two or three months, with a brush, and, if the 
weather was damp or moist, twice a day; and, even before 
the cloth was taken off, the top and bottom were well rob¬ 
ed every day. 

4 There is no doubt (says he) but those cheeses require 
s great deal of attention, owing to their richness and tfcick- 
ueif. They run from eight to eighteen pounds.* 
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They are never better than when about a year old. 
They sell in England from twelve to fourteen pence ster¬ 
ling per pound. 

But no good cheese can be made, unless the runnel 
be good. 

See Runnet. 

The room where cheeses are to be kept for drying should 
be dark, to keep out flies; and, to prevent these from de¬ 
positing their eggs in the cracks of the cheeses, let them 
be smeared over with a mixture of salt butter and tar. To 
give them a fine color, let a little annotto be put hi the milk. 
This is harmless: But beware of coloring them with any 
thing that is poisonous. 

The whey, after the cttrd has been gathered, is nourish¬ 
ing for Swine. It may aho be converted into good vinegar, 
by being exposed to the sun, for a few days; and this is, no 

doubt, the most profitable use to which it can be applied. 

CHURN. A good kind of chum is the oblong square, 
which is turned on two pivots by a crank.' The pivots are 
not placed in the centre of the two ends; but one is placed 
at one side of the end, and the other at the opposite side 
of the other end, so that the churn is suspended diagonally 
on the pivots. This, when it is turned, gives the milk a 
violent motion from one end of the churn to the other; 
while, at the saute time, it turns very eaeily.‘ The churn 
ought to be about of the following proportions: One that 
is three feet long ought to be one foot wide one way, and 
about nine inches wide the other way; so as to form a flat 
oblong square. The pivots are made of iron, and are rivet¬ 
ed on the outside. A square bole is made on one side, for 
leting In the milk t and taking out the butter; and a square 
piece is made exactly filed to fill up the hole, which is 
fastened down to its place by a little iron bar across it, with 
a staple at each end. 

Another kind of chum, that is much approved, is the 
barrel-chum, which is turned on pivots, fastened on the 
centre of each end. Two boards, like shelves, are fixed 
within, opposite to each other^ extending from the inner 
circumference about half way to the center; and as the 
vessel turns the milk keeps pouring off the one or the 
other, and thus is kept in violent motion. It has a hole at 
the side for puting in the milk, and taking out the butter, 
similar to the one just described. 

Either of these kinds of churn is much easier worked, 
than those in common use. 

Some, who keep large dairies, make use of a Horse for , 
churning. In this case, the churn is an upright one, nearly 
similar in shape to those in common use, and, instead of a 
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dasher, an upright piece with the lower end set io the 
bottom of the vessel, and extending through its lid, having 
two wings full of holes within, is turned round, with suffi¬ 
cient velocity, by means of a cogwheel and trunnelhead, 
similar to those of a gristmill. 

A churn of this kind might also be turned with a sweep, 
by hand, or even by wind-machinery, when the winds blow. 

See Wind-machinery. 

If the winds should not blow when the churning should 
he done, and the particular time for this is not very essen¬ 
tial the work might be done by a Horse, or by band. 

We offer this with some reluctance, however; for fear 
of being thought more theoretical than practical. 

An improvement in the dasher of the common churn 
has also been made, by which that kind of chum is con¬ 
sidered by many to be, for common purposes, equal, if not 
superior, to aDy in use. 

The dasher turns on the handle, by being fixed to it by a 
pivot. The dasher is merely two cross-pieces, say, three 
inches square, put together, by being let into each other, 
which then form four wings. These are cut beveling on 
each side, at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that they 
Stand diagonally; the whole being very similar to the 
wings of the little windmills (so called) which are set up, 
on pedes, to be turned by the wind. 

As this dashqr goes down, in the milk, it turns one way, 
on its pivot in the lower end of the handle, and as it comes 
up, it turns the other ways and this produces an agitation 
of the milk, better calculated for producing the butter, 
than any method ever yet known. It is so efficacious in its 
operation, that the churning must be performed moderately, 
or the butter will come too soon, and be smelted, as it is 
technically called by some. 

Mr. Fishery the Inventor of this dasher, obtained a pre¬ 
mium in England, for the discovery. The churning with 
this dasher is not attended with that splashing of the milk, 
so troublesome in the churn with the common dasher. 

Oak is generally prefered for churns, as pine is apt to 
communicate something of its taste to the butter. 

CIDER. To make the best cider, there are several re¬ 
quisites. The apples should be of one sort, and of the 
best kind. They should be perfectly sound, ripe, and 
clean. Those which are shook from the trees by a gentle 
shaking are best;, and all knoty, wormy, and roteo ones 
should be rejected. Such as are not of this prime rate may 
be made into common cider. 

The apples thus selected should be spread on a floor, 
raised from the ground, with a cover over it, and the sides 
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etclosed. Here they are to lie for the purpose of sweats 
lug. They should lie about lour or five days, when the 
weather is dry and warm; but longer, when wet and cool; 
and let them he dried, by exposure to the sun, the roten 
ones thrown away, and ground Immediately in a clean 
mill. 

When the cheese is made, k should stand about twelve 
or fourteen hours, before the press is put upon it 5 fer this 
delay in pressing will greatly improve the cider. 

The best plan of making She cheese is, to cut off the but 
ends of the straw, and lay it al o ng on the fonr sides, with 
the cut ends projecting out about four inches, on each side, 
beyond the extent intended to be given toe cheese: Then, 
with a strait smooth board, made for the purpose, about 
five inches wide, and of sufficient length, you commence 
forming one aide of the layer of pumace, by building it up 
compactly against the board, which is set upright on hs 
edge. When that side is formed, take away the board, and 
in the same way proceed to form the next, and so on till 
the four sides are built up. Then lay on another layer of 
straw, as before, an4 proceed with the board to build up 
the four sides of the next layer of pumace, and thus you 
proceed building up the cheese as nearly perpendicular as 
possible. 

In this way, the cheese, by having the straw to lap well 
in the middle, or centre, is in no danger of bursting open 
in pressing, as is often the case when large cheeses are 
made in the common way, with the straw brought round 
the outside of each layer of the pumace. We have seen 
cheeses made, in the manner here recommended, large 
enough to run off twenty-four barrels of cider. 

The first and last Tuning of a cheese should be put by 
itself, as it is not so good as the rest. In pouring the cider 
into the cask, let there be a strainer of coarse doth in the 
bottom of the funnel, to keep out the pumaee. New casks, 
or those which have just been emptied of brandy, are the 
best. If old casks are to be used, it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to have them perfectly clean. When they are 
first emptied, they should be well washed, and then bunged 
up tight. For want of this precaution, they often become 
musty, and then they spoil all the liquor afterwards put 
into them. 

The only successful method of cleansing musty casks, 
we have ever heard of, is that communicated by M. Lenor - 
mandeti which he learned of a French Peasant, as appears 
in ‘ The Annals of Arts and Manufactures/ published in 
France, and is as follows: 

* Make up in quantity what will be equal to about a 
sixteenth-part of what the calk to be cleapsed will hold, of 
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the following ingredients, viz* abom four pounds of cotmndn 
salt, and one of aliutn, added to a mixture of water with 
Cowdung fresh droped from a Cow (no other will answer) ; 
put the whole in a pot and beat it almost to boiling, stiring 
it constantly; pour it thus heated into the cask, and shake 
it well, turning it round on every side, and continue sbak- 
ing it every hour or two, taking out the bung while shak¬ 
ing, lest it burst. 

4 When its contents have become cold, pour them out, 
and rinse it clean; then pour in some hot water, in which 
about two pounds mote of salt, and one of allum, have been 
dissolved; shake the cask well on every side, as before, 
and while the water is yet warm pour it out; drain the 
cask, and bung it up tight, till wanted for use. 

‘ This (says Mr. L.) will not only make the cask perfect¬ 
ly sweet, but will even restore wine to sweetness again, 
that has been injured by being put in a musty cask.’ 

When casks have more or less of a sour smell, Mr, 
L'Hommedieu directs to take at the rate of about a pint of 
unslacked lime for a barrrel, put it in, and pour In three or 
four gallons of hot water, or more for a larger cask; shake 
it well on every side, giving it some vent, as before men¬ 
tioned; let it stand till cooled, and then rinse it with <?old 
water. Repeat the operation, if the cask does not then 
smell perfectly sweet. Most probably, a suitable quantity 
of wood-ashes would more effectually eradicate any sour¬ 
ness in the cask. 

After it has been filled with the liquor, the next process 
is the fermentation, and this is a matter of" some nicety. 

There are three fermentations; the vinous, the acid, and 
the putrid. When the first ceases the second begins, and 
when that ceases the third begins. The first is only neces¬ 
sary for cider, and care must be taken to stop all further 
fermentation, as soon as this is over. This is known by the 
liquor ceasing to throw up little bubbles to the top. Then 
too all the pumace is raised up, and, if suffered to remain 
there, will again sink to the bottom and render the liquor 
turbid. Let this time then be carefully observed, and let 
the liquor then be drawn off, not too closely, and put into 
other clean casks, or bottled, closed tight, and set away in 
a cool cellar. Let a gallon of French brandy be added to 
every barrel. 

But, to further improve it, let it undergo a further ope¬ 
ration, as follows: As you draw off the cider from the 
first casks, put it into fresh ones* filling each about three- 
quarters full, and set them away till Winter; at which time 
let them be exposed to the frosts, until one-half or even 
two-thirds of the contents of each are frozen; give the li- 
qour some vent while freezing; draw off the unfrozen part, 

1 
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bottle it, or put it in clean new casks, and set it away in a 
cool cellar, and let it remain there for two or three year*, 
and it will then nearly equal the best wines. , 

See further, Wine. 

If it should require clarifying, let it be done with isin- 
glass, or it may be leached through a tub of powdered 
charcoal, which will render it very clear; but the tub 
should be covered close to prevent any evaporation of the 
spirit. To clarify it with isinglass, pour into each vessel 
about a pint of the* infusion, of about sixty grains of the 
most transparent of this glue in a little white wine and rain 
or river water, stired well together, after being strained 
through a linen cloth. This viscous' substance spreads 
over the surface of the liquor, and carries all the dregs 
with it to the bottom. 

Some boil cider in the Spring, for Summer-use; but the 
practice is a very bad one, particularly when boiled in brass 
kettles. If any boiling be ever proper for cider, it must be 
as it comes from the press. This is the proper method of 
treating water-cider, or that which is extracted from the 
pumace after the cheese has been pressed. The puptace 
is put into casks in the evening, with a due proportion of 
warm water thrown on it, and in the morniftg it is made 
into a cheese, and pressed off again; the liquor is then to 
be boiled till all the scum has risen and been skimed off, 
and then it is to be put away in casks in a cool cellar, and 
treated like other cider. It ferments but little, and makes 
a pleasant drink for the next Summer, if bottled, or other¬ 
wise kept well. Perhaps this would be a good method of 
treating all rider. 

Cider may be kept for years in casks, without ferment¬ 
ing, by burying them deeply under ground, or immersing 
them in spring water; and when taken up the cider will be 

very fine. 

A drink, called cider-royal, is made of the best runing of 
the cheese, well clarified; with six or eight gallons of 
French brandj, or good cider brandy, added to a barrel: 
Let the vessel be filled full, bunged tight, and set in a cool 

cellar, and in the course of a twelvemonth it will be a fine 
drink. If good rectified whiskey be used, instead of bran¬ 
dy, it will answer very well. 

A quart of honey, or molasses, and a quart of brandy, or 
other spirits, added to a barrel of cider, will improve the 
liquor very much, and will restore that which has become 
too flat and insipid. To prevent its becoming pricked, or 
to cure it when it is so, put a little pearl-ashes, or other 
mild alkali, into the cask. A lump of chalk broken in 
pieces, and thrown in, is also good. Salt of tartar, when 
the cider is about to be used, 1* also recommended. 
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To refine cider, and give it a fine amber-color, the fol¬ 
lowing method is much approved of. Take the whites of 
six eggs, with a handful of fine beach sand, washed cleans 
stir them well together; then boil a quart of molasses down 
to a candy, and cool it by pouring in cider, and put this, 
together with the eggs and sand, into a barrel of cider, and 
mix the whole well together. When thus managed, it will 
keep for many years. Molasses alone will also refine cider, 
and give it a higher color; but, to prevent the molasses 
making it prick, let an equal quantity of brandy be add¬ 
ed to it* Skim-milk, with some lime slacked in it, and 
mixed with it, or with the white of eggs with the shells 
broken in, is also good for clarifying all liquors, when 
well mixed with them. A piece of fresh bloody meat, put 
into the cask, will also refine the liquor and serve for it to 
feed on. 

To prevent the fermentation of cider, let the cask be first 
strongly fumigated with burnt sulphur; then put in some 
of the cider, burn more sulphur in the cask, stop it tight, 
and shake the whole up together; fill the cask, bung it 
light, and put it away in a cool cellar. 

To bring on a fermentation, take three pints of yeast for 
a hogshead, add as much jalup as will lie on a sixpence, 
mix them with some of the cider, beat the mass up till 
it is frothy, then pour it into the cask, and stir it up well. 
Keep the vessel full, and the bung open, for the froth and 
foul stuff to work out. In about fifteen days, the froth will 
be clean and white; then, to stop the fermentation, rack the 
cider off into a clean vessel, add two gallons of brandy, or 
well* rectified whiskey, to it, and bung it up. Let the cask 
be full, and keep the venthole open for a day or two. By 
this process, cider that is poor, and ill-tasted, may be won¬ 
derfully improved. Let it be refined by some of the meth¬ 
ods before described. 

To cure oily cider, take one ounce of salt of tartar, and 
two and a half of sweet spirit of nitre, in a gallon of milk, 
for a hogshead.- To cure ropy cider, take six pounds of 
powdered allum, and stir it into a hogshead; then rack it 
off and clarify it. 

To color cider, take a quarter of a pound of sugar, burnt 
black, and dissolved in half a pint of hot water, for a hogs¬ 
head; add a quarter of an ounce of allum, to set the 
color. 

Cider-brandy mixed with an equal quantity of honey, or 
clarified sugar, is much recommended by some for improv¬ 
ing common cider; so that, when refined, it may be made 
as strong, and as pleasant, as the most of wines. 

Cider has been made in Greatbritain, of such superior 
quality as to command a price of sixty guineas a hogshead* 
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If such can be made there, it can also be made here,, where 
our climate in general is more favorable for the production 
of apples of the best qualities. 

Mr. Wynkoofi (of Pa.) says that the Virginia crabapple 
is the best for making cider within his knowledge. 

See Crabapple. 

We will also add his method of managing the cider from 
that apple. 

He says that when, by placing the ear at the bung, a 
hissing noise is no longer heard, then the fermentation has 
ceased; and then the cider should be drawn off. If this 
be not done, the pumace at the bottom will, during a damp 

or warm state of the weather, rise up, which produces a 
second fermentation, of the acetous kind, which hurts the 
liqour. 

When the cider is drawn off into other clean casks, an 
ebullition pervades the liquor; and while that continues the 
bung is laid loose in the hole, and the gtmblethole is kept 
open till the ebullition subsides. Then put in the bung, 
tight, leaving the gimblethole partly open a tittle longer) 
and then close that up. 

He fines his cider after the ebullition, which takes place 
after the second racking, has subsided.. At this time, he 
draws off some gallons of cider into a small cask; to which 
he adds isinglass, pounded and unraveled into shreds, at 
the rate of two ounces for a hogshead; and the liquor thus 
drawn off, with the isinglass in it, is stired up for three or 
four days, so that it becomes diluted to a thin jelly; when 
the whole is strained through a fine hairseive, and put into 
a clean hogshead, which is filled with the rest of the cider 
from which a part was drawn, as before mentioned. 

He racks off his cider six times; first, when the ferment* 
ation has ceased; second, when the ebullition has ceased; 
third, when drawn off to be put on the fining; fourth, when 
drawn off the lees of the fining; fifth, when the consequent 
ebullition has again ceased, and the cider has lain still six 
or eight days; when it is then drawn off into clean barrels, 
or bottles. He sells this cider for upwards of fourteeen 
dollars a barrel. 

CLAY. The basis of this earth is alumine. A quality 
peculiar to clay is, that, by reason of its alumine, it con¬ 
tracts, when dried or heated, and expands again, when + 
moistened. A clayey soil therefore is always to be known 
by its cracking open in dry weather; and the more clayey, 
the wider will be these openings. 

Where the soil is very clayey, and at the same time wet, 
it is worth but little for the plough; though it may be 
good for mowing, or pasture; but if the adhesion of the 
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soil be destroyed by prqper manures, and it be laid dry by 
hollow-draining, it then hecomet a fine soil for most pro¬ 
ductions. 

See Manures, and Hollow-brains. 

Some nicety Is requisite* as to the proper time for 
ploughing this ground. If it be too dry, it will not crum¬ 
ble ; and if too wet, the ploughing will only render it more 
compact. The hard clods are easiest mellowed by the 
plough, after they have been merely wet through with a 
gentle rain. 

See further, Earths. 

CLEARING of LANDS. But little need be said on 

this subject; as he who has to undertake the clearing new 

lands will acquire more knowledge, from practice, of the 
best methods of subduing our heavy forests, than from any 
essay on the subject. He will find that the essential point 
is to put his shoulder to the wheel, and persevere undaunt¬ 
edly ; and in a few years be will find bis exertions amply 
compensated, by the pleasing scenes and profitable im¬ 
provements which shall have been made around his dwell¬ 
ing. 

When new Settlers first go into the woods, they have to 
spend much valuable time in hunting up their Oxen and 
Milcheows, which, for want of an enclosed pasture, have 
to run in the woods; and to remedy this, as soon m possi¬ 
ble, we would propose the following: About the first of 
June, take a suitable piece of ground, cut out the bushes, 
and all the small growth of timber which shall be under e 
certain size, say a foot over at the but; pile all the brush 
round those trees which are left standing. In a dry time, 
in the month of August, set fire to them, and the fires will 
kill the trees left standing; then pile and -burn what lies on 
the ground, which is soon done, and in due season barrow 
in a crop of wheat or rye, and in the following Spring sow 
the ground over with herdagrass. The crop of wheat or 
rye, sown in this way, will be nearly as good as if the tim¬ 
ber were all taken off; and the year following the ground 
will afford the requisite supply of pasture and bay. When 
the limbs of the standing trees begin to rot and fall off, cut 
the whole down, and let them lie there; as the pasture 
will not be injured* but rather eventually benefited, by the 
• trees lying and roiing upon it. This method of killing 
trees by fire is, however, only recommended where they 
are such as cannot be killed by girdling; such as beach, 
maple, basswood, &c. 

New Settlers, who will take this method of providing a 
supply of pasture and hay, will always find their account in 
. two ways: It is turning the grounds to immediate profit, 
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with the least possible expense § and the surplus of hay and 
pasture will command an extra price; as those articles are 
always scarce, during the commencement of new settle- 
ments. 

CLIMATE. All seeds are to be planted, or sown, at 
such time as is suitable to the climate. In northerly cU- 
xnates, or in very elevated situations, the Spring and Au¬ 
tumn press closer upon each other; and there the Spring- 
crops must be planted, or sown, later, and the Fall-crops 
earlier, than in more temperate climates. The right time 
for planting and sowing must, therefore, be ascertained by 
the judgment of the Farmer, founded on due experience, 
and a knowledge of the climate in which he lives. 

Climate depends greatly on altitude as well as latitude • 
This is no where more strikingly exemplified, than on the 
sides of Mount JLtna. When, at the base of that mountain, 
the Peasants are reaping their Spring-crops, on its highest' 
cultivable parts they are busied in sowing the same crops; 
and at its extreme point of elevation is perpetual Winter. 
The highest lands which lie/ between the Mohawk and 
Blackriver, in this State, are not fifty miles north of Alba*- 
ny; yet the climate, on this height, is at least six degrees 
of latitude colder, than at that city. 

From a knowledge of these facts, it is obvious, that the 
same productions will not thrive equally well in all places, 
under the same degree of latitude, even though the soil be' 
the same; and, knowing this, it becomes necessary for the 
Farmer to regulate his system of farming accordingly. 

CLOVER (Trifolium firateme.) White-clover is a 
very fine grass, affording the sweetest pasture and hay; 
but the product is too .small, when compared with red- 
clover, which is nearly as sweet, to be worth cultivating. 

The almost universal use of red-clover, upon dry upland 
soils, is, it would seem, an indication of its superiority over 
most other grasses; but, it oertainly never can be made to 
yield so great a clear y as Lucerne, where this grass is 
cultivated in a suitable soil and climate. 

See also Grasses, for the great product of tjhe Fioria. 

One excelence of red-clover is, that it is the only grass 
which can with advantage be turned under by the plough, 
and thus, with one ploughing only, ensure a good crop of $ 
wheat or other grain. The crop, however, will be best 
where the clover is mowed, and not fed off by cattle. 
Another good quality is its superiority over almost all 
other grasses, in mellowing and enriching the soil. It de¬ 
rives most of its nourishment from a considerable depth; 
and, like all tap-rooted plants, it exhausts the l$nd but/V 
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little; while, at the same time, when ploughed under, ft 
forms a good green-dressing for the soil. 

Green clover is a good food for Swine, during Summer; 
and clover-hay, when boiled, is also found to be a good food 
ibr them, during Winter. Mr. Livingston makes mention 
of a Farmer at Rhinebeck, who fed his Hogs, during Win¬ 
ter, with no other food but boiled clover, and that they 
were kept in good condition. The clover used for them 
was preserved by being salted, a half peck to a load. It 
was cut and left in winrows about six hours, then put Into 
small cocks. , The next day, about noon, these were open¬ 
ed $ towards evening they were hauled home, and laid away 
with salt, which kept the hay green all the year. 

See further, Swine, and Steamboilbb. 

The quantity of red-cioverseed, to be sown to the acrff 
is,about fourteen pounds, and none but clean seed ought to 
be sown. 

The best crops with which to sow clover, are barley, 
oats, and Spring-wheat. It is, however, frequently sown 
In the Spring, on Winter-wheat, or rye; but in this way it 
often happens that the seeds do not grow, owing to their 
not being covered. This difficulty may, however, be obvi- 
ated, by giving the ground a brushing, by draging a large 
bunch of bushes, tied together, over it, where the land is 
rough; or by giving it a light harrowing, where it is 
smooth; either of which methods, but particularly the lat¬ 
ter, will be a benefit to the growth of wheat or rye. It 
may also be sown with Winter-wheat, or rye, in the Fall; 
but there is danger in that case of its being killed by the 
succeeding Winter. 

Clover yields two crops in the season, if the land be in 
good heart; unless it be in the northerly parts of the State, 
where the second growth will generally be too small to 
mow to advantage, and is, therefore, best to be fed off. 

When a crop of yed-cloverseed is to be raised, let it be 
from the last crop of the second year; as suffering the crop 
to ripen injures the roots for a succeeding crop. In the 
first crop, of either season, very little seed is to be found* 
In more northerly climates, where a second crop is scarce¬ 
ly to be afforded, let the clover be pastured the second 
year, until about the tenth of June; and then let it grow 
up for the seed-crop, which is to stand till the seeds are 
fully ripe. 

As this growth, when it has stood so long, is of but little 
▼alue for hay, we believe the best plan is merely to cut off, 
with the sickle, so much of the crop as to gather all the 
heads; and then to turn the rest under with the plough, as 
a green-dressing for the soil. 

See Gbeen-dressing. 
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By this management the land will be essentially improv¬ 
ed for bearing the next cropt and the expense of threshing 
out the seed will be greatly diminished, on account of its 
being contained in a much less quantity of -the crop, than 
where it is mowed off with the sithe. 

The part containing the seed must be well dried in the 
sun, before the seed can readily be threshed out, which 
operatioh may be performed with Horses. About three 
bushels of seed may be expected from an acre; and it 
usually sells for about eleven dollars per bushel. 

If it be desirable to keep land constantly in red-clover, 
it may be done by sowing about half the usual allowance of 
seed every Spring on the ground, and giving it a harrow¬ 
ing ; which will assist the growth of the plants of clover 
already in the soil, and serve to cover the seeds. 

For producing the greatest crops of clover, it is advisa¬ 
ble to give the ground a slight dressing with gypsum, 
after each mowing. Half a bushel of this manure may be 
strewed equally over an acre, by its being well mixed with 
a suitable proportion of dry earth, or ashes and fine salt; 
the two latter ingredients being useful to the soil, as an 
additional manure. 

Under Nutriment or Food, it will be seen, that red- 
clover is among the most nourishing grasses; though per¬ 
haps not so much so as some others. The hay made from 
it is, however, found to produce too great a degree of 
looseness, when fed to Horses, and on this account should 
have a mixture of timothy or other suitable grass grown 
with it, when it is intended for hay for these animals. 

See further, Grasses, 

COMPOSTS. See Manures. 

CORNSHELLER. A machine for shelling Indian Com. 

It was invented in Massachusetts, and patented by the In¬ 
ventor. The qppense of the machine is about twenty dol¬ 
lars. It separates the grain perfectly clean from the cob, 
at the rate of about half a bushel in a minute. One Hand 

is requisite to turn the roller, and another to throw in 
the ears. The work proceeds as fast as the ears can be 
thrown In singly, or one at a time. 

Those who raise large crops of this gram will find a 
great saving in the use of this machine. It 1 is not subject 
to get out of repair; and, with care, would probably last 
a century. A number of Farmers or Planters may, very 
readily, have one of these machines in common stock. 
The model of it may be seen at the City of Wash¬ 
ington. 
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COTTON (Goasyfiium.) There are different specie# 
of cotton-plants; but all natives of warmer climates. 1. The 
common herbaceous cotton, that creeps along the ground, 
has yellow flowers, succeeded by large oval pods, filled 
with seeds and cotton. 2. The American cottoo, with 
hairy stalks, two or three feet high. 3 . The Barbadoes 
cotton, with a shrubby branching stalk, four or five feet 
high. 4 . The tree cotton, with a branching woody stalk, 
six or eight feet high. The flowers and pods of the three 
latter species are like those of the first. The three first 
species are annual, and the fourth perennial. 

The cotton-plant cultivated in the Southern States is an¬ 
nually planted in April, or earlier. The ground is prepar¬ 
ed, and the seed commited to the earth, in a manner very 
similar to that pursued in the culture of Indian corn. The 
young plants come up with two yawning lobes, similar to 
the cotyledons of the common bean; and when they appear 
above ground the weakest are pulled up, and none left but 
those which are strong and vigorous. The weeds are 
eradicated from the growing plants in the usual manner of 
hoed crops, and the crop is collected in October and No* 
yember. 

About double the number of Hands are requisite to 
gather the crop, that were necessary in raising it; but, in 
this harvest, Children are capable of performing a consider¬ 
able share of the business. The wool is cleared of th# 
seeds by the gin, and is afterwards hand-picked, In order to 
clean it thoroughly from any particles of the pods or other 
substances adhering to it. It is then stowed in large bags, 
where it is well trodden down as it is thrown in; and, in 
order to assist in pressing it more cotnpactly, some water is 
every now and then sprinkled on the outside of the bag. 

In this Country, cotton of the best quality is produced in 
the immediate vicinity of the ocean: The seaisland cotton 
is therefore the most valuable. The fertility of the soil for 
raising the crop does not seem so essential. Dr. Meant 
says he has ‘ seen it grow and flourish with equal luxu¬ 
riance in the black alluvial soil of an island in the Altama- 
ha, and in the blowing sand of St. Simons/ 

As the crop does not very essentially exhaust the soil, it 
would seem that level lands may, for a considerable length 
of time, be kept in the culture of this plant; but where the 
lands lie rolling or undulated, and are at the same time of 
a retentive nature, the heavy showers, which commonly 
prevail in the southerly latitudes, are calculated greatly to^ 
injure grounds under the constant cultivation of this, or 
any other hoed crop, by washing away the best parts of the 
yurfacc, and by curing it into deep . which are 
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equally injurious to good cultivation, and unpleasant to the 
eye of those unaccustomed to View such lacuations of our 
mother earth, but to behold her in her nadve rote of green. 

Whether the product of cotton can be essentially aug¬ 
mented, by the application of common manures, we are not 
particularly informed; though we have understood, that 
common salt assists the growth of the crop, when applied 
to the plants. If this be the case, the method of sending 
sea*water into the interior, as described under Manures, 
might probably be found advantageous to the crop. 

In regard to the insect that is often so injurious to cotton, 
we can only say, that if it arrive at the part of the plants 
where it commits its depredations, by climbing up the 
stalks, its ascent might probably be prevented by surround¬ 
ing each stalk with some repulsive ointment, or matter, as 
mentioned under Insects; but, how well this additional 
labor would be rewarded, by the saving in the crop, expe¬ 
rience alone must determine. 

Let the insect arrive at its-place of destination in what¬ 
ever way it may, a method of extirpating it is mentioned in 
the Edinburg Encyclopedia, which the Writer thinks might 
be pursued to advantage: This is to prepare something 
similar to an umbrella, the covering being merely of paper t 
which is to be set over the plants, successively, while a 
match of burning sulphur is placed underneath. The cover 
confines the fumes of the sulphur, so that the insects are 
enveloped in it; in which situation the Writer thinks they 
roust perish in a very few minutes; so that one Man, with 
these means of destruction to the insects, could fumigate a 
great many plants in a day. 

The Writer makes a calculation how much ground 
could, in this way, be gone over, by one Hapd, in a day; 
the result of which is, that the expense of the process 
would not be very considerable. The plafr may be well 
worthy of experiment. 

We imagine that Planters in general will see the propri¬ 
ety of relinquishing, in a great measure, the growing of 

cotton, for other pursuits of agriculture, more profitable, 
and less calculated to exhaust the soil. Even if cotton be 
not so great a scourger of the land as many other crop^ 
still it affords no essential return of manure to the earth; 
and lands, even if not wholly exhausted, will become tired 
of bearing too much of one particular growth. 

There is a general disposition in almost every part of the 
earth to require changes in the growths which it bears. 
We see this exemplified even in the forests. Where land 
becomes divested of its timber, by clearing or otherwise, 
and is afterwards left untiled, it usually produces a now 
and different growth from that which it formerly bore. 
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, The extensive culture of the Guinea-grass (See Grasses) 
will enable the Southern Planters to cover their fields with 
cattle; and where these may be readily grown, in profusion* 
there will always be found the residence of wealth and 
plenty. 

COWS. The marks of a good Cow are these: The 
forehead broad, the eyes black, the boms large and clean, 
the neck long and straight, the belly large and deep, the 
thighs thick, the legs round with short joints, and the feet 
broad and thick. Red Cows are said to give the best milk; 
though the black ones are said to bring the best Caives 9 
which is, however, doubtful. But the Cow that gives milk 
the longest time, between the periods of her calving, is 
generally best for profit or for family-use; provided, the 
quantity and quality of her milk be equal to that of others. 
Just before calving, a Cow should be well fed; and, if she 
calve in Winter, her drink should be a little warmed for a 
day and night afterwards. If she does not clean well, after 
calving, give her a pale of warm water, with some ashes 
in it. Those that calve pretty early will yield most milk 
in the season. 

The times of milking ought to be regular, and as nearly 
equi-distant as possible. Where the feeding is full, it is 
found that milking three times a day, during the Summer 
season particularly, will increase the quantity nearly one- 
third. In that case, the first milking ought to be by sunrise, 
the second about one, and the latter about seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening. Omiting to milk Cows regularly, 
at least twice a day, tends very much to dry them. Some¬ 
times one or more teats of a Cow may be diseased; but 
this does not affect the milk of the rest. 

Cows are certainly very profitable. Allowing one to give 
only six quarts a day, for forty weeks in each year, and 
this is not a large allowance, her milk, at two cents per 
quart, will amount to upwards of tbirty»three dollars; 
which is probably sufficient to purchase her, and pay for a 
year’s keeping. 

See further, Neat-cattle, Cream, Dairy, &c. 

CRABAPPLETREE (Pyrua Coronaria*) The tree 
bearing this name in Europe is different from that found in 
this Country. The blossom of that ’ growing here is very 
fragrant; its fruit small and sour. The Virginia crabapple 
is famous for the cider made from it; but we believe it 
must be a variety of the tree different from that growing 
farther to the north, as the fruit of Lhis has an uncommon 
degree of acidity . 
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The Virginia crab is an alternate bearer. An Orchard 
of two hundred and forty trees of this kind is cultivated, in 
Pennsylvania, by Mr. Wynkoofi . The trees art about 
twenty years old, and they afford him, every other year, 
about one hundred and sixty barrels of cider, which, after 
being made, and fined, after his superior method, he sells 
for about thirteen dollars a barrel, exclusive of the cask. 
Cider made from the Virginia crab has been taken for 
champaine. 

The tree is hardy, suited to almost all soils, Uniform in its 
bearing* and the limbs are less liable to split or break off, 

when heavily laden with fruit. Probably it might be made 
a ytearly bearer by being treated, at the commencement of 

its bearing, in the manner directed under Afplktrkc. If 
so, it would greatly enhance its value. 

For the process pursued by Mr. Wynkoofa in maturing 
his cider, see Cider, 

CREAM. Pans, or trays, for holding milk, to raise the 
most cream, ought to be broad and shallow, and the milk 
put in them should not be more than three or four inches 
in depth. Tin and wood are the best materials for making 
these. Some line wooden trays with lead; but this is a 
bad practice, as lead may sometimes be dissolved by the 
acid of the milk, and then it is poisonous. Wooden trays 
ought to be well scalded, and dried in a cool place, as often 
as new milk is put into them, to prevent the Wood from 
absorbing too much of the acidity of the milk, and thus 
coagulating the new milk, before the cream has time to 
rise; for cream will not rise, after the milk has become 
coagulated. 

It new milk be kept as warm as when it comes from the 
Cow, no cream will rise on it; but, when sufficiently cool¬ 
ed, the cream separates from the rest and rises to the top. 

In order then to effect this, to the best advantage, the new 
milk should be made as cool as possible, and the cooler it 
is thus made, the more suddenly and effectually the cream 
will rise. The cooler the cellars, therefore, in which milk 
is kept, the better. To set milkpans, made of tin, in beds 
of salt, would, no doubt, be useful, where the cellar is too 
warm; and to set all milkvessels on a floor which is con¬ 
stantly covered with cold springwater, is also an excelent 
plan; and, where it can be done, ought never to be omited. 

Most of the cream comes last from the. Cow in milking. 
The last half-pint of milk that can be got, by milking the 
Cow dry, contains as much cream as the first qua A, or 
perhaps three pints; aud, for this reason, Cows ought 
always to be milked as clean as possible. . The quantity of 
cream will also be greater, if the milk of each Cow be 
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strained into a pan by itself, as soon as possible. The 
practice of pouring the milk of the Cows together, while 
milking, and leting the whole stand dll nearly cooled, is ft 
very bad one, as, In this way, much of the cream will not 
afterwards rise. 

It is said, that any given quantity of milk, having the 
cream separated by the scalding process we shall describe, 
yields a fourth more of butter; and it is well known that 
this cream may be churned into butter in two or three 
minutes. 

The milk is kept twenty-four hours; it is then put into a 
vessel over a small fire, which shall only be sufficient to 
raise the heat of the milk, nearly to boiling, in two hours, 
not less; and when it has been this length of time heating, 
and begins to exhibit indications of being near boiling, by 
bubbles rising to the surface, it is to be taken off, and let 
stand twenty-four hours more. The smallest degree of 
boiling mars the process. 

At the end of this time, the cream will be all 'on the 
surface. It is then to be divided Into squares, with a 
knife, and taken off from the milk beneath. This cream 
will keep much longer, without souring, than cream raised 
In the common way; and may be, at any time, quickly 
converted into butter. It may also be salted, and used cicii 
bread, or otherwise, without churning. 

It is good for coffee, but not for tea; as, when put into 
this liquid, a part of it turns immediately into butter. . In 
London, this cream is considered a great dainty, and, in 
Winter, is sent into that city from a distance of two 
l}imdred-miles. 

CUCUMBER fCumcumi§.) This is a cold fruit and 
hard of digestion; yet pleasant to the taste. They are ren- 

tiered more wholesome by pickling; though the taste of a 
pickled cucumber must be considered for inferior to those 
which are fresh, when properly prepared for eating. This 
is best done by slicing them, and then puting them in cold 
water for a while, which renders them more easy to digest. 

Mr. Cowfier , in his ‘ Taakf in describing the method of 
raising cucumbers in hot-beds, directs that after * two rough 
indented leaves 9 are produced, ‘ a pimple that portends a 
future sprout/ on < the second stalk 9 is to be pinched off, to 
prevent its growth; and this, he says, will make the other 
branches grow more strong, and be more prolific. 

The soil for cucumbers cannot be too rich, nor too well 
suldvated, to raise a great crop. A spot well manured with 
jisb, or other flesh, will produce a great quantity. Hog* 
dung is also very good for them. 

See alsp Radish, for a good manure for them** 
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Take a tub and fill it hall-full of stones, and with as 
much water; over this lay some straw, and fill the tub with 
the richest earth; plant this full of the seeds, and guard 
the plants well while they are subject to insects, though 
they will be much less subject to them in this way; spread 
some brush round the tub for the vines to run on, and in 
this way a great crop may be raised. The water in the 
tub must be. constantly replenished by a tube from the 
outside, which will keep the soil in the tub sufficiently 
moist. 

See Insects, for the method of 'keeping them off the 
young plants. 

CURRANT (Ribce.) There are a variety of currant^, 
including those called gooseberries. (See Gooseberry.) 
The black currant, which grows in the swamps in this 
Country, is greatly improved by cultivation, says Mr. Win* 
terbotham , and affords a wine equal to Port, when it has 
age. It is alsp an excelent medicine for a sore mouth and 
throat. When bruised and steeped ,in whiskey, or other 
spirits, it is also excelent for colds and for bad coughs 
arising from pulmonic complaints. They are to be steeped 
a fortnight or more; then strain the liquor, bottle it, and 
put it away for use. .The red and the white currants are 
most common here, and each makes good wine, though the 
white is thought to make the best. Currants are the most 
useful of all the small kinds of fruit-trees, and for making 
wines they are very profitable. 

, After pressing out the juice for making wine, let the 
seeds be dried, and sown late in the Fall, or early in the 
Spring, op fine light earth, and from these, new varieties 
may be had ; some of which may be found very fine, and 
much superior perhaps to those in common use. Some 
may be found to ripen early, others late, which are qualities 
particularly desirable for family-uses. 

Currants are easily propagated from eatings, which is 
the usual method, or from layers or slips. 

Sec Layers and Slips. 

As soon as vegetation has commenced, take the strongest 
and straightest shoots, but not such as are suckers, and set 
the ends pretty well in the ground, in order that they may 
have sufficient moisture; and let them be watered, if the 
weather be very dry, after planting. They will soon take 
root, and the next season will begin to bear. They should 
then be kept carefully pruned, and should not be suffered 
to run too high. They should be kept clear of suckers,* as 
these draw much of that nourishnfSht which is requisite for 
the fruit. The ground aboqt them should be occasionally 
hoed, to fceep it clear of weeds and grass. 
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Currants will do very well even on light sandy soils; but, 
perhaps, the best soil for them is a good mellow sandy 
loam. With proper culture* however, they will grow pretty 
well on almost any soil that is not too hard and poor. 

Mr. Forsyth gives some very minute directions for prun¬ 
ing currants, and applying his composition to the wounded 
parts; but in this instance, as in sopm others, he probably 
carries his theories to extremes. Whatever may be the 
case in Greatbritain, where fruit is not so easily raised, it 
is believed that the above general directions, if pursued, 
will ensure good crops of currants in this Country, which 
appears to be very natural to their growth. 

To make Currant-wine* Take currants fuHy ripe, at the 
rate of one gallon for each gallon of water; bruise them 
fine in the water; strain the whole through a cloth, and 
add two pounds and three-quarters of good brown sugar to 
every gallon of currants and water thus mixed together; 
stir it well, and, when the sugar has dissolved, put the 
whole into a clean cask, filling it full, and leaving a good 
vent-hole open. When* the fermentation is over, stop it up 
tight, and in six months it will be fit for bottling or for use. 
Like other wipes, however, it improves much by age. 

Probably molasses, well clarified, might be made to an* 
ewer instead of sugar; and, probably, honey, or a due mix* 
ture of it, would be better than either. 

An acre planted with currants, and well cultivated, would 
probably yield, on an average, a quantity of fruit sufficient 
to make a thousand gallons of wine yearly. The expense 
of making this wine does not exceed fifty cents a gallon; 
and the wine, after having a little age, is worth treble this 
money. 

A currant-garden should be set with the bushes in rows, 
about eight feet between each, and about three feet be* 
tween each bush, with intervals of proper width and at re* 
gular distances for passing across the rows. Planting; cur* 
;rants on the south side of a wall will make them ripen 
more early, and they will ripen later when planted on the 
north side. 

CUTINGS. These are twigs of trees cut off and set 

4 into the ground, where they will take root and grow. 
They should be taken from young thrifty trees. 

Cutings of currants, grapevines, willow, Lombardy pop¬ 
lars, &c. are made to grow without any difficulty; those of 
quinces are not so easy, and those of the appletree are still 
less so. Let those which are most difficult to grow be set 
as aeep as twelve inches; those less difficult six, eight, or 
ten, as the kinds may require. Let them be cut and set in 
the Spring, as soon as vegetation has commenced; and per- 
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haps earlier than this is best for those which are most diffi¬ 
cult to grow. Let them be frequently watered, when the 
ground is dry; The twigs used for this purpose should be 
of good straight growth; but not such as are suckers, as is 
said by some. 

Appletrees raised in this way will not grow so large as 
those raised from the seeds; nor will they be so long-lived; 
but in this way, as in grafting, the choicest selections of 
fruit can be made* 

Where cutings are to be kept some time, before seting 
in the ground, let the cut ends be kept in moist earth, and 
soaked in water before they are set. 

See further, Stirs and Scions. 

It has always beeo said, that neither cutings, slips, or 
scions should be taken from the sprouts of trees. For$ytk 
particularly insists on this, alleging that sprouts never ho* 
come good bearers. Sprouts certainly bear no fruit, while 
they are mere thrifty upright shoots; but it is believed, that 
when they have obtained considerable size, and shoot out 
their lateral branches, these will become as good bearers 
as sny other branches of the tree. For currants, in parti¬ 
cular, some who have tried cutings of the sprouts, for set¬ 
ing, assure us that they prefer them to the branches; as 
they grow straight and thrifty, and, when they have thrown 
out their lateral branches, bear exceedingly well. 

It has been said, that a curing, slip, , or scion, when 
planted, or grafted, will live no longer than the parent 
stock, if that die a natural death. Mention is made, in the 
letters of EefireiUa^ of a very famous pe&rtree at Teignton r 
in Greatbritaio, which, on account of the excelence of its 
fruit for making flerry, was called the Ttfgnton Squathf 
that all the neighboring Farmers grafted from this tree; 
and, that when it was found in the last stage of decay, att 
the grafts which bad been taken from it were found in the 
same condition. 

Perhaps it will be found, that cutings, slips, or scions, 
will die, when the parent stock dies of natural decay; but 
that the same rule will not bold in regard to suckers, as 
these appear to be somewhat of a different kind of growth, 
and more in the nature of a young tree. They seem to 
grew with more health and vigor, than the lateral branches 
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• ’DAIRY. The business of the dairy requires close atten¬ 
tion. The milkings, in order to be most profitable, should 
be three times a day; the first at daylight; the second at 
noon; and, the latter at twilight. This will very considera¬ 
bly increase the quantity of milk given in a day from any 
number of Cows. 

In order to ascertain which Cow’s milk is the best, as 
yielding the most cream, let the milk of each be put by 
itself, and their products of butter will then determine the 
point. . The quantity of milk afforded by each should also 
be taken into consideration. 

See further, Butter, Cheese, Churn, Cows, Cream, 
Neat-cattle. 

Dr. Anderson recommends wooden vessels, as being the 
most wholesome for holding milk; but that, if tin pans be 
used, they should be washed, every time they are emptied, 
with warm water in which a little salt has been dissolved, 
and should be kept clean by scouring; and, to prevent 
acidity in wooden vessels, they should in like manner 
scoured and cleansed with hot water. Leaden vessels he 
condemns, as is mentioned under Butter. 

' The dairy requires two appartments; a clean cool room 
in the cellar for the milk, and a dark room above ground 
for drying and keeping the cheese. Many Farmers, how¬ 
ever, confine their attention to making butter alone; and in 
that case a good cqol cellar is the essential requisite. Let 
the milk be set on the ground; for it is the coolest part of 
the cellar In Summer, and the warmest in Winter. 

If milk be kept in tin pans, and set within earthen ones, 
of a texture so porous, that the water in them will gradually 
exude, it N will impart a great degree of coolness to the 
milk. The water in the earthen pans should surround those 
holding the milk. If the outer pan were made of stiff 
leather, it would answer the same purpose. 

DEW. i An experiment (says Mr. Livingston ) has 
been made to ascertain the 'difference betweeri dew- 
water and rain-water, by puting an equal quantity of each 
in different vessels, and seting them in the sun to dry 
away: The result was, that the sediment or settlings of 
the dew-water were greater in quantity, blacker, and rich¬ 
er, than those of the rain-water.’ 

10 
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Dew is, therefore, fertilizing; and this is the reason 
why lands will be most benefited, by being Constantly 
ploughed when the dew is on them. 

See Fallowing, 8cc. 

DITCH. This is either for enclosing grounds, to aerie 
in the place of other fencing, or to carry off superfluous 
water. When made for a fence, it ought to be four feet 
wide at the top, one, or less, at the bottom, and about two 
and a half deep; with the earth all thrown out on one side, 
and banked up as high as possible. This, however, is but 
a poor fence, unless a hedge of some kind be planted on it; 
or, unless it be raised higher by posts and rails, or boards; 
or, by stakes and wickerwork; and this, where cedar can 
be had for the purpose, makes a good durable fence. 

See Hedges. 

To drain swamps, ditches ought to be of size and depth 
proportionate to the extent of the swamp; op rather let 
them be proportionate to the quantity of water to be car* 
ried off. Those round the edges of the swamp ought to be 
so placed, as to receive all the water from the springs 
which commonly run in on every side; or, if convenient, 
they should be so placed as to cut off the springs, by re¬ 
ceiving them into the ditch. When a very wet swamp is 
to be drained, the months of August and September are 
the best for performing this labor, as the ground is then 
driest; while, at the same time, the water will not prove 
troublesome by its coldness. The proper proportions for 
these kinds of ditches are, to be three times as wide at the 
top as they are at the bottom, and a little more than half 
as deep as they are wide. If they are not thus sloped 
they will fall in; owing to the heaving of the ground 
by the frosts. To prevent their falling in, it is advisa¬ 
ble to sow some strong-rooted grass on the sides of the 
ditches. 

See further, Bog-meadow. 

DIVISIONS ov a FARM. If a farm be nearly square, 
it may sometimes be advisable to have a wide lane through 
the middle, and lots laid off on each side; or, if it be more 
oblong, a wide lane on one side may be advisable, and the 
lots laid off to it. No certain directions can, however, be 
given on this head, owing tp the different shapes, soils, &c. 
of farms. A lane of this kind may often be the more 
eligible where it can take in some spring, or other living 
water; as, in that case, every field becomes accessible to 
the water at ail times, by. leaving open the gate of that 
which is in present use in pasturing. 
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Lots for tillage should always be square, or at least of 
equal sides; those for mowing or pasture may be irregular, 
without any inconvenience. 

DRESSING. A dressing differs from a^nanuring only 
in this, that the former is intended merely for one crop, 
while the latter is intended for several. Some dressings, 
ouch as gypsum, ashes, salt, See. are to be laid on the soil; 
others again, such as composts, &c. are to be slightly buri¬ 
ed in it, and mixed with its surface* 

DRILL. A machine for sowing seeds, by opening one 
or more furrows, at proper distances from each other, of a 
depth suitable to the seed to be sown, and at the same time 
droping the seeds, and covering them, all at one opera¬ 
tion. It is to be drawn by one or more Horses, according 
to its size; or it may be drawn by hand, or pushed for¬ 
ward, something similar to the manner of pushing a wheel¬ 
barrow, where a small machine for drilling a row at a time 
is to be used.. , 

Of this latter description may be those for drilling in the 
seeds of Indian corn, beans, turnip?, onions, and generally 
all seeds which may be cultivated in rows, or drills, to 
advantage, and which have seeds of such shape as can be 
properly droped at suitable distances with this implement 
of husbandry. 

Where wheat, or other grain, that is usually sown in 
the broadcast, is to be drilled, the implement for the pur¬ 
pose is to be of such dimensions as that several rows are 
drilled in at once. Mr. Rutherford makes mention of one 
used m Newjersey, for drilling in wheat in rows, at the 
distance of about thirteen inches between each, which is 
drawn by two Horses, and with which about eight acres 
may be drilled in a day. 

The cost of this drill he states to be about ten dollars; 
and he adds, that, where the seed is drilled in with this 
machine, less seed is requisite, and a larger crop is to be 

expected. 

It is certain, that as much as one*third of the seed may 
be saved by drilling in wheat, and some other grains, which 
are usually sown in the broadcast; but we are not so confi- 
dent, that an increase of crop, to any essential amount, is to 
be expected from this method of commiting wheat to the 
earth; as we do not find this insisted on by the agricultural 
Writers in Greatbritain, where the drilling-husbandry is 
well understood. 

Still, however, the effects of drilling in wheat may be 
found more advantageous here, than in that Country; and* 
at dll events, the mere saving of teed will amply repay the 
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small additional expense incured by the use of this machine 
for covering wheat, barley, and tome other grains* 

But the excelence of drills is principally to be found, In 
the facility with which seeds can be buried which are only 
proper to be fronted or sown in rows, or in hills; as, in 
such cases, one Man with a drill, to be drawn either 
hand, or by a Horse, as the case may require, will perforin 
as much, in commiting seeds to the earth, as would be done* 
by six, eight, or ten Men, in the same length of time, withn 
out the use of this implement; and, at the same time, tho 
work done with the drill will be found much better execut¬ 
ed, and with a great saving of seed. 

Drills, however, are only proper for grounds which are 
clear of stones, and other impediments to the use of these 
machines. 

For descriptions and drawings of the different kinds, in 
use in Greatbritain, we refer the Reader to the Encyclope¬ 
dias lately published in that Country, or to Editions of 
either of them published here* 

DROUGHT. As a country becomes cleared of its tim¬ 
ber, it becomes more liable to droughts 3 and these will be 
more or less severe according to the climate* That which 
Is naturally cool and moist, such as that of Greatbritain and 
Ireland, will seldom, if ever, be affected by too much dry 
weather; while that in which the Summers are hoter, ainict 
of course the atmosphere dryer, will often suffer much on 
this account) In most parts of Spain, the fields are parched 
up by the middle of Summer; but before this the crops are 
11II harvested. In this Country, droughts are never so 
severe,.nor so universal; yet partial ones are often experi¬ 
enced, much earlier, and long before the crops have come 
to maturity. This is an evil; and all the Farmer can do, is 
to make the best possible provision against it. 

Generally speaking, nothing is better calculated to ward 
off thd effects of droughts, than good cultivation, by 
ploughing sufficiently deep, and effectually, and manuring 
well. Ground that is well mellowed, to a proper depth, 
will stand a drought much better, than that which is 
ploughed shallow and left in clods; and that which is well 
manured will retain more moisture than that which is poor. 
Again, ground which is thus well prepared, and manured, 
shoots forth its crop so rapidly, ( that the ground is soon 
covered and shaded from the heat of the sun; and, for this 
reason, retains its moisture longer. The same may be oh‘ 
served of mowing-lands. ' 

Gypsum is also an antidote to droughts; and, fortunate¬ 
ly, it suits the soils best which are most affected in thi$ 
way* 
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Another way to avoid the effects of droughts is, to culti¬ 
vate swamp-lands more extensively, in raising such pro¬ 
ductions as are most liable to receive injury in this way. 
Such lands, when well drained, and duly tpixed with proper 
earths, or other manures, may undoubtedly be rendered 
, exc$Unt for almost every Summer-crop which is liable to 
be Injured by too much dry weather. Wet lands also, 
which hate been hollow-drained, will stand a drought 
much better than in their original wet state. 

Set Hollow drain*. 

In pastures, planting some kinds of trees, in different 
parts, is beneficial'in preventing the effects of drought; and 

the best for this is the locust; as it will increase the pas¬ 
ture, serve for shade, and eventually yield much valuable 
timber and fuel. 

See Locust. 

DUNG, DUNGHILLS; &c. See Manures. 

DYING or CLOTHS, &c. As the Domestic Manufac- 
ture of cloths, and particularly of woolen, is important to 
the welfare and Independence of the Farmers and Planters 
of our Country, we have thought proper to devote a page 
or two of this Work, in directions for dying some of those 
colors which are seldom or never out of fashion; such i 
the black, the grays, the blues, and the greens, of different 
shades, together with some easy methods of producing a 
variety of other colors. 

The essential point, in coloring, is a knowledge of the 
means of . seling the colors .so permanently, that they will 
pever fade. In cottons, this is often a matter of difficulty; 
In woolens it is less so. The liquid, or substance used to 
set colors, is called the mordant . The proper mordant for 
blues, and for scarlet, or red of various hues, is the solution 
of tin , and is prepared as follows: 

Take two parts of spirit of nitre, one of fuming spirit 
of salt, and in this liquor dissolve one-twentieth part of its 
quantity of the purest tin that can be had, or more If the 
liquor will dissolve more. The tin is to be granulated, and 
put in by degrees, as the liquor dissolves it. To use this 
mordant, dilute it in two or three parts of clear stream* 
water, according to its strength, until it has the acidity of 
vinegar, or lemon*juice. 

The mordant is to be used in two ways. Where it gives 
no color of itself, the cloth or yarn may be first put into the 
mordant a suitable length of time, and then put Into the 
dye; or a suitable proportion of the mordant may be mixed 
with the dye s But, where the former gives a color of 
itself, the cloth or yarn should first be put into it, and then 

. 
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into the latter. Thus, for dying cotton black, the mordant 
commonly used is a boiled decoction of fustic, which of 
itself gives a yellow color; but, after having received this, 
will receive a permanent black dye. The bark of the quer- 
citron will answer instead of fustic. 

A good black for woolens is only to be obtained by first 
dying them a deep blue, fixing that color with its proper 
mordant; and then they are to be put in the black dye, 
with its mordant. 

The different hues of gray are merely mixtures of white 
wool with suitable proportions of wool dyed black, in the 
manner just mentioned. 

Green is a mixture of blue and yellow dyes; and may, be 
a lighter green, by more of the yeUow first given it, with 
its mordant, and afterwards less of the blue, with its mor¬ 
dant ; or, vice versa % for a deeper green. 

The same may be observed of other hues, which are 
produced by a mixture of two, or more, of the primitive 
colors. The deepness, or the lightness, of any particular 
primitive color, or of mixtures of either, is obtained by a 
proper apportionment of the dying ingredients, with their 
proper mordants; that is, where the color is intended to be 
deep, more of the ingredients are to be used; and less, 
where it is to be light. 

After premising thus much, we will give a list of differ¬ 
ent colors produced by different vegetable substances, with 
the mordant proper for each, as far as we have been ena¬ 
bled to obtain a knowledge ot the same: 


Vegetables. 

Indigo, 

Woad, 

False indigo (flowers) 

Blue Whortleberry (fruit) 
Fokeweed (fruit) 

Wintergrape (fruit) 

Common hazlenut husks (green) 
Hickory nut hiiisks (green) 
Witch hazlenut husks (green) 
Sumac (bark) 

Oak-trees (bark) 

Maples (bark) 

Walnut-trees (bark) 

Sassafras (bark) 

Madder (roots) 

Persimmon-tree (bark) 

Locust-tree (bark) 

Poplar-tree (bark) 

Peachtree & Arsesmart (leaves) 
Stonefrflit-trees (bark) 


Colon, 

Mordants, 

Blue, 

Solution of tin. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mazarine blue, 
Tyrean purple, 
Violet, 

Black, 

Copperas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Steel, 

Do. 

Purple, 

Do. 

Olive, 

Do. 

Bed, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Crimson, 

Allum and salt 

Yellow, 

of tartar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Nankeen and 
Cinnamon, 

Do. 
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For dying the scarlet, three parts of water to one of so¬ 
lution of tin, are to be mixed together; and then such a 
quantity of cochineal must be added, as will just give the 
scarlet hue; and, if a still paler red is wanted, the quantity 
of cochineal and mordant must be reduced. 

To give a dark and unchangable blue color to' wool (says 
Mr. Genet , from whom we derive most of the information in 
this article) the French Manufacturers mix one part of the 
best indigo, pulverised, with eight parts of vitriolic acid, 
well concentrate^, and leave it undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. They then add, by degrees, ninety-six parts of pure 
soft water to the mixture, and stir it frequently. 

If the wool, or cloth, when Immersed in this, becomes of 
too dark a blue, its color *is to be made lighter by its being 
soaked about a day, or a longer or shorter time, as may be 
found necessary, in a cold solution of twenty-four parts of 
pure soft water and one of sea or common salt. 

Allum, says Mr. G. may be used as a mordant for indi¬ 
go; and if any woolens are immerged in a bath containing 
a solution of soda, after being dyed with this blue, and 
fixed with this mordant, they will acquire a darker color. 
The same method, he says, may be successfully applied to 
silk* but not to linen or cotton. 


E. 

% 

EARTHS. Chemists, by analysing the substance which 
forms this earth, find it to contain several distinct kinds of 
matter, which they denominate primitive earths; which 
are, however, unnecessary to be designated here, farther 
than as some of them enter into the composition of soils. 
These are principally lime> magnesia , si lex y and alumine P 
In addition to these, other substances are found in soils; 
such as animal and vegetable matter, in a decomposing 
state, certain saline compounds, and the oxoyde of iron . 

Lime is seldom found in its purity; but is generally 
combined with other earths, and with acids. What are 
commonly called limestone, marble, chalk, and the differ¬ 
ent kinds of marie, are all mixtures of lime with other 
earths, combined with carbonic acid, and are each called 
carbonates of lime. 

Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, is a mixture of lime with 
other earths, combined with sulphuric acid; and, when 
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lime is combined with phosphoric acid, it is called phos¬ 
phate of lime. 

Lime, in its pure state, is infusible; but is readily 
solved in acid9, or in six hundred and eighty times Its 
weight of water. When either of the above-mentioned 
acids is poured on any stone, or earth, which contains lime, 
an effervescence will take place, by which the presence of 
this earth mav always be discovered. 

Limestone, gypsum, marble, Bcc. are generally found 
the uppermost of the stony incrustations of this globe; and 
appear generally to have been formed, before the dry lands 
appeared. Chemists suppose them to be principally formed 
froms bells, such as those with which many parts of the 
bottom of the ocean now abound, in prodigious quantities; 
and the skeletons of fishes, and other aquatics, often found 
in these masses, Would in some measure seem to confirm 
this opinion. 

Some of the stone, commonly called limestone, is com¬ 
bined with a large proportion of magnesia / of which earth 
we shall speak presently. Sometimes, also, limestone i? 
principally combined with argilaceous, and sometimes with 
silicious, earth; the former being known by its hardness, 
and smoothness of surface when broken, and is the least 
calculated to improve a clay soil; the latter being distin¬ 
guished by being more soft, and rough, when broken, and 
is best adapted for clays. 

Marble is usually combined with argilaceous earth, and 
chalk is formed of nearly the same ingredients; but, per¬ 
haps, contains less alumine. 

The upland marie is generally a clay, with a certain 
proportion of lime, and the more the better, as a manure. 
Sometimes, however, this kind of marie has a considerable 
proportion of sand; in which case, it may be found best 
adapted for clay soils; as, in the former case, it will be 
found ’most suitable for those which are sandy. The marie 
of bog-swamps also varies irt its proportions of a fine rich 
clay, or loam, and of very fine sand; but, in all cases, 
contains more lime; and, the weaker sorts, probably, more 
earth formed of vegetable matter. 

See further, Manures. 

There are also calcareous sands, which may be easily 
discovered by applying any of the acids to them, in the 
manner before directed. Sometimes, also, these sands are 
mixed with silex. 

Magnesia is a white, friable, light earth, usually combin¬ 
ed with other substances, and sometimes with limestone. 
When this is the case, the stone, when burned, makes what 
the English Farmers call hot lime; and, in Greatbritain, is 
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esteemed of much less value) as a manure; but, in this 
Country, it is said to be most valuable. 

The magnesian limestone may be known, from that 
which is purely calcareous, by the slowness of its solution 
in acids; ps, even the softest kind of it, is longer in dis» 
solving than marble. Frequently it has, also, a chrys^alised 
structure; and sometimes small black dots may be seen 
interspersed throughout the mas9. 

Stiex, or the earth of flints, is exhibited mostly in the 
form of crystaline sand. 

Akumtne is the basis of clay, and serves to endue that 

earth with the peculiar characteristic of contracting in bulk, 
when dried; and of expanding again, when moistened. 

Animal matter, In a decomposing state, must be prlnci- 
pally the remains of the various insects, and other animals, 
which have existed, and perished, in the earth, during the 
lapse of ages. 

The presence of the remains of animal matter, in earths, 
Is ascertained by applying a strong heat to them ; under 
the operation of which they emit a smell similar to that of 
feathers when burning, and leave a residue which is pfin* 
cipally carbonaceous matter, together with carbonic acid, 
volatile alkali, and inflammable aeriform products. 

Vegetable matter, in a decomposing state, is much more 
apparent in almost every part of the surface of the earth; 
but most so in rich moulds, and in new lands, where the 
surface is usually more or less covered with it. It forms 
the upper stratum of bog-meadows, and indeed the whole 
mass, where they are not underlaid with marie. When it 
undergoes the operation of a strong heat, the residue is 
mostly ashes. 

The saline compounds found in earths, or soils, are but 
rarely to be discovered, and are principally common sak 
(muriate of soda) epsom salt (sulphate of magnesia) and 
the salts chemically called muriate, and sulphate, of potash, 
nitrate of lime, and the mild alkalies. 

Soils containing the least of any particular saline ingre¬ 
dient, that forms a part of the food of plants, will probably 
always be found most benefited by the application of that 
kind of salt, as a manure. 

The oxyde (rust) of iron is found in all earths, or soils; 
but mostly in yellow and redish clays, and in sands of simi¬ 
lar colors. It would seem that the colors of these earths 
are mostly owing to their containing more or less df this 
oxyde; and that, for this' reason, they are usually the least 
fertile; as the presence of iron, in any shape whatever, in 
the soil, is unfriendly to vegetation. 

But redish-colored earths are often very prolific; parti¬ 
cularly of the loamy kinds; the cause of which may be, the 
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presence of other fertilizing matter in the soil, that over* 
balances the effects of the iron; or, that the color is chiefly 
owing to some other cause. 

When earths have been made as dry as they can be, by 
exposure to the air, they still contain a considerable quan* 
tity of water; the more clayey kinds containing about a 
fourth of their weight; while those which are light and 
sandy hold from a tenth to a twentieth part only of this 
fluid, according as the sand predominates more or less. 

It would seem that this circumstance is principally what 
gives to clayey soils the advantage over those which are 
light and sandy; the former, holding more Water, are ena¬ 
bled to impart to the growing plants more of this necessary 
food than the latter, particularly during spells of dry 
weather. The stiff and clayey soils may therefore be said, 
on this account, if on no other, to contain more of the food 
of plants than th? light sandy ones. 

But clays may, nevertheless, be too solid and compact to 
admit the extension of the roots of plants in search of this 
food; and, in such case, the stores of this nutriment are 
only to be unlocked by the application of sand, or some 
other substance calculated to destroy the quality of com¬ 
pactness and adhesion in the soil. 

See Manures. 

Something shall now be said of earths, in regard to their 
forming different soils. 

There are a variety of these; such as the sandy x gravelly , 
loamy , clayey , marley , chalky , mucky % turf y and fieat soils. 
There are also soils formed of a mixture of some of these; 
such as the sandy loam, gravelly-loamy sandy •clay , gravelly • 
clay , fcc. ~ 

The sandy soil is that in which sand predominates; but 
which, at the same time, contains a sufficiency of other 
earthy matter to make it more or less retentive of moisture, 
and thus becomes endued with various degrees of fertility. 
A pure sand is wholly barren; being nothing more than a 
collection of very minute pebbles, which are usually of the 
stone we call flint; though sometimes they are of calcareous 
stone, as we have before mentioned. 

Where a sandy soil is underlaid, and at no great depth, 
with What is usually called a hard fian 9 it adds greatly to 
the retentiveness of the soil, and of course to its fertility. 

Sandy soils are usually of a yellowish, or redish, cast. 
Sometimes they are grayish; and frequently they are dark-* 
colored. The latter are usually the most fertile: Generally, 
they are very productive; the yellowish and redish are 
commonly the least so; and the grayish usually holds a 
middle station between the two extremes. 
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a Sandy soils are, commonly, most profitable in the ctritira* 
lion of roots of almost every description; particularly when 
the soil is well manured, if it be not naturally rich. 

Wheat is not very natural to this soil; but, when in good 
condition, it will produce tolerably good crops of this grain; 
particularly when sown on a sward of clover turned under. 
Rye is natural to this soil. 

The lighter kinds of it are too little retentive of moist* 
ure, during the heats of Summer, for good crops of Indian 
•orn; though those which are darker-colored are generally 
very good for this crop. 

Some particular kinds of grass grow well in this soil, 

even where it is very light and d*y. 

See Grasses. 

Sandy soils have this particular advantage; they are 
easily tilled; so that, if what is saved in tillage be expend¬ 
ed in additional nianurings, it is doubtful whether this soil, 
when skilfully managed, will not be found as profitable to 
the Farmer as most other lands of midling quality. 

See Improvement of Lands, and Manures. 

Sandy lands are also much pleasanter to till, than most 
cither soils; so that, if pleasure be an object with the 
Farmer, he will bring that into the account, when forming 
ii proper estimate of the value of this soil. 

A great proportion of the vast and populous empire of 
China is said to be more or less of sandy soil. 

The county of Norfolk, in Greatbritain, which is said to 
be now among the most productive tracts In that Country, 
was, originally, for the most part, a poor light sand. 

In this Country, sandy lands have generally been too 
little valued: They have been mostly occupied by poor 
Farmers, who have taken no pains, in the first instance, to 
give them more stamina, and thus fit them for profitable 
courses of crops; but, on the contrary, what little fertility 
they possessed has usually been exhausted in the produc¬ 
tion of poor crops, and thus the soil hat at length, in many 
instances, become almost entirely barren. 

The gravelly soil is that in which gravel forms the 
largest component part. Pure gravel, like pure sand, i$ 
barren; being nothing more than a collection of pebbles, 
of a larger kind than those of which sand is composed. A 
coarse sand, and a fine gravel, may be considered so nearly 
synonymous, that we will not pretend to draw the line of 
distinction between them. 

Of the different kinds of stony matter which form the 
gravelly ingredient, in soils of this description, the slaty or 
schistic gravel is much the best; particularly where the 
slate is of a soft crumbly kind; as such would seem to be 
in a gradually decomposing state, and usually contains a 
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considerable proportion of calcareous or other fertilising 
matter. We have seen some very good soils, which par¬ 
took largely of a slaty gravel. 

Generally speaking, soils which are very gravelly are 
hard, and they are ' usually poor, from much the same 
causes which contribute to the proverty of soils which are 
very sandy *, and the means of ameliorating each are very 
similar. But as a hard gravelly soil is much more difficult 
to mellow than the sandy, the former is, on that aecount, 
the least valuable. , 

Hard gravels must be ploughed very deeply, in order to 
enable the growing crops to withstand the droughts of Sum* 

mer. Roots which require a deep extension into the earth, 
and all those plants which are most affected by drought, 
have but little chance of succeeding in a gravelly soil of 
this description. 

It is most effectually mended by casting earths upon it 
which are most retentive of moisture: At the same time, 
it is a soil that is extremely sensible to the operation of 
gypsum; and, with the aid of that manure, will produce 
good crops of clover, which, in due season, will enable the 
soil to bear a crop of rye to advantage ; and in this way, or 
something similar, poor gravelly soils may, be made to 
yield considerable profit. v 

lot;,, as the soils which may be denominated gravelly are 
some more, and some less, so; some very hard, and dry, 
some mellower, and not so much affected by drought; we 
will not pretend to designate particularly the most profita* 
bie uses of soils of this kind, as much must depend on their 
particular character, and as those of the better kinds may 
often he found very good for most kinds of culture. 

The loamy soil is a close, compact, retentive earth,’ and 
appears to be similar to clay; with this difference, however, 
that loam does not crack open when dried. It is also, in 
general, different in color from the most of clays; the 
poorer sorts of loam being of a pale yellow; the better 
sorts of a brownish color; and some are often found of a 
redish hue, which are endued with various degrees of fer¬ 
tility; though, generally, they are very good for almost 
every purpose of farming; particularly when of a dry and 
mellow kind. 

The/dark or brown-colored sorts are almost invariably 
good lands; but best, where they are dry and mellow. The 
darkness of the color probably denotes the presence of 
much vegetable matter in them. 

Loams of every kind, whether wet or dry, are natural to 
grass: Some, however, which incline to become mossy, 
when they have been a few years in pasture, or mowing* 
'grounds, require to be more frequently ploughed up; un* 
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less the growth of the moss he destroyed by scarifying and 
top-dressings. We have known gypsum to answer an ex- 
celent purpose, in extirpating the growth of moss in a dry 
loamy soil. This manure was merely scattered over the 
mossy ground in the-' Spring ; when the moss soon gave 
Way to a growth of white-clover. 

Loamy lands are generally too cold, and often too wet, 
for bearing good crops of Indian corn; unless the ground 
be well warmed and mellowed, by suitable manuring*, Sec. 
Some of the dry, redish, and dark-colored kinds, however, 
answer well for this grain, as well as for almost every 
other growth. In general, loams are a good, wheat-soil, 
unless where they are too wet; and even their wetness 
may be remedied by hollow-draining. 

See that article. 

A loamy soil will pay, as well as any other, for what 
manure is given it, if it be of the right kind. 

See Manures. 

It is also much easier prepared for crops, than that of 
which we shall next speak; and, although loams are very 
various in quality, and in fertility, in general it may be said, 
that tracts of this soil will usually be found to contain much 
good farming-lands. 

The clayey soil, is the most compact and retentive of 
any, and, on account of its alumine, has the singular qual¬ 
ity of contracting when dried, and expanding again when 
moistened, as we have before mentioned. Probably the 
presence of this primitive earth, in this soil, is principally 
what serves jto distinguish it from the more adhesive and 
eompact loams. 

Clay is an unpleasant soil to cultivate, for any hoed crops ; 
and for those which are cultivated, solely with the plough, 
more skill, as well as more labor, is requisite in preparing 
this ground for the reception of seed. 

See Fallowing, fee. 

To prepare a soil of this description for bearing a crop 
requires, on an average, at least double the expense that 
is necessary for light sandy soils. Clays are, however, 
strong and durable soils, and, when well cultivated, produce 
largely of such crops as are most suitable to them. These 
are, principally, wheat, where the soil is not too wet, 
barley, oats, beans, peas, vetches, flax, fee* beside several 
sorts of natural and artificial grasses. 

Rye is not so natural to clay. Indian corn, and the 
various kinds of root-crops, do not flourish in this soil, 
unless they are powerfully assisted by suitable manures. 

Clay, however, by long cultivation, and frequent manur- 
ings, in a great measure loses its original character; that 
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adhesive quality, so troublesome in tillage, mostly disap* 
pears, and the soil assumes more of the qualities of loam. 

The marley soil is merely a clay with a mixture of more 
or less lime. It is a strong, durable soil, and is more easily 
fited for crops than diay, as it has little or none of the ad- 
hesion of that eafth, being more loose and crumbly. It is 
better fited for those crops for which clay is not so well 
adapted; but, at the same time, is best for those which are 
best suited for clays. 

It is a kind of soil that is -not often found in any consider¬ 
able extent, as far a* our observations have extended. In 

point of color, it probably corresponds with those of clavs; 

and, no doubt, has different degrees of fertility, according 
to the qualities of the clay, and of the lime, of which it is 

composed. 

The chalky soil is very rare in this Country. We never 
have seen any of it, except in small quantities. It abounds 
considerably in England; and m some parts of that Country, 
where the surface is wfiolly chalk, it is, of course, entirely 
barren. Pure chalk is principally lime, saturated with car¬ 
bonic acid. In appearance, it does not essentially differ 
from the white marie, with which some bog-swamps are 
underlaid. 

The mucky soil appears to be almost entirely the remains 
of vegetable matter. It forms the upper stratum of bog- 
meadows and other rich swamps; and many rich tracts of 
our wild arable lands have a surface, of a greater or less 
depth, of this earth. In lands of this latter description, it 
seems to decompose, and disappear, in a greater or less de¬ 
gree, when the ground has been tilled fifteen or twenty 
years. 

Mucky seal is best, when mixed with a due proportion 
of other suitable earth; and in that case it forms a fine rich 
soil for tillage, and is well adapted to the growth of almost 
every kind of crop. The soil of bog-meadows, though very 
rich to appearance, may, nevertheless, be greatly increased 
in fertility, by having a suitable quantity of other earth 
mixed with it. 

See Manures. 

Of turf soils we cannot say much, if we speak of the 
surface, or cultivable part of the earth, further than that all 
rich swards are frequently called turf, and with some 
degree of propriety; as such swards, when cut up and 
dried, will answer tolerably well for fuel. Rut that which 
is here intended to be particularly spoken of is a fossil, that 
is generally found in low grounds and boggy .places; some¬ 
times extending as high as the surface; but generally lying 
underneath. 
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It is sometimes confounded with peat; bat this would 
seem to possess different qualities. Where turf has been 
dug up, the hole thus made will grow up again, after a 
number of years; but this is not the case with peat. 

Turf would seem to be a mass of vegetable matter, in a 
partly decomposed state, mixed with a large proportion of 
living roots of aquatic plants extending through it; and it 
is probable the addition of vegetable earth, which is pro¬ 
duced by the constant growth and decay of these, that 
causes places from which turf has been dug to fill or grow 
up again. 

In Holland, much turf of this description is taken from 

the bottoms of the canals, and is used for fuel. v 

Ireland abounds much in low sunken tracts, which are 
often chiefly composed of turf, or of peat; of which we 
shall now speak, and conclude with some observations of 
these earths which may be more or dess applicable to each. 

Peat soils sometimes form the surface of the earth; 
sometimes again this earth is, found ht various depths under¬ 
neath, in a more compact form. It abounds much In the 
cold mountainous tract of land which forms the northerly 
and unsettled part of this county (Herkimer) and its vicinity. 
The surface of the earth there is, in many places, composed 
of a mass of peat, forming a depth of from one to two, and 
sometimes three, feet. 

The timber, where the peaty earth prevails to such ex¬ 
tent, is mostly spruce and hemlock. The peat thus formed 
would seem to be principally the remains of the trees 
which have sprung from the soil, and in time have become 
decomposed, to a certain extent, during the course of many 
thousand years. 

Heat and moisture are the principal agents, both in pro¬ 
ducing and destroying. They causd animals, and vegeta¬ 
bles, to expand and grow to maturity; and when they be¬ 
come diseased, and no longer fit to sustain life, the same 
principles of heat and moisture, which before gave life and 
nurtured them, .suddenly decompose them and cause them 
to return to dust. Without heat and moisture, there could 
be no vegetable or animal existence, in the first place; nor 
any change or decomposition of them, after they had onco 
been formed. 

Butlt requires a certain degree of heat to entirely de- 
compos^animal or vegetable matter, of any kind; while, at 
the same time, the decomposition of either may be in part, 
or entirely, prevented by the presence of other substances, 
which are calculated to preserve them from its operation. 
Thus the Egyptians had an art of embalming animal bodies, 
so as to enable them to withstand the operation of heat, for 
thousands of years. 
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Thus, lean Animal ffesh, by fating immersed in runing 
water a given time, becomes changed into h substance 
called adifiocire, reaemblingfspermaceti j and in this state 
would probably almost bid defiance to the ravages of 
time. 

And something similar to this may be observed of vege» 
table matter, particularly of the hard and woody kinds* 
The more solid parts may remain for unknown lengths of 
time, when buried beneath the surface* in earths, and in 
temperatures, suitable for preserving them; while the 
parts, which are more easily changed, will decompose to a 
certain extent, and thus form a mass of peaty or turfy mat-* 
ter, which will serve to preserve the sounder wood from 
decomposition or decay. 

Such seems to be the case in Ireland. In many of tty* 
bogs of that Country, trunks of trees are taken up entire 
and sound; while all the rest has become converted into 
peat, or perhaps turf. 

Peat, when found below the surface of the earth, is a 
much more solid and compact substance, than that found on 
the surface $ and when dug up, and exposed for some time 
to the air, becomes hard, like a cinder. When put in com* 
post, in which lime is an ingredient, it readily undergoes a 
further decomposition, and becomes converted into a sub* 
stance similar to muck, or the black dirt of bog-meadows. 

Turf, in composts, will also undergo a similar change; 
though this earth will gradually decompose, or rot away, by 
mere exposure to the air. Such, too, is the case with the 
peaty earth, before mentioned, found on the surface, and 
which, on this account, might more properly be classed with 
turf, did it not differ from that earth, in never growing 
again, when a part of it has been cut away. Probably this 
kind of peat should only be identified with that which is 
found below the surface, by being long placed In a similar 
situation. 

The fossil peat, or that which is found under the surface^ 
burns very freely, when dried, and is superior to turf, as 

an article of fuel. Pe^t of this description may also be con* 
verted into charcoal, and the red sort, Mr. Elliot , of Con¬ 
necticut, says, is better for this purpose than wood. The 
method of converting it to this use is similar to that for 
wood. 

See Fuel. 

We will now say something in regard to soils which are 
particularly designated, as being formed of a mixture of 
some of the principal earthy ingredients; although, in 
strictness, almost all soils are, more or less, composed of 
mixed ingredients. 
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The sandy loam soil is generally composed of about equal 
quantities of what is called a dy and a loamy soil, mixed 
together 5 and as each of these Jmls has various degrees of 
fertility, the quality of a sandy-loam may depend, for itv 
fertility, upon the sand, or the loam, of which the soil is 
composed, and sometimes on both united. 

A rich sand, and a rich loam, when united in proper 
proportions, form a most excelent soil; while, at the same 
time, a poor yellow sand, united with a poor hard loam, 
form but an indifferent soil § (hough it may be much im* 
improved by manuring. 

Generally speaking, sandy-loam soils are nearly equally 
good for all kinds of products, excepting for grasses which 
require moist or wet soils. Taking alt the good qualities 
of this soil into consideration; the pleasantness, and ease, 
with which it may be tilled; its suitableness to such a 
variety of crops; its being suitable to gypsum, one of the 
cheapest of all manures; and its forming one of the best 
kinds of earth for roads; all these circumstances tend to 
enhance the value of this kind of soil, and to render it one 
of the most valuable which generally falls to the lot of the 
Farmer. 

Of the gravelly-loam there are also varieties of soil, irt 
point of fertility; some forming very fine soils, and some 
but indifferent; the soil, in this case, forming its character 
mostly from the quality of the loam; though often from 
the kind of gravel with which the loam is mixed. A due 
proportion of schistic, or slaty gravel, mixed with loam 
of a good quality, must naturally form a very fine soil; 
while,, on the contrary, coarse gravel, especially of the flint 
kind, when mixed with a poor loam, must form a soil of no 
great value for cultivation. Poor, dry, gravelly-loams aref 
however, greatly assisted by the use of gypsum. 

A sandy clay is a kind of soil that does not often prevail, 
to any great extent. A good clay, with a due proportion 
of good sand mixed with-it, must naturally form a good soil 
for most purposes: Not "so good, however, for Indian corn, 
and for most kinds of roots, as a good sandy-loam. 

A gravelly-clay is also but seldom found, and Is com¬ 
monly of but poor quality; as a rich clay has seldom or 
never any gravel in it. 

The degree of fertility which any soil may possess, is not 
always to be estimated by its general appearance. Much 
depends on the ingredients of which the soil is composed, 

Mr. Davy> of Greatbritain, makes mention of a very fer¬ 
tile soil, tor grain, at Ormiston, in that Country, which 
contained, in one hundred parts, eleven of mild calcareous 
earth, twenty-five of silicious sand, and forty-five of finely- 
divided clay, • It lost nine parts in decomposed animal and 
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vegetable matter, and Ibur la water, and afforded Indications 
of a small quantity of^hosp ire of lime. 

He attributes its extrem^ fertility to the presence of the 
phosphate, as this is foundirf wheat, oats, and barley, and is, 
probably, part of their food. 

The soil of the lowlands of Somersetshire, which is 
famous for producing wheat, and beans, without requiring 
any manure, he found to consist oqe-ninth of sand, chiefly 
silicious, and eight-ninths of calcareous marie, tinged with 
iron, and about five parts in the hundred of vegetable 
matter. 

This soil contained no phosphate, or sulphate, of lime; 

and he attributes its fertility principally to its power of 
attracting vegetable nourishment from water, and fron^the 
atmosphere. 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum) has little or no effect, as a 
manure, on lands in Greatbritain. Here, it operates pow- 
erfully on much of our lands. The soil, then, which is 
found so productive in that Country, might not be found 
equally so in this. 

Mr. Tillet , in some experiments made on soils near 
Paris, found that one composed of three-eighths of clay, two 
of river sand, and three of the parings of limestone, was 
very proper for wheat. 

By analysing the most fertile soils, in different parts of 
the Country, and comparing the results with those which 
are poor, in the same neighborhoods, the deficiencies of the 
latter might be readily ascertained, so as to be enabled to 
point out what additions of earths, or other substances, are 
requisite for the most permanently bettering the condition 
of the poorer lands. 

Were the researches of Chemists directed to this branch 
of the science, it is believed that very important benefits to 
the Community might eventually be- the result. But this 
seems to be properly a national, and not an individual con¬ 
cern. Were the Chemist to make the most important dis- 
coveries, in his researches in this branch of the science, 
the result, with whatever expense attended, could be of 
little benefit to himself, further than gratifying^ his love of 
fame; while, at the same time, the farming interest might 
derive immense benefit from his laboys. 

. Governments might, therefore, be acting more wisely 
than is generally imagined, by establishing National Farms, 
and supporting the expenses of chemical researches in this 
particular, as well as .every other that may tend to the ad¬ 
vancement of agriculture. The expense of institutions of 
this kind would be but trifling, compared with the national 
benefits which would probably be derived from them* 
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We shall close our observations on this recondite sub¬ 
ject) with observing, that earths, or soils, may be productive 
of very different degrees of fertility, according as they may 
be found in different situations, as well as in different 
climates. 

A stiff clay, for instance, in i very cool moist climate, 
might be found unfit for crops of grain; but, let the same 
clay have an understratum of sand, at the depth of about 
ten or twelve inches, and its character for fertility would be 
|nuch altered for the better. At the same time, a similar 
clay, when placed under the equator, would probably not 
be essentially benefited by an understratum of sand. 

A light sandy soil, in the climate first mentioned, may 
easily be rendered productive; while the same earth, when 
long laid bare to a burning sun, may become a frightful 
barren waste, where the sand is blown about by the winds. 
Yet, in such climate, if the same earth were underlaid with 
clay, at a proper depth, the soil might be found tolerably 
productive. 

ELM (Ulmus.) A beautiful tree to plant near houses, 
and elsewhere, ft grows pretty rapidly, and is very long- 
lived. There are three varieties, the white, the yellow, 
and the red elm. The two latter are the best timber for 
any kind of use, and the latter in particular is very durable. 

ENCLOSURES. Throughout the most of France, and 
some other parts of Europe; the arable and mowingdands 
are not fenced, but lie in common; while the lands on 
which cattle are Usually kept are enclosed. 

This method of husbapdry has some advantages; and it 
has its disadvantages. Much is thereby saved in the ex¬ 
pense of making enclosures; but when cattle are to be fed 
on unhiclosed grounds, as must sometimes be the case, they 
must be watched, to prevent their straying away, or geting 
into mischief. This, says Mr. Livingston , is generally done 
by the Women s They may be seen at all times, during 
the season of pasture, siting in the fields employed in spin- 
ing, while the keeping of the cattle within their proper 
limits does not require their immediate attention. 

It may be difficult to determine, whether this method of 
farming may not, on the whole, be as good as any, in a 
highly-cultivated and thick-settled /country. Be this as it 
may, those countries which have adopted this method will 
hardly ever be found to change, owing as well to the in¬ 
convenience of producing, throughout a whole country, so 
radical an alteration, as to the difficulty of overcoming pre¬ 
judices, which are almost inseparable from an ancient and 
nereditary custom. 
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EXPERIMENTS. There Is no way of making improve¬ 
ments in farming, but by experiments. It the Farmer i& 
informed of, or has conceived, a different and better method 
of culture, or managment, in any branch of his farming, he 
is to test the goodness of that method by experiments; and, 
if these prove successful, he may congratulate himself, on 
having performed an^uct which is serviceable to his Country 
and honorable to himself. 

Perhaps it would be well, if some institution were devis¬ 
ed, and supported at the expense of the State, which should 

be so organised as would tend most effectually to produce 

a due degree of emulation among Farmers, by rewards and 
honorary distinctions coniered on those who, by their suc¬ 
cessful experimental efforts and improvements, should ren¬ 
der themselves duly entitled to them. It might also be 
advisable to have two or three experimental farms, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the State, under the direction of suitable 
Superintendents, who should have the profits of the farms 
to themselves, and who should be excited to a degree of 
emulation, by a reward given yearly to that Superintendent 
which should be found the best entitled by his superior 
culture, and by the success of his experiments, when duly 
authenticated, and published yearly for the benefit of the 
Community. Something like these might cost considerable 
at first; but might eventually be made the means of greatly 
enriching the State, by improving its agriculture. 


F. 

FALLOWING of LAND. Summer-fallowing has a 
twofold use; to meliorate all the harder and suffer kinds, 
of soils i cleanse those of every kind, of the seeds, and 
roots, of weeds. 

Mr. Tull , and some other British agricultural Writers, 
have contended, that $ummei>failowing should never con¬ 
stitute a part of a good system of husbandry; that the 
necessity of fallowing may be obviated, either by the 
adoption of the system 6f new husbandry adVocated by Mr, 
Ttull (See New husbandry ) or by a judicious rotation of 
crops; And the rotation contended for, as the most proper, 
' is the tillage of leguminous, and of culmiferous, crops 
alternately; or, in other words, that a crop, which requires 
only the use of the plough, should be followed, or preced- 
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©d, by one where the use of both the plough and the hoe 
is necessary. The hoed crops, in this case, are relied 
on as being sufficient for the purpose of eradicating the 
seeds, and roots* of weeds. 

The Writer, however, of the article Agriculture, In 
the late edition of the Edinburg Encyclopedia, contends, in 
part, for a different practice. lie admits that light dry 
soils, such, for instance, as constitute the county of Norfolf, 
in Greatbritain, may be successfully cultivated without the 
intervention of a Summer-fallow; but he insists that this part 
of husbandry cannot be well dispensed with, in all the stiff 
and cold soils which abound in that island; that in these an 
effectual Summer-fallowing is essentially requisite, as often 
as onte in every four, six, or eight years, according to the 
nature of the soil; not only for the purpose of cleansing it 
of the roots, and seeds, of weeds; but also to counteract the 
stiffness and sourness which such soils acquire, when yearly 
tilled with crops. 

It is believed that this Writer has the most correct 
notion of the culture most suitable to his Country: But it 
should be remembered, that the climate of Greatbritain is 
essentially different from that of every part of this Country; 
our Summers being much warmer, and our atmosphere 
much drier. Nor do the cold and stiff soils, which com* 
pose three-fourths of that Island, abound much in the 
United States; though most in its more northerly parts. 

We have more of the light, and of the warm dry, soils. 
Still, however, though our soils and our climates differ es¬ 
sentially from those of the Country in question, it must, 
nevertheless, be admited, that our hard, and our heavy, 
soils, stiff particularly, are much improved by an effectual 
Summer-fallowing; that those of the two latter descriptions 
will probably, at certain intervals, require this mode of cul¬ 
ture, for pretty much the same reasons that it is found neces¬ 
sary there; and that even our best arable soils will, at times, 
require it, for the purpose of cleansing them, until such time 
as we learn to destroy the growth of weeds, among the 
hoed crops, by a more effectual cultivation. 

But, admiting that in our lands, of the latter description, 
more pains were taken, with the hoe, and otherwise, to 
eradicate the growth of weeds, and to prevent any from 
going to seed; it is contended, that, with a suitable rotation 
of crops, Summer-fallowing such lands would never be 
found necessary, for any profitable purpose. 

There is no doubt that good arable soils will be consider¬ 
ably fertilized by this mode of culture, where it is effectu¬ 
ally performed, by repeated ploughings, and harrowing* 8 
But, taking into account a year’s rent of the ground, which 
is thus lost, it i& too expensive for the mere purpose of 
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enriching lands. It can only be profitable when it answers 
the double purpose of sweetening and fertilizing the soil, 
and, at the same time, riding it of its liability to trouble¬ 
some growths of weeds. 

At the same time, it may fee truly said, that, for this 
latter purpose, much of the lands of this Country require an 
effectual Summer fallowing: Having been but imperfectly 
cultivated, in general, they are usually to be found much 
infested with the seeds of the common bienniel weeds $ the 
growth of which, among the growing crops, is not only in¬ 
jurious to them; but also tends very considerably to exhaust 
the soil. Weeds growing among any crop, must lessen its 
product, in the proportion which the weight of the growing 
weeds bears to the weight of the growing crop. 

What we call Summer-fallowing, in this Country, hardly 
deserves the name: It is very different from that performed 
by the best English Farmers. They break up the ground 
early in the Spring; and they plough from five to ten times, 
as the state of the ground may require; and the ground Is 
well harrowed between each ploughing: In short, they 
plough and harrow, at proper intervals, till no further 
growths of weeds start from the soil. 

Thus, suppose the ground is turned over by the middle 
of April; by the middle of May a growth of weeds will 
Mve sprung up from the seeds of weeds in the soil, which, 
by the ploughing, will have been brought sufficiently near 
the surface to vegetate: These are to be destroyed by an 
effectual harrowing. This operation brings other seeds 
near the surface, which produce a fresh crop of weeds: 
Plough these under, and this raises other seeds, which then 
vegetate and grow. Destroy these with the harrow, -as be¬ 
fore, and this again raises the seeds for another crop; which 
are again ploughed under: And thus the work proceeds, 
at proper intervals, until all the seeds of weeds in the soil 
have successively vegetated, and been destroyed. 

By this culture, most kinds of soils are very considerably 
Improved; though all not equally so; and they are put in 
the best condition for growing of crops. It tends greatly to 
destroy the adhesion of clays for several successive crops, 
as is asserted by the Writer last mentioned; it sweetens 
those soils which are sour, and it warms those which are 
cold. 

The soils which are least enriched, by this mode of cul¬ 
ture, are those which are naturally very rich and mellow, 
and poor weak sands. The former gains nothing in fertili¬ 
ty, for pretty much the same reason that a heap of well- 
roted and fermented compost would gain nothing, but 
rather lose, by being too frequently stired up, and every 
part exposed to the sun, winds, aid rains. 
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It Would seem that all masses, that are saturated with, 
fertilizing matter* loose by frequent stiring up, and ex* 
posure to the atmosphere; while hungry earths, sand ex¬ 
cepted, gain more or less by the same process. Probably 
sand, by being too much mellowed, becomes less capable of 
retaining moisture. At all events, give this earth a good 
mixture of clay, and it will then refceive additional fertility 
by a fallowing process. 

For the purpose of clearing the fallow of the roots of any 
weeds, or grass, which may infest it, the Writer last men¬ 
tioned directs that, after the ground has been well mellow¬ 
ed, as before directed, a roller should pass over it; and 
then the harrow will more readily drag the roots to the 
surface, where they will die, if the ground be sufficiently 
dry. 

The process should be repeated, until the soil is cleansed 
of them. The teeth of the harrow should be sharp, for the 
purpose, and they should be turned considerably forward, at 
the lower ends. Harrow-teeth, should always have this 
shape, when used in smooth grounds. 

The roller is also of essential use, for breaking the 
baked clods in fallow-lands of a clay soil. The ground is to 
be harrowed dll the clods are all brought on the surface; 
and then, by passing the roller over them, when they are 
neither too wet, nor too dry, they will pulverise very readi¬ 
ly. The most favorable time for this is, after the clods have 
been once fully dried, and then merely wet through i i 
with a gentle rain; then, when they are partly dried again, 
they will be easily crumbled. 

On the whole, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that Summer-fallowings are not necessary in this Country 
on any smooth, level, and dry soil, where a suitable rotation 
of croping can be properly pursued, unless the soil be unfit 
for hoed crops; as a proper intermixture of these, if the 
ploughings and hoeings be done effectually, will sufficiently 
extirpate the growths of weeds in the soil. 

But, where the land is too stiff and clayey, for the growth 
of such hoed crops as are suitable to be raised in this 
Country, there occasional Summer-fallowings may be found 
requisite; though they need not be near so frequent, as is 
common amongst our Farmers. 

The objections to Summer-fallowing are, the additional 
expense, if performed as before directed, and the loss of a 
year’s croping of the land : The benefits to be derived 
from it, in general, are the additional fertility which the 
soil thus derives, and its being freed of a superabundant 
growth of weeds, 

When, therefore,' each of these benefits may be expected 
to accrue, in an ordinary degree, they will usually warrant 
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the expense; but, generally speaking, not otherwise; unless 
the cleansing of the soil becomes highly requisite, or unless' 
it be so stiff, or sour, that nothing short of this process will 
sufficiently mellow or sweeten it 

Sometimes a process, similar to a complete Summer¬ 
fallowing, may be found essentially requisite for old mea* 
dows, of rough bottom, and clayey soil, and where the 
grasses have failed; not only for giving such lands a 
smooth furface; but also for greatly increasing, and im¬ 
proving, their products; and sometimes it may be found 
requisite to commence with a previous Winter-fallowing, 
in order completely to mellow the soil, for being, in due 
time, sowed with grass-seeds, the ensuing season. 

A complete Summer-fallowing is also the best prepara¬ 
tive for a cr6p of flax. 

See that article. 

Much of the lands of this Country undergo what may be 
called a Summer-fallowing, in part, when intended to be 
sown with Winter-wheat, or rye; that is, the sward Is 
usually turned over in June; and then two ploughings 
more, and perhaps three harrowings, are given the ground, 
before the sowing is completed. 

Formerly, no grass-seeds were sown with the crop; but, 
during the following years, in which the land was suffered 
to rest, the supply of pasture it afforded was merely its 
natural growth, which was usually of small account. The 
crops of grain thus raised were generally proportionate to 
this poorness of culture: After deducting from the crops a 
very moderate rent for the land, the remainder, generally, 
did not pay the Farmer for his labor in raising them. 

Fortunately, however, the use of gypsum has greatly en¬ 
couraged the use of red-clover; and the difference which 
this grass, with the aid of that manure, has effected in the 
quantity of the grain thus raised, has probably served to 
convince the more enterprising Farmer, that formerly this 
part, at least, of his husbandry was very contemptible. 

Now he finds the average pf these crops to be, perhaps, 
twenty bushels an acre: Formerly they were about half that 
quantity. Now, the clear profits in the crop, by the acre, 
are, perhaps, from six to eight bushels of wheat: Formerly 
they were nothing. The stunted growths of grass, with 
which his fields were formerly clothed, did not usually 
afford pasturage sufficient to pay a very light rent of the 
ground; while at present the two Summer's growths of 
clover, after deducting the expenses of seeding, gypsum, 
See. will afford him at least as much clear profit, as he 
derives from his crops of grain; and, in the mean time, his 
lands are gradually increasing in fertility. 
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By this.culture, too, if his lands are smooth, and tolera¬ 
bly mellow, he may obtain his crops of grain with no fur¬ 
ther ploughing, than the mere turning of the sward under. 
At all events, if they are too hard, or too rough, for this, 
he may, nevertheless, get them into better order for sowing, 
with the same labor he formerly bestowed on them. 

And, as a sward of natural grasses usually requires much 
longer time to rot, than a sward of clover, he need not 
break up the latter before the first of August; by which 
means he reaps nearly all the benefit which the second 
season will afford of this grass. 

In this way, a season is not lost by fallowing ; and, on the 
whole, it is pretty profitable and good culture for much of 
the rough arable lands of this Country, which have not been 
fited by Nature, or by art, for the finest cultivation. 

But the English Farmers say their lands will eventually 
become tired of bearing clover, or wheat, too constantly. 
Perhaps the same will be the case here. If so, it will 
indicate the necessity of fiting such lands, if practicable, 
for a more perfect culture, by judicious rotations of crops; 
or, at least, of appropriating them to the growing of other 
grasses, and grain. 

, But, as there is nothing like Summer-fallowing, properly 
speaking, in thus raising alternate crops of clover and 
wheat, or rye, that process would probably be found neces¬ 
sary, at the end of every ten or twelve years, to cleanse tho 
soil of its increasing growths of weeds. Particular care 
would also be requisite, to keep out all grasses from the 
soil, but the clover; and this would be most easily and 
effectually done, by repeated harrowings before, and after, 
sowing the crop of Winter-grain. 

What is called Summer-fallowing in this Country is often 
thought necessary, by most of our Farmers, for the purpose 
of roting a stiff sward; but this can be effected equally well 
by a Winter-fallowing, and without any loss by the ground 
being unproductive during a season. Thus, if a stiff sward 
be turned under by the first of November, it will be found 
sufficiently roted, for most crops, the ensuing Spring; and, 
with proper managment, the Spring*crop may be advanta¬ 
geously followed by a Winter-crop, or by another Spring- 
crop, as may be found most suitable to the soil. 

Win ter-fallowing ought to be more attended to in this 
Country; and, in most cases, it should be the substitute of 
such Summer-fallowings as our lands usually receive. All 
Spring-crops should be preceded by this process, unless 
preceded by hoed crops; and even where a hoed crop is 
cultivated on a clayey, or a wet soil, the ground should be 
thrown up into high narrow ridges in the Fall, in order to 
be more easily and effectually mellowed the next Spring. 

13 
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Indeed, in all cases, where soils of the descriptions last 
mentioned are intended for Spring-crops, they should be 
thrown up into high narrow ridges in the Fall. By this 
mean the Winter-frosts will more readily crumble and mel¬ 
low the soil, and thus fertilize it; and by its lying more dry, 
when in ridges, it is the more readily brought into a proper 
tilth, and a due state of fermentation, the next Spring: 
And these are points of the utmost importance in such 
soils; as the liner the tilth, and the greater the fermenta¬ 
tion to which they are brought, they will be rendered so 
much the more fertile for succeeding crops. 

See Freezing, where a case ofN Trench-ploughing is 
mentioned which serves fully to illustrate the truth of this 
remark. 

In light sandy grounds, a Winter-fallowing is not so 
essentially requisite, for some kinds of Spring-crops; 
neither does this process tend to fertilize such soils: But 
in all such as are harder, or more or less gravelly, a 
Winter-fallowing of sward-ground should, generally, pre¬ 
cede a Spring-crop, for the better preparing of the ground; 
and all such soils as are wet, sour, cold, or clayey, should 
undergo this process, as well as that of ridging, for t&e 
double purpose of better fiting the ground for Spring- 
use, and of meliorating the condition of the soil. 

After having thus stated the principal uses and benefits 
to be derived from fallowing of land, it remains to say 
something, in regard to the difference of climate, between 
this Country and Greatbritain, in order that the Reader 
may, with more accuracy, determine how far Summer- 
fallowings, here, are necessary, for the soils before men¬ 
tioned, for the reasons that they are found requisite in that 
Country. 

Vegetation begins earlier, and ends later, in Greatbritain 
than it does in any part of this State; but, owing to the 
growing season there being much cooler than with us, the 
progress of vegetation is feeble and languid; and the cir¬ 
cumstance of their crops Of grain, and grass, never growing 
to so great a height, as with us, shows that the whole mass 
*>f the vegetation, of a season, is less in that Country than 
with us. Wheat-harvest is from four to six weeks earlier 
here, than it is there. 

It remains, then, to be inquired, whether our lands could 
not be, in a very considerable degree, cleansed of the seeds 
of weeds, by a mode of culture which would effect little or 
nothing in that Country. 

Suppose that the stubble of our wheat, rye, barley, or 
oat-crops were turned under, as soon as the ground was 
cleared of those crops; could there be any doubt that by 
three ploughings, and three borrowings, at proper intervals, 
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the ground would receive at least one-third of the benefit, 
in regard to destroying the seeds of weeds, and sweetening 
and fertilizing the soil, that it would receive by a complete 
process of Summer-fallowing ? 

Yet little or nothing could be effected, in the same way, 
in Greatbritain; for, before the same culture could be 
attempted there, the season would be too far advanced. 

It may then, with truth, be said, that Summer-fallowings 
may more readily be dispensed with in this Country, than 
in that, by more frequently giving the ground a partial 
sweetening, and cleansing, in the manner last mentioned: 
But, at the same time, it will readily be seen, that nothing 
short of a complete Summer-fallowing will, at any time, 
effect the complete cleansing and melioration of the soil. 

See further, Ploughing. 

FALSE QUARTER, A rift or chink in the hoof of a 
Horse from top to bottom. The inner side of the hoof, 
being the thinest, is most liable to it. When it becomes 
troublesome to a Horse, Gibson directs that the cleft be 
pared out to the quick; then annoint the hoof with a mix- 
ture of tar, honey, and suet, melted together, and lay a 
pledget, dipt in the same, along in the cleft. Then bind up 
the hoof as tight as possible, by winding rope-yarn closely 
rouhd it from top to bottom. The shoe should previously 
be taken off. The wound should be opened and drest 
every third or fourth day; and, to prevent any inconve- 
niency from this, let the cleft be held together at the bottom 
by a thin plate fastened on for the purpose. 

It is, however, very difficult, and often impossible, says 
this Author, to effect a cure in an old or a diseased Horse. 

FARCY. A disease in Horses similar to the scurvy 
among'Men, and is caused by confining a Horse too long 
to dry meal. It is known by small tumors appearing on 
the head and other parts of the body. Turning the Horse 
to fresh pasture will effect a cure, in the first stages of the 
disorder; but where it has become more inveterate, by 
long standing, Gibson directs, that the Horse be bled, mod¬ 
erately purged, and then, that doses of antimony be given 
him. 

FENCES. Poor fences are productive of incalculable 
mischief to the Farmer. By these his crops are constantly 
liable to be destroyed, and his cattle learn to become habit¬ 
ually unruly. One unruly creature will learn others to be so; 
and thus the Farmer, with his poor fences, finds his cattle, 
instead of being profitable, to become productive of unceas¬ 
ing losses, and, what follows of course, of unceasing vexation. 
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When the Fanner is conscious, that he cannot even sleep 
in peace, op account of the danger of his cattle destroying 
the fruits of his labors, he cannot be said to enjoy that 
tranquility which ought to he the reward of the sweat of 
his brow. Rather, therefore, let him make his fences 
what might be generally deemed more than sufficiently 
high and strong, than too low and weak. This, if it be an 
error, is erring on the safe side; on the side which secures 
the fruits of his labors, and promotes his tranquility and 
happiness. 

Log-fences are often made on new-cleared lands, where 
rail-timber does not sufficiently abound, and these the 

Farmer will of course make of the most durable logs which 

his new-cleared land affords. White-pine log-fences are 

very good, and will last twenty years without any essential 
repairing. Clear white-pine timber may* however, be split 
into rails, which are very durable. AH; kinds of wood will 
last much longer in rails, when the bark is peeled off. 

What are called worm-fences are made with most ease, 
but require more timber than some other kinds. If, there¬ 
fore, timber be scarce, post-and-rail fences, set in a bank, 
made of the earth of two small ditches thrown up together, 
ought to be prefered, where good durable posts can be had. 
If the posts are too small to have holes made through them, 
the rails may be dated at the ends and fastened to the posts 
with spikes, or with wooden pins well secured. 

Post-and-rail fences, without these ditches on each side, 
arc very good where the soil is dry, and the same may be 
observed of board fences; but, where the soil is wet, the- 
posts will be thrown out by the frosts. In all cases, the 
posts ought to be set at least two feet in the ground. 
Red-cedar is best for posts. Locust, chesnut, butternut, 
and black*walnut are also good. Good oak will also last 
pretty well., Burning the ends of the posts which go into 
the ground, so as to make them black, will make themJast 
longer. 

A method of making a fence from two shallow ditches, 
by laying up the contents of each in a bank between them, 

is in successful operation in Dutchess county, in this State, 
and is well, adapted for lands lying moderately level, and 
free from stones. * It .is made to answer without any addi¬ 
tion to the top of the bank; but, we believe, the addition we 
shall describe would generally be found most advisable. 

We propose, for instance, to raise the bank three and a 
quarter feet high from the bottoms of the ditches; and, for 
this purpose, the ground is to be marked out as follows. A 
strip, say 18 inches wide, is first to be marked with a line, 
to be left as a foundation on which the bank is to be raised. 
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Then s strip, say, four and. a haM feet wide, is to be, in like 
manner, marked off on one side of this; and another, four 
«pd three-quarters wide, marked off on the other side. 

From these two latter strips the sward, to the depth of, 
say, three inches, is to be pared off, and laid-away on each 
side, to be used in the way we shall presently mention. 
Then the earth under the pared ground is to be dug out, 
in the sloping direction exhibited below, and laid up on the 
atrip first mentioned, so as to form a bank eighteen inches 
high from the surface of the earth. Then the sward, - 
pared off as just mentioned, is to be laid with the grass-side 
upwards, on each side of the bank, from the bottoms of the 
ditches to the top, which completes the bank. 

We will now exhibit an end-view of the bank as thus 
made, and covered with the sward, and of the slopes of the 
two ditches, which we imagine will afford an adequate idea 
of the construction of the whole. 



A B The furface of the earth. 

C D The ditch on each Vide of the bank. 

E The bank. 

F The sward laid on one side of the bank, taken from 
the surface of the ditch C, which is four feet and, 
three-fourths wide. This sward laps, at the top of the 
bank, over that on the other side. * 

G The sward laid on the other side, taken from the 
surface of the ditch D, which is four and a half feet 
wide. 

But, in order to make this bank what we would call a 

sufficient fence, it will be necessary to make an addition 
to it, by driving stakes into the top of the bank, say, six 
feet apart; and to these nail one length of boards, say, 
fourteen inches wide, and at the height of about four inches 
from the top of the hank. 

This gives the fence the height of about four feet nine 
inches from the bottoms of the ditches $ which height, con¬ 
sidering the particular advantage of this kind of fence, of 
which we shall next speak, will, as we imagine,, be found 
sufficient to turn the most unruly cattle. 

The advantage of the fence consists in this: The eleva¬ 
tion of the bank, with its addition, is too great for cattle to 
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attempt to climb up, and pass over in that way; and it will 
be found impracticable to pass it by a leap; because, in 
coming sufficiently near it, for that purpose, the forefeet of 
the beast must be so much below the level of its hindfeet, 
that it becomes unable to raise itself to spring to any 
advantage. 

A hedge may in the mean time be growing on the top 
of this bank; and, when it has become sufficiently matured, 
the addition of the stakes and boards may be taken away, 
to be used in some other place. 

For hedge-fences, see Hedges. For making stone-walls, 
ace Stokes. 

FERMENTATION. Ground is in a complete state of 
fermentation, when the adhesion of its particles is destroy¬ 
ed ; when it is in a soft puffy state, so that when pressed 
down it will expand again. It is to be brought to this state 
by frequent ploughings, or by ploughings and manurings 
together. 

When ground is in the highest fermentation, it is then in 
the best state for growing of plants; and the more effectu¬ 
ally the fermentation is kept up, during the time in which 
the plants are growing, the greater will be their growth. 

Frosts have great effect in preparing for a state of fer¬ 
mentation in stiff soils, when thrown up during Winter, in 
such manner as to lie dry. 

See Freezing. 

Moderate rains succeeded by warm sunshine, have also 
a similar effect on such soils. 

During the Summer-season, a proper state of fermenta¬ 
tion is only to be produced in the soil when it is neither 
too wet nor to dry. Roughing, however, when the ground 
is very dry, if not so good for producing a state of ferment¬ 
ation, is, nevertheless, good for killing all weeds and grass, 
with which the sqil may be infested. 

FERN (Polyfiodium.) This weed grows in some cold 
loamy soils in the northern parts of this State; but it 
appears to be easily extirpated by tilling the land. In the 
northern parts of Europe, it is in many places troublesome 
and difficult to subdue. They, however, esteem it much 
when made into manure, as it contains a large portion of 
alkaline salts. In some parts of the north of Europe, they 
burn it, and gather the ashes, which, being weted with 
water, are made into little balls, and dried in the sun, and 
are then esteemed to be nearly as good as soap, for the 
purpose of washing. , K 

Barilla is made from fern, by burning the plants in kilns, 
so that no air can approach them during their calcination. 

;■ 
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FLAX (Linum.) Such crops of flax as arc usually* 
raised do not pay tor the labor bestowed on them. This 
must be owing to bad management. As this is a crop that 
the Farmer must raise, if he has any regard to Domestic 
Economy, the means of raising it to advantage should be 
duly attended to. 

A good method of raising a great crop of flax is as fol¬ 
lows: Summer-fallow a piece of ground of suitable soil, 
and give it six or eight ploughings and harrowings, during 
the Summer, so as' as to destroy all the seeds of weeds. 
Apply your manures during the first ploughings, unless 
'they be composts, or top-dressings; at all events, let the 
soil be eventually made rich enough for hemp. 

The next Spring, mellow the ground well again by two 
or three, ploughings, harrow it, and sow, of well-cleaned 
seed, at the rate of about three bushels to the acre, and 
harrow it in lightly. Give the ground a top-dressing, of 
about four bushels of fine salt to the acre, and also some 
gypsum, if the soil be suitable. Let the crop be sown 
about the first of May, or as soon as the ground can be 
effectually prepared, after vegetation has commenced. By 
five or six hundred pounds of flax may be expected from 
this method of culture, and with a proper change of seed, 
the acre, of a fine quality. 

This is probably about the best culture; and all devia¬ 
tions from it, by less expensive methods in preparing the 
ground, will, generally, be so much for the worse. Ground 
may, however, be pretty well prepared for a good crop by 
previous hoed crops, which have been well manured, parti¬ 
cularly if pains be taken to prevent any weeds going to 
seed in the Fall. Weeds are the enemy of flax; and no 
good crops can be raised on ground that is full of their 
seeds, even though it be sufficiently rich and well prepared. 

See further, Folding, of' Land, for a proper method of 
preparing the ground for flax. 

In addition to the requisites of a rich earth, free of the 
seeds of weeds and well mellowed, for obtaining a good 
crop of flax, another requisite is, that the ground shall not 
have borne flax, for as much as seven years previous to the 
time it is to be sown with this crop. Almost every soil, 
that is sufficiently dry for a proper degree of fermentation, 
may, by being well prepared, as above directed, be made 
to yield good crops of flax, unless the soil has too little 
moisture, as may be the case with dry gravelly and light 
sandy earths. * 

But a very essential point, in raising great crops of flax, 
is to have freqqent change of the seed. 

See Change of Seeds. 
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The quantity of seed sown should he proportioned to the 
strength of the soil. Flax of .good length, but coarse, may 
be raised on a soil far from being rich, if it be well mel¬ 
lowed, clear of weeds, and sown with not more than three 
pecks of seed to the acre. We bare seen four hundred 
, and fifty pounds raised from one bushel of seed, sown on 
better than an acre and a half of ground. Such flax is, 
however, not so well fited for fine spining. Where the 
stalks stand so thin as to branch at the roots, they also 
branch widely at the tops, and, though more seed is in 
such case to be expected, still the lint will be less in pro¬ 
portion, and of a coarser quality. 

If flax is to be water-roted, it should be pulled as soon as 
the blossoms have fallen off; and at this time the coat of 
the stalk is stronger than afterwards. The ground also 
which produces the crop is less exhausted, than when the 
crop has stood until fully ripe. If it is to be roted on the 
ground, it should stand until nearly ripe; and then the seed 
can be saved, which is a matter of some consequence* 
That which is designed for affording seed, for sowing 
again, should have the seeds ripened most before pulling. 

The process of water-roting flax, which is almost wholly 
practised in Ireland, is very similar to that of water-roting 
hemp, and the same precautions are requisite. 

See Hemp. 

Probably the method of roting by boiling, as mentioned 
there, might be found equally proper for flax. The method 
common in this Country, of roting on the ground, is so well 
known, that it is useless to say any thing of it farther, than 
that the flax should be spread thin and evenly, and that it 
should be turned over, when about half roted; otherwise 
the under side will be more roted than the upper. 

Flax that is harsh may be softened, in the manner direct¬ 
ed for hemp. That which is roted too much may be re¬ 
stored to its strength, by keeping it a few years. 

It is a very nice point to give flax the proper degree of 
roting. If roted too much, its strength is impaired for pre^ 
sent use, and it wastes more in cleaning; and, if roted too 
little, a great addition of labor is requisite in filing it for 
use. That which is coarse will rot quicker than that which 
is fine; these should, therefore, be kept separate while 
roting, in order that the latter have longer time for this 
purpose. The short and the long should also be sorted, as 
it is inconvenient to have them mixed, in dressing. 

In some parts of Europe, the dressing of flax is a busi¬ 
ness carried on by itself, and water*machinery is generally 
used for the purpose. Many kinds of labor are accelerated 
by being divided into different branches; as it is found that 
those following a particular branch become more expert in 
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h, and of course can perform the labor better, and at the 
same time cheaper. 

The Farmer, perhaps, would do well to make more of a 
business of raising flax, when he becomes engaged In it, 
by raising etiough in one season to last him two or three 
years: He would then have a greater inducement to go 
more spiritedly into the most approved method of cuhiva-. 
lion, from the conviction, that cultivating it in the roost 
Complete manner, and pretty largely at a time, is the only 
way to make the business profitable. 

Particular care should be taken to have the seed perfect* 
ly clean; and also, to sow it evenly. This is best effected 
by first sowing one-half of the seed over the whole ground, 
and then the.other half, crosswise. It should be sown in a 
calm time. 

^FLOODING of LANDS. Where swamp-land is to be 
cleared, and it can be flooded,, by making a dam at the out¬ 
let, at a small expense, it is a matter of economy to attend 
to this, as in this way its growth of wood can be completely 
killed. This may also be performed on lands, after they are 
cleared, for the purpose of killing'the grass, if it be bad, in 
order with more ease to introduce a better kind, or a better 
system of culture. Flooding also serves, in a greater or 
a less degree, to enrich the land; though this depends 
chiefly on the kind of water with which it is flooded. 
If it contain a rich sediment, it is good; but, if destitute 
of this, it is of no use. 

See Improvement of Lands* 

FOALS, or COLTS. To raise the best Colts, the first 
step is to procure the best Breeding-mares, then put them 
to the best Horses, and give the Colts good keeping, par¬ 
ticularly during the first Winter after they are weaned. 
The proper time for weaning is the begining of foddering- 
time; and then they ought to be put in a stable by them¬ 
selves, kept on good hay, and fed regularly twice a day, 
during Winter, with oats, or some other nourishing food. 
The next Summer, they ought to have good pasture. 

Colts are frequently spoiled by poor keeping at the time 
they require the best; and this, as is the case with ail other 
young animals, is during the first Winter. After this they 
do not require better keeping than is requisite for other 
Horses. If Colts be not well kept the first Winter, they 
are vety apt to get stunted; and of this they never wholly 
recover. If Farmers would pay more attention to keeping 
their Colts in the best manner, as well as a due attention to 
the selection of Breeding-mares, and of Horses for cover- 
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ing, we should ,$oon find the breed of Horses in our Coun* 
try much improved. 

FODDER and FODDERING. Much chaff and straw 9 
that is often thrown away, may with a little pains be made 
good fodder for cattle, by being mixed with green corn¬ 
stalks, or with hay not fully dried, and sprinkling a little 
salt throughout the whole. In this way the moisture and 
much of the sweetness of the stalks, or hay, is absorbed by 
the straw and chaff, and, with the addition of the Salt, the 
whole mass is converted into good fodder. Cattle will also 
eat straw or chaff very well, after having some brine 
sprinkled over it. 

Salting all fresh hay* when put up* is a great addition to 
it, as it renders it more nourishing to cattle, and of course 
will go further in keeping them. A respectable Farmer of 
this county (Herkimer) who keeps a large stock of cattle, 
says, he is certain, that adding eight quarts of salt to each 
ton of hay will make it go as far, as a ton and a quarter that 
has not been salted. At the same time, hay may he put 
into the mow, when salted, in a much greener state than 
without it; and when taken out will be found almost as 
green and apparently as fresh as when first stowed away. 

Hay which is stored in narrow mows, or on scaffolds, will 
keep well with less drying than that which is put into large 
mows. To prevent hay from damaging in a large mow, 
some recommend a barrel or a stuffed sack to be placed in 
the centre, and gradually raised as the mow is raised: 
This forms an opening in the middle, through which the 
steam of the heated hay can pass off, and thereby prevent 
It from being mow burnt. Another method is, to put the 
driest hay in the centre, and the wetest nearest the out¬ 
sides. 

See also, Barn. 

Meadows which produce wild grass ought to be mowed 
very early, and the hay well salted down; and in this way 
cattle will eat it nearly as well as they will herdsgrass. 

Stacking of hay in meadows, to be fed out there, is a 
poor plan; as the meadows are in this way often much in¬ 
jured by the treading of the cattle ; and, when this is not the 
case, much hay Is generally wasted, and the dung of tho 
cattle turns to little or no account. The Farmer ought 
always to have sufficient room in his barn, and hayhouses, 
to hold all his hay; or, if he has not this, he ought to 
stack his hay adjoining his barn, and then it can be easily 
thrown in at once, when his barn is emptied. 

Foddering should not be commenced till it is really ne¬ 
cessary; for, when the cattle have been taught to expect it, 
they will neglect their other feeding. Fodder at first in 
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the morning, when the freit is on the ground. Neat-cattle 
should not yet be housed; but Horses should. In cold raina 
they should, however, be sheltered, as these are more hurt¬ 
ful than cold dry weather. 

The meanest fodder should not be dealt out first, but 
leave this for severer weather. If the stock of fodder is too 
scanty for the stock of cattle, don't pinch them in the fore¬ 
part of the Winter : They can better endure scanty livingi 
when they have become hardened to the rigors of the 
season. 

Some Farmers feed their straw entirely to some of the 
hardiest of the young cattle; and for this purpose keep 

them by themselves, without suffering them to taste any 
other food, by which means they will keep tolerably well: 

But, perhaps, the better way is to lay aside the straw, when 
threshed, with some brine sprinkled over each layer, so as 
to give a degree of saltness to the whole mass; and, after 
it has lain a while, to occasionally feed it out to all the 
neat-cattle. This will answer in place of salting them, 
and at times they will eat this food with a good relish. 

It should be remembered, that cattle ought not to be 
kept constantly on salted fodder; for in that case they grow 
tired of it s A change of food, sometimes salt, and some¬ 
times fresh, is best. 

Too much fodder should never be laid before cattle at 
ance: Rather let them have a little at a time, and be fed 
the oftener. By constantly breathing on their food, it be¬ 
comes less palatable; and for this reason they will eat that 
which has been exposed to the open air and winds, after 
they have rejected it In the stable. 

Cattle which run out during Winter should have a 
shelter, and a rack under it to hold their fodder. By this 
mean, most of their dung, being droped under the shelter, 
will be preserved from the rains, and will, on that account, 
he much better than that which has been more exposed. 

Cows, when near calving, should not be confined to their 
stalls; but each should have a separate apartment, and be 
kept without tying. 

Horses keep well on clover-hay, mixed with herdsgrass. 
If they are to be fed with Indian corn, or other hard grain, 
it should be well soaked, boiled, or ground, before it is 
given them. They may be kept in good order by feeding 
them with raw potatoes or carrots, washed clean; though 
they would be more nourishing when boiled. Pumpkins 
are excelent for fating them. 

See Pumpkin. 

FOLDING op LAND. Folding Sheep on fields, which 
are ploughed up for fallow-land, is a very good practice; 
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as in this way the land receives all the manure that is made 
from their dung and urine, without the trouble of any pre* 
vious preparation, or cprting, &c. But folding Sheep on 
small pieces of ground, says Mr. UHommcdicU) will do the 
Sheep as much injury as it will benefit the land. 

The reason of this seems to be, that when Sheep lie on 
ground on which they have previously lain and dunged, for 
several nights, it becomes hurtful to them, for pretty much 
the same reasons that they are injured when too many of 
them are placed together in one pen during Winter; Their 
breath and the smell of their excrements are injurious to 
each other. But where they are folded in a larger field* 
they choose a fresh place to lie down every night, and in 
this way eventually go over the whole field. 

It is said, that in this way an hundred Sheep will, in one 
season, sufficiently manure a fallow of eight acres for a 
good crop of wheat. The manure thus made &hould be 
frequently ploughed or harrowed under, to prevent much 
of its evaporation. 

Folding Cows, &c. on land, can only be done to advan¬ 
tage on small pieces of ground designed for cabbages* 
turnips, fee.; for, if put into a large field, they will almost 
always lie down on nearly the same spot. 

See Manures, for an advantageous method of folding 
Cows, Ike. 

A low spot of grass-ground, which is inclined to bear 
coarse wild grass, will be much helped by folding Sheep 
on it; to the injury of the Sheep, however; and so will a 
dry spot, by folding Cows on it. 

When ground is folded for raising turnips, instead of 
sowing this crop the first year, let it be frequently plough¬ 
ed, in order to kill all the weeds, and sown early with flax 
the next Spring, and then with turnips, after the flax is 
taken off. Great crops of flax may in this manner be 
raised; and by again mellowing the ground, after the flax- 
crop, a very good crop of turnips may be raised the same 
season. 

< 

FOOD o? PLANTS. EVeiy seed contains a plant in 
embryo: When it has acquired its full size and shape it is 
then a perfect plant. In the mean time, it derives, first 
from the seed itself, then from the air, the earth, and from 
water, certain food which nourishes it and causes iuo grow 
to maturity. 

From the air it is supposed to absorb hydrogene gas, and 
the sepious principle, or azote; and for this reason will 
grow most thrifty in large cities, or in the vicinity of 
animal putridity. Let any putrid decaying flesh be laid in 
a fiuld of growing plants, mu those which are nearest 
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the putrid matter will grow much faster than those at a 
distance; because those nearest have a greater chance of 
absorbing the impure air emited from it) than those growing 
farther off. 

See further. Air. 

From the earth, plants derive some of their component 
parts, as discovered by chemical analysis; such as earths, 
salts, oil, Sec. and from water, whether mixed with the 
earth, or otherwise, they imbibe the juices or sap, which i* 
so essential to their existence. 

See Sap. 

Some manures, it would seem, operate by attracting 
matter which is food for plants} such as gypsum, which ia 
supposed to attract nitre and moisture. Ashes afford salts 
and attract nitre. Other manures again afford, in part, 
the food of plants, and at the same time assist them in ob¬ 
taining more from the earth, by opening it for the more 
easy extension of their roots; such as barn-dung and ma¬ 
nures of that kind. Others, perhaps, assist directly in sup¬ 
plying food ; such as salts, blood, putrid flesh, fee. Others, 
again, merely serve to open earths which are too solid to 
admit the roots in search of food} such as sand,.roten wood, 
sawdust, &c. applied to clays. And, lastly, clay applied to 
sand assists, in part, by supplying additional food, and partly 
by enabling the soil to retain a sufficiency of water to sup¬ 
ply plants with the requisite proportion of this artieje. 

Some plants extract their food principally from the air * 
some, mostly from air and water; and others, principally 
from the earth. The hyacinth, and many other plants, will 
grow well with air and water, without the assistance of 
earth. But, generally speaking, plants require the united 
assistance of air, water, and earth; and from these they 
extract that food which is requisite to bring them to per¬ 
fection. 

Some plants acquire most of one kind of food from the 
earth, and some another. Tap-rooted plants, again, derive 
their nourishment from a greater depth awhile those with 
fibrous roots merely extract from the surface. Hence, the 

earth, a$ the common parent of plants, may become ex¬ 
hausted, in continually producing some kinds; while it may 
still be well fited for the production of others; and hence, 
in some instances, arises the necessity of a change of crops. 

See Change of Cro?s. 

FOREST. Every farm ought to have a piece of wooc^ 
land, or forest, sufficient for fuel and other purposes. 
Raising timber, for the purpose of fencing, will not often 
be found advisable. Farmers must eventually depend ^onr 
making stone walls, or hedges, for the purpose of enclosing 
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their lands. But wood and timber sufficient for fuel, for 
building, for carriages, and implements of farming, cannot 
be dispensed with. Of these, the Farmer will always find 
it most advantageous to keep the requisite stock himself, 
and not rely on others for purchasing it. Nor is it advisa¬ 
ble to have his woodlands separate, and at a considerable f 
distance from his farm ; unless it be in parts of the country 
where part of the lands are too valuable to be kept in wood, 
and other adjacent parts are only fit for that purpose. 

When the Farmer is clearing up his farm, he ought to 
reserve, for woodland, that part which is least adapted for 
tillage, or for grass. Land which is swampy with a thin 
soil over a sandy bottom; that is rocky and hilly ; or that is 
dry, poor, or very gravelly, may do well for woodland; 
while it would answer but indifferently for tillage. 

The quantity of ground to be set apart for this purpose 
must depend on the size of the farm; the quality of the 
soil of the woodland; the nature of the climate; and, fre¬ 
quently, according to the demand or market for wood \ for, 
in some cases, it may be found more profitable to keep 
tolerably good land in wood, than in any other cultivation. 
Of the natural growth of wood, it will require as much as 
twenty acres, or more, to keep two fires, according to the 
common method of using wood for fuel; but it is a very 
easy matter to have siting-rooms warmed, and all the cook¬ 
ing mid other apparatus of the kitchen so contrived, as not 
to require more than one-third of the wood that is com¬ 
monly used. 

See Warming of Rooms. 

To thicken a forest, or to prevent its becoming too thin, 
cattle should be kept out of it at all seasons. The seeds, 
or cutings of trees, of rapid growth, should also be set, or 
planted, in every part that becomes destitute of growing 
wood. If woodland be suffered to become so thin, that the 
sun can get in and cause the ground to be covered with a 
sward of grass, this will prevent the further growth of 
young timber ; and in this way the ground eventually be¬ 
comes striped of ail its growth. This, however, is not the 
case with the locust, as it encourages the growth of grass 
amongst it, and in this situation grows very rapidly. Per¬ 
haps the Farmer will find, when he is reduced to the ne¬ 
cessity of planting wood for fuel, that this tree will answer 
his purpose best. 

See Locust. 

* The Lombardy-poplar also grows very rapidly, is easily 
raised from cutings, and, when cut and dried, will answer 
tolerably well for fuel. 

1 The easiest method of raising the locust is as follows: 
Plant, in the first instance, about fifteen or twenty trees on 
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an acre; when they have got to he twelve or fifteen feet 
high, and their roots well extended, run straggling furrows 
through the ground, and, wherever the roots are cut with 
the plough, new trees will start up, and soon stock the 
whole ground with a plentiful growth. This tree has been 
but lately introduced into general use in France; and it is 
said to be there valued more than any other which is culti¬ 
vated in that Country. 

Where wood is raised merely for fuel, it may be suffered 
to grow as thick as it will; it becomes sufficiently thined 
of itself, as it grows larger; but where oak, or any other 
trees, are to be raised for timber, they ought to stand fur¬ 
ther apart, in order to have their growth rapid, and the 
timber firm and durable. 

If woods are old and decaying, the better way is to cut 
all off, as you want to use the wood, and let an entire new 
growth start up, which will grow more rapidly. 

Much poor exhausted lands m this Country should be 
planted with forests, to supply the waste ot^ wood that is 
constantly increasing. For raising oaks, which are an es¬ 
sential article, some , direct to let the acorns be ploughed 
under, with a shoal furrow, in the Fall; or they may then 
be buried in a bed of earth, and, after they have sprouted 
In the Spring, planted as before, at the distance of about a 
foot from each other. They may also be planted in the 
sward, at the depth of about two inces, hy diging little 
holes for the purpose. 

See further, Oak. 

Let the weeds be kept down till the young growth of the 
forest shall have overpowered them. The strongest plants 
will keep down the weakest, and thus sufficiently thin the 
trees, as they increase in size; but, where a growth for 
timber is intended, let the weakest be cut away to give 
more room for the strongest, after they have attained some 
considerable size. Let no cattle be admited into the forest, 
until the trees are beyond their reach; and, at no time 
whatever, where young sucessive growths for fuel is in¬ 
tended. 

FOUNDERING op HORSES. We usually say that a 
Horse is foundered, when his legs and feet have become 
stiffened and sore, by eating too large a quantity of hard 
grain at once. The best remedy for this, is exercise by 
riding; and in addition to this let the bits of his bridle be 
wound round with a rag, into which let as much human 
ordure be put as it will hold. Put this into his mouth, and 
let him chew upon it while riding him, and in due season 
repeat the dose, if necessary. 
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But there is a disorder of the feet of Horses, in which 
they are also said to be foundered. This is a painful dis- 
ease: The Horse affected with it draws himself up in a 
heap, and is loth to move. It is occasioned by standing in 
cold water, after being heated with exercise; or, some¬ 
times, even by standing still in the stable several days, after 
exercise; sometimes by bad shoeing, or by bruises on the 
legs. 

In this case, if a remedy be not speedily applied, a 
gathering will take place in the feet, and the hoofs will 
be cast off; by which the use of the Horse will be lost for 
some time. The remedy is, to slit the hoofs open from top 

to bottom, so that blood will follow pretty freely. In order 
to cure these wounds again, apply tar, turpentine, and 

honey, melted together, with a fourth-part of the spirits 
of wine. Let pledgets made of tow be soaked jn this, and 
then laid in the chinks, and the foot bound up. These are 
not to be opened for two days; and then let fresh applica¬ 
tions be made every day, till the channels in the hoffs be 
grown up. 

If the sole of the foot is also drawn, it must be served 
In a similar manner. A piece of leather should be laid 
over the sole, and the whole fqot so bound up with strong 
bandages, that the applications may not be displaced. 

FREEZING. Every hard stiff soil, when thrown up in 
ridges in the Fall, and mellowed by the frosts, receives 
thereby an essential addition to its fertility. A Winter’s 
frost is not, however, always sufficient to mellow the largest 
clods; those should, therefore, be broken in pieces in the 
Fall, with the roller, in order to derive full benefit from the 
frosts. 

A Farmer of New jersey, some years since, trench- 
ploughed an exhausted field of clayey soil in the Fall; 
cross-ploughed a part of it, and in that part broke the 
lumps to pieces. In the Spring, the field was all ploughed 
equally, and sown with barley and clover. The part on 
which the most labor bad thus been bestowed was in fine 
order when sown, and yielded about thirty bushels an acre, 
of barley: The other part was still in lumps, the frosts not 
having been found sufficient to mellow them entirely, and 
the product ot barley was only about twenty bushels an 
acre. The same difference was afterwards observed in the 
clover. 

But this field, with this stratum of crude earth thrown 
uppermost, would have yielded little or nothing the next 
Spring, and until mellowed and fertilized by Summer-suns, 
had it not been mellowed and fertilized by Winter frosts. 
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Another benefit derived from freezing is, that it serves 
to restore all soils to a due state of sensibility to the opera¬ 
tion of heat. 

Heat is the stimulant of soils; but, as is the case with all 
stimulants^ the longer it is applied without intermission, tho 
less powerful it becomes; particularly in the production 
of grasses and other plants which k are natural to northern 
climates. Thus, a degree of heat which in the Fall will 
Dot be found sufficient to make those plants grow, will 
make them grow rapidly, when applied to them in the 
Spring. In this respect, therefore, freezing, which is only 
the absence of heat, serves as a kind of restorative to the 
soil, and refits it forthe production of those plants. Thus 
freezing is a fertilizer of stiff soils, and a restorer of all, by 
renewing their sensibility to the effects of heat. 

When plants have been frostbiten, while growing, they 
may be restored by sprinkling them plentifully, while in the 
frozen state, with brine, or. with water containing a solution 
of sal-ammoniac, which is better, 

FRUIT-TREES. Mr. Fortyth *s essay on these has been 
justly esteemed, for its originality and research. It is, how¬ 
ever, a production best calculated for the Country where it 
was writen; and even there, perhaps, some parts of it may 
be found more pleasant in theory than profitable in practice, 
ftis composition for curing defects in trees, and restoring 
old decayed ones, and the method of preparing it, shall b« 
first noticed, and is as follows s 

Take a bushel of fresh cowdung, half a bushel of lime- 
rubbish from the ceilings of old rooms, which is best (or 
pounded chalk, or old slaked lime, will answer) half a 
bushel of wood-ashes, and a sixteenth of river sand ; sift the 
three last articles fine, before th$y are mixed; work them 
well together by beating, &c. so as completely to mix them t 
Then reduce the mass to the consistence of thick paint, by 
mixing with it a sufficient quantity of urine and soapsuds, 
so that it can be used with a brush. A good coat of this is 
to be applied to the naked wood, where a limb is cut off, or 
the wood otherwise laid bare, and the powder of wood-ashes 
and burnt-bones 'is to be sprinkled over this, and gently 
pressed down with the hand. When any of the composition 
is left for future use, it is to be covered with urine, to pre¬ 
serve it from the atmosphere, which injures it. 

With this composition, Mr. Forsyth restores old roten 
decayed trees to a flourishing state. In order to do this, 
all the roten and dead part of the tree is first cut away and 
scooped out, quite down into the foots, till you come to the 
live wood, and then smoothed, and the edges next the live 
bark rounded off. Then the composition is laid on with a 
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brush, and covered, as before directed, with the powder. 
As the bark on the, edgjes grows over this covered wood, it 
works off the composition and supplies its place, till at 
length the bark of the two edgeTs meets and grows together. 
If the growing bark should raise up any flakes of the com¬ 
position, so as to expose the wood, let them be pressed 
down with the finger some rainy day, when the composition 
is pliable. 

Where a tree would be too much weakened, by curing 
away all its dead wood at once, cut only a part away next 
the edges, and as the bark covers this cut away more. 
Where limbs are cut off, let the stumps be pared smooth 
and the* edges rounded, before the composition is laid on. 
He says, this should always be applied wherever a limb is 
cut off, in order to preserve the tree from roting at such 
places. 

He makes mention of many old decayed trees, some 
of whose trunks were roted away two-thirds, and half 
of the roots gone, which he restored to a sound flourishing 
state, by the process above described. It is, however, said, 
that some who have tried the experiment in this Country 
have not been successful; but, whether this may be ascrib¬ 
ed to a want of skill in the performance, or a difference in 
climate, is perhaps not well ascertained. Perhaps the com¬ 
position ought to varied in its materials, so as to be better 
adapted to the greater degree of heat and dryness which 
prevails in our atmosphere. 

He also makes mention of shaving off all the cankery 
bark of old stunted trees, then scarifying the remaining 
bark, where they were bark-bound, and covering the whole 
with his composition, which produced a surprising altera¬ 
tion in their growth. 

In lieu of the above composition, the following has been 
successfully used about Albany, for healing the wood, and 
for covering the stock in grafting: Take two parts of bees¬ 
wax, one of rosin, and one of hogslard; melt them, and 
blend them together. It must be made soft enough to put 
it on with the hand; and let it be laid on thickest round 
the edges and thinly in the middle. If it become too soft, 
during the heats of Summer, let a little powdered rosin be 
sprinkled over it. 

Mr. Forsyth’s method of heading down trees, in order to 
Tenovate their growth, and to procure a, new set of straight, 
thrifty, bearing limbs, is as follows: First, take off one or 
two ol the principal limbs, just above an eyes let them be 
cut slanting downwards, with the sides where the eye is 
the highest; pare and round off the ends of the stumps, 
and cover them with the composition. Presently, sprouts 
will start out from the eyes, which are to be trained and 
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pruned for new bearing-limbs. When these have grown a 
little, cut off more of the limbs, and go through the same 
process with them, and so on, till they are all taken off. 
Thus, a new set of thrifty limbs are given to the tree, 
which will be better bearers than the old. The new 
growths soon cover the stumps, so as to leave only a slight 
cicatrix. 

He speaks of heading down some trees at once, and par* 
ticularly recommends the heading down of all young trees 
while in the nursery, by taking of the whole trunk a little 
above the ground, and in the manner above directed, which 
he says will greatly improve their future growth, and make 
them better bearers. He mentions, particularly, some 
young oaks, he thus headed down, which afterwards grew 
more than as fast again as those which were not. 

He also describes a method of pruning the limbs at their 
bearing ends. This is to take off the most prominent twig, 
when it has become tired of bearing, close to the next 
lateral branch; and then this shoots forward and becomes 
the bearer: When this has in like manner become tired 
of bearing, the limb is to be taken off, back at the next 
lateral branch; and the next shoots forward again, and 
so on. 

This may be a good plan to keep trees in the dwarf-state, 
which is so much practised in Greaibritain; it being neces¬ 
sary there to raise much of their more tender fruit by the 
sides of walls, made very high for the purpose, round the 
fruit-gardens; and there, the keeping of some kinds of fruit- 
trees in the dwarf-state, is the more necessary. 

Fruit-trees are subject to a disease, called the canker. It 
occasions the bark to grow rough and scaby, and turns the 
wood affected to a rusty-brown color. It will sometimes 
kill the tree, if not remedied in due season. 

This disease may arise from various causes; from bad 
pruning ; from dead shoots left on the tree; from frosts 
killing the last year’s shoots,,&c. 

The diseased parts are to be ’ entirely cut away,, till 
nothing but sound white wood remains; or, if the disease 
be merely in the bark, the outer bark must be cut away; 
and if the inner bark be also affected, which is to be known 
by its exhibiting small black spots, like the dots of a pen; 
cut all away that is thus affected, and let the composition 
be applied, as before directed. 

In the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
we find mention of a disease of appletrees, called the bitter 
rot. Whether this is merely another name for the canker, 
we are unable to say. It is, however, cured by taking off 
all the bark of the body of the tree, and some little distance 
up the large limbs; when a new bark will presently form, 
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and restore the tree. This operation is directed to be pern 
formed during the longest day in the year. 

Fruit-trees, of the stone kind, are frequently diseased 
with gum, which arises from bad pruning, bruises, and 
other causes. The diseased parts are to be cut away, and 
the composition applied as before. 

Thus much for Mr. Forsyth . Those who are anxious to 
be more intimately acquainted with this Author, will d<^ 
well to purchase bis book. In the plates annexed to it are 
exhibited many specimens of his ingenuity. 

If fruit trees be suffered to run much to suckers, these 
will greatly injure their bearing. Let them, therefore, be 
kept clear of these. All straight upright shoots from the 
limbs of trees, should also be taken away, for these bear no 
fruit; though in time their lateral branches will bear. Lat¬ 
eral branches are always the bearers; and such branches, 
as do not bear, only serve to Vob the bearing branches of' 
their requisite nourishment; and should therefore be taken 
away. The trees should also be cleared of all dead and 
decaying branches, and of all cross-branches that rub 
against each other. 

Young apple and plumtrees, in particular, are apt to get 
covered with whal are usually called lice % being an inani¬ 
mate substance resembling an insect, of the color, and 
somewhat of the shape, of a grain of flaxseed, but narrow¬ 
er. Where the bark is thickly covered with these, the 
growth of the tree will be very much impeded; and some¬ 
times it will be killed, if they are not removed. They are to 
be scraped off with a knife. Moss ought also to be scraped 
off, as it greatly injures the growth of the tree. 

For keeping off moss, lice, and every thing else that 
should be kept off from young apple and some other fruit- 
trees, it is a good plan to whitewash their bodies, and prin¬ 
cipal limbs, every Spring, with a mixture of lime and wa¬ 
ter. Mr. Forsyth , however, recommends, for this purpose, 
a mixture of old urine; cowdung, and soapsuds. Where 
young fruit-trees stand m swafd-ground, the sward should 
be cut away from about them, and the ground about their 
roots loosened every Spring. 

It is found, that the seeds of the apple, and probably all 
other fruit-trees, which are brought from Europe, here, 
will grow larger than those of our own. Probably, this is 
merely the effect of a change of seed: If so, our seeds 
sown there might produce the same inequality. Be this as 
it may, it is by no means certain, -that the largest fruit-trees 
are the most profitable to the acre; as, the larger they are, 
the more ground each must have. 

See further,, the articles which treat of the various* kinds 
of fruit-trees. 
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FUEL. In the Northern States, fuel is an expensive 
article, not only to the Farmer, but to those who live in 
villages and towns. To the Farmer, however, this article is 
usually the most expensive ; as, on account of his not duly 
estimating the real expense he incurs for fuel, he is in the 
habit of using it in profusion ; generally consuming, together 
with what he suffers to be wasted, twice or three.times the 
quantity really requisite for the use of a family. 

A Farmer, with a farm of two hundred acres of land, 
generally leaves about fifty acres of it uncleared, principal* 
ly for the purpose of supplying himself with fuel. This 
land, in the older settled parts of the Country, and where 
wood is becoming more scarce, would, on ata average, com¬ 
mand a price of, say, forty dollars an acre, or two thousand 
dollars for his fifty acres, the interest of which is one hun¬ 
dred and twenty dollars a year. 

Then add about thirty-seven cents, as the expense, per 
load, of curing and, drawing home about one hundred and 
twenty loads a year, which amounts to upwards of forty- four 
dollars, and the Farmer will find he incurs an expense of 
more than one hundred and sixty dollars a year for hh 
fuel; a sum which is about double.what is usually expend¬ 
ed by a family living in a village, and perhaps more than is 
usually expended, for this article, by a family living in our 
more large and opulent towns. 

Under article, Wakmikg of Rooms, we have described 
some improvements in the means of warming one or moire 
apartments, with the least expense; by which it is estimat¬ 
ed, that as much as two-thirds of the usual expense, of fuel, 
for this purpose, may be saved. 

And, under the article, Steamboiler, we have alsq 
pointed out the means of greatly lessening the expense 
of cooking, boiling, &C. by means of which an equal saving 
of fuel may be made. Thus enabling a Farmer, of the de¬ 
scription just mentioned, to Retrench his expenses, in fuel, 
more than one hundred dollars a year. 

But, in addition to all this, great savings may be made, 
by adopting the best means for making woodlands yield the 
greatest possible quantity of wood, as well as of husbanding, 
to the best advantage; that which is growing. 

The natural growths of forests are but seldom composed 
of those trees which grow most rapidly. Such as arc most 
congenial to the soil, and climate, always cover the earth, 
in a state of Nature, whether their growths be rapid, or 
slow. At the same time, many trees of quick growth will 
thrive well in soils, and climates, very different from those 
where they were first found. Such is the case with the 
locust, buttonwood, Lombardy-poplar, willow, See. &c. 
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Where, therefore, the ancient forests are becoming more 
thined, it will be found good husbandry to supply the defi¬ 
ciency, thus made, by the introduction of other growths; 
such as the locust, and Lombardy-poplar, for instance, on 
the drier soils, and buttonwood, willow, fee. Sec. on those 
which are low and wet. 

See further, Forests. 

s . In husbanding any forest, or growth of trees, several 
things arc to be observed. In the first place, the young 
trees, which are subject to be injured by cattle, should be 
protected. No cattle should be suffered to run in grounds 

covered with such growth; the cattle can acquire little or 

no food, but what is gained at the expense of the young 
trees; and, what is gained in thfe way, is greatly counter¬ 
balanced by the injury thus done to them. 

In the next place, when trees are to be cut down for 
fuel, those should be selected for the purpose which are 
the least productive, or that grow the least in a year: And 
this point is to be ascertained, as well by the general 
appearance of the trees, whether they be healthy and 
sound, or otherwise, as by observing the yearly shoots of* 
every tree; as.the limbs of thoSe which grow the fastest 
shoot the greatest length every year. 

In thining the trees, some regard should also be had to 
their standing, as nearly equi-distant as is compatible with 
the circumstances just mentioned. In natural forests, too, 
those sorts of trees which naturally grow faster, than others 
of different kinds, should be left standing; provided they 
( are thrifty, and of a kind that is valuable for fuel. 

In felling the trees, they should be cut off as near the 
ground as possible, by which means less wood will be suf¬ 
fered to go to waste in the stump; and the small limbs 
should all be carried home, cut up, and laid under the 
woodhouse to dry; as a few of these, when dried, will often 
answer as well to boil a teakettle, or pot, as where larger 
wood, in greater quantities, is used for the purpose. All 
decayed and roting wood should also be brought home; for 
this, when dried under the woodhouse, will answer ver^ 
well for fuel. 

See Woodhouse. 

Wood should always be dried, before it is used $ for, 
although when dried it will not last quite so long, in burn¬ 
ing, as when green ; yet one-half of the quantity, at a time, 
will give more heat, and at the same time make a much 
pleasanter fire. There can be no doubt that, generally 
speaking, any given quantity of dry wood, while consuming, 
will impart any given degree of heat, for as much as one- 
fourth, and, with some kinds of wood, perhaps even two- 
thirds, of the time longer, than the same quantity of green 
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wood: Of course, a proportionate saving may be made in 
the use of the former, in preference to the latter. 

There is a saving, in sawing wood, when carted home, 1 in 
preference to choping it, as the sawing can be full as 
speedily and cheaply performed. A further saving is made, 
in cuting up the wood quite short; as a fire composed of 
billets of wood, not more than fourteen inches long, will 
give more than two-thirds as much heat, as that made of 
wood of double that length. 

The size into which wood should be split, so as to be 
durable in burning, and yet give sufficient heat, is also a 
matter worthy of some consideration. If spilt very small, 

any given quantity will give more heat, for a while; but 
will be quickly consumed: If large, it will consume slow* 
ly; but will burn less readily, and give much less heat. On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that billets, of from 
about three to four inches of a medium diameter, will be 
found i the most economical, as avoiding the two extremes. 

Wood, when dried, forms the best of all fuel, not only as 
making the pleasantest fire, but for all culinary purposes. 
Most kinds of coal, as well as peat, and turf, the only other 
articles of fuel generally used, are by no means so conveni¬ 
ent, for many purposes, of cooking particularly; but, where 
either of these can be procured, at no great distance, they 
are generally a cheaper article of fuel, than wood. 

Coal needs no previous preparation for use, but the 
mere diging it out of the earth. Peat, and turf, are easily 
raised, in the first instance, by means of a long narrow 
spade with a wing, set at right angles on the right side, 
by means of which a square chunk, about fourteen inches 
long, and four inches square, is cut out from the pit at 
every sinking of the spade. 

But, in order to render these masses of earth fit for 
burning, some further steps are requisite: Each chunk, 
thus cut out, is to be laid on the ground, separate by itself, 
to dry; and, when partly dried, are to be piled, open, across 
each other; and thus, in a few days of dry weather, they 
will be fit to cart home for use. They should be kept 
under cover, in a dry state, for the purposes of fuel. 
These earths are very cheap kinds of fuel, where they can 
be had on any farm, or at no great distance from it. 

See further, Earths. 

Where neither of the foregoing articles are to be had, 
for fuel, recourse must be had to artificial means, for a sup* 
ply. In some instances, dried cowdung has been used, for 
this purpose. But the best artificial substitute for fuel, that 
we can suggest, would be about equal parts of cowdung, or 
horsedung, and clay, well mixed together, and cast, like 
bricks, into chunks, say, three Or four inches square, and 
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about twelve inches long, and in that shape dried to? 
burning. 

Clay, of itself, will undergo a process of* calcination, 
when dried ( See Burwt Clay) and we believe that* with a 
suitable quantity of either horse or cowdung, mixed with it* 
and prepared in this way, it would answer tolerably well 
for fuel, particularly when burned in a grate, with a trifle 
of dry wood to set Are to the mass. Nor would this be any 
great waste of manure; as the ashes, thus made, or rather 
the burnt clay, would probably be nearly, or quite, as val¬ 
uable, as a manure, as the dung which would thus be 
wasted. / 

We would, lastly, mention that, in the Domestic Ency¬ 
clopedia, published by Dr. Mease , of Philadephia, a fuel is 
recommended, which is made of clay, with a suitable quan¬ 
tity either of common coal, or charcoal, ground fine, and 
mixed evenly with the mass; when it is shaped in suitable 
moulds, and dried for use. 

W e are induced to think favorably of this method of 
making fuel, as it is probable a small quantity of the last- 
mentioned coal is sufficient, and that no great quantity of 
the first is requisite; though this must depend on the qual¬ 
ity of that material. 

It is also said, that the shives of flax, or hemp, mixed 
with clay, and dried as before mentioned, make good fuel. 

In the same Work, directions are also given for making 
fuel-balls , as they are there called, for thp purpose of 
kindling fires, as follows: Take equal parts of coal and 
charcoal, ground fine 5 mix them with clay 5 form the mass 
Into balls, about as large as hen’s eggs; dip them in a 
strong solution of saltpetre, and then dry them; when they 
will be found quite inflammable* 

FULLER’S THISTLE (Difisacus.) The heads of these 
are used for raising the knap on fine woolen cloths. From 
their present scarcity, in our infant Manufactories, they 
command a great price; and are, therefore, worthy of 
attention. 

Sow the seeds, at the rate of about a peck to the acre* 
about the first of May, on ground properly prepared by 
ploughing and harrowing. Keep down the weeds by hoe¬ 
ing, and let the plants stand about a foot asunder: All the 
rest are to be cut away., Hoe them as often as the weeds 
rise. The heads do not form until the second Summer. 
Wheb they are fit to cut, which will be about the first 
of August, let them then be cut, tied in bundles, and dried, 
under cover, or in the open air, according to the state 
of the weather. 
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The heads have sold, in our Woolen Factories, (or a cent 
a piece; and sometimes double that price. An acre, at 
this rate, would amount to several hundred dollars. 



GARDENS. These are distinguished into the flower- 
garden, the fruit-garden, and the kitchen-garden. We shall 
say nothing of the flower-garden; for farming has nothing 
to do with flowers; but the fruit and kitchen-gardens are 
somewhat more substantial. 

It is best to have the fruit and kitchen-gardens in the 
same enclosure; but the plan, too often observed, of blend¬ 
ing them together, in too great a degree, ought to be 
avoided. Fruit-trees, which make considerable shade, must 
be injurious to the growth of vegetables in the same neigh¬ 
borhood ; and ought therefore to be cultivated by themselves. 
Such fruit-trees, however, which make but little shade, as 
grapes, currants, quinces, dec. may be very agreeably inter- 
mixed with the growths of the kitchen-garden. 

For the Fruit-garden, see Fruit-trees, Peach, Apricot, 
Quince, dec. Ike, 

A kitchen-garden, well stored with vegetables, is highly 
important to the Farmer, as the use of these supersede the 
necessity of consuming much meat; a practice equally in¬ 
consistent with economy and with good health. When we 
perceive tfiat the food of the Cottagers, of Ireland, is prin¬ 
cipally milk and potatoes; that these are a race of People 
which are healthy, robust, well-made, with strong, quick, and 
ardent powers of mind; and when we perceive that those 
savage nations which, for want of other food, are obliged to 
subsist entirely on fish or other meat, are generally the most 
stupid, squalid, and ill-made; we certainly cannot draw con¬ 
clusions in favor of eating great quantities of flesh. 

It is advisable to have a close high fence round your 
kitchen and fruit-gardens. This, in the first place, renders 
every thing within it secure from Pillagers; and also serves 
to keep out fowls. Another, benefit consists in keeping off 
the strong cold winds of the Spring, which are very injuri¬ 
ous to the young plants, and also to the fruit, which is then 
about puting forth. 

Dung that is old, and destitute of the seeds of weeds, 
ought only to be used in manuring a kitchen-garden, and 
the ground ought not to be ploughed, but deeply dug, for 
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all vegetables which root deeply in the ground. Nothing 
further need be said, with regard to the kitchen-garden, 
than that a loose mellow soil, with a southerly exposure, is 
the best; that it ought to be kept rich; that, as fast as 
Weeds rise, they ought to be extirpated; and that no weeds 
ought to be suffered to go to seed within the garden. 

If the garden be of a wetish or stiff soil, it will be greatly 
benefited by being thrown up into high ridges in the Fall: 
At the same time, this will assist in destroying the seeds 
of weeds; but particularly in destroying insects which may 
be breeding in the soil. 

GARGET. See Neat-cattle. 

GIGS. Little tumors, or bladders, filled with matter, 
found in the mouths of Horses. The cure is effected^ by 
sliting them open, and then washing them with salt and 
vinegar. 

GLANDERS. Commonly called the Hor*e*distemflcr. 
It is always accompanied with a discharge of matter from, 
the nostrils, and a swelling of the glands under the throat 
and tongue. When the bones in that part become carious, 
it is generally incurable; and this may be known by the bad 
smell which is produced in such cases. The treatment 
recommended in Gibson* s Farriery, for this disease, while 
In its first and second stages, is to make use of purges, 
diaphoretics, and roweling in the hinder parts. We imagine, 
that roweling in the breast will answer the same purpose. 

See Roweling 

To clear the nostrils, Gibson recommends passing the 
fumes of burnt brimstone, or burnt leather, into the nose 
of the Horse, and, after the matter has been discharged, to 
syringe his nostrils with brandy or red wine. Afterwards, 
he says, a small quantity of Unquentum Egyfitianum , dis¬ 
solved in oil of turpentine, may be injected through a large 
pipe, for the purpose of cleansing the ulcerated parts. 

GOATS. These animals are hardy, and rather more 
prolific than Sheep. The Kids are apt to poison themselves 
by eating the evergreen shrub, called iaurel ( laurus ) if 
they can find it. These are excelent for the table; and 
even the old ones are tolerably good eating, and are gene¬ 
rally well filled with tallow. The milk of the Goat, of 
which they give a greater quantity than any other animal 
of their size, is good to mix with that of Cows, in making 
cheese. It is also much esteemed in consumptive cases. 
Their skins are much more valuable than those of Sheep, 
being nearly as strong as that of the Deer. 
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Goats are very useful on new farms, as they serve effect¬ 
ually to destroy all sprouts and bushes* They are pecu¬ 
liarly excelent in destroying stimb-oak bushes, as these are 
naturally hard to subdue. 

GOOSE. $ee Poultry. 7 

GOOSEBERRY (Ribes Grossularia. ) This species of 
the currant requires about the same soil and culture, that 
is required for the common red or wbitff* currant. 

See Currant. 

A very good wine may be made from the gooseberry, and 

varieties may be produced of this plant, by sowing the seeds 
in the same manner as is mentioned of currants. 

Mr. Forsyth observes, that by mixing up a rich soil to 
plant those in that have been raised from seed, and by 
watering and thining the fruit, they have grown much 
larger than any ever before seen in England. He further 
observes, that great attention should be paid to the early 
and late sorts; that, where they run up to long naked 
stems, they should be cut down , which will make them 
throw out good bearing shoots ; and, in that case, his com¬ 
position must be applied* There are other observations 
made by Mr. Forsyth , on the culture of this plant, which 
are here omited, as not being considered of any material 
consequence. 

GRAFTING. Mr. Forsyth describes several methods 
•f grafting: 

As, first. Grafting in the rind y which is proper only for 
large trees. 

Secondly. Cleft-grafting y which answers well on small 
stocks or limbs, and has been mostly practised in this 

Country. > 

Thirdly. Whifi-grafting y or tongue-grafting , which is 
also proper for small stocks only; and, as Forsyth says, is 
the most effectual of any, and the most in use in Great- 
britain. 

Fourthly. Inarching > or grafting by ] approach. This is 
done where the stock to be grafted on, and the tree from 
which the graft is taken, stand so near together that they 
may be joined. 

Forsyth says, that grafts, or scions, should be cut off 
from the trees before the buds begin to swell; that they 
should be laid with the cut end downwards, and buried half 
their length in earth, having the tops covered with litter, 
to prevent their drying too much ; that they should be all 
of the growth of the former year; that they should always 
be taken from heaitfiy, fruitful trees; for, if taken from 
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sickly ones, the grafts often partake of the distemper; that, 
if taken from young luxuriant trees, they may produce 
luxuriant shoots; but will not be so productive, as those 
taken from fruitful trees ; that those which are taken from 
lateral, or horizontal, branches are to be prefered to those 
of the strong perpendicular shoots; and that none should 
be taken frbm the sprouts of trees. 

Mr. Forsyth prefers the whifi grafting , for common cases; 
but, for these, Mr. Deane prefers the cleft grafting. This, 
he says, is most cothmonly practised in this Country, and is 
attended with success. It is done on the stocks in the nur¬ 
sery, or on the small limbs of trees. The proper season 
for it is just before the leaves begin to open. The head 
of the stock must be cut off sloping, and a slit made sloping 
the opposite way, deep enough to receive the scion, which 
should be cut like a wedge, with the outside thicker than 
the inner. The rind of the scion must exactly join the rind 
of the stock. The slit should be opened by a wedge of hard 
wood ; the scion should then be gently put in its place and 
the stock closed. After this, the whole must be daubed 
round closely with a mortar made of a mixture of loam 
and fresh horsedung, so as completely to exclude the access 
of air; and this mortar must be surrounded with a winding 
of tow, or old cloths, to prevent the rains washing it away. 
The scion should be covered nearly to the top with this 
mortar; and it should also extend two or three inches 
downwards round the stock. 

In place of this mortar, Forsyth recommends a plaister 
made of pitch, turpentine, and beeswax, which is in like 
manner to be daubed closely round, so as to exclude the 
external air. The mortar, however, if well made, and 
well applied, will answer very well. It should be composed 
of fine loam, not clay; because clay will contract and crack 
open, when dried. 

Cleft-grafting may be successfully performed on trees, 
where the fibre of the outer bark runs round; such as the 
peacj), plum, cherry, fcc. by first cuting through that bark, 
with a knife, at the place where the cleft is to be made, 

.and in the same direction it may be expected to run; when 
the rest of the operation may be as easily performed as on 
other trees. 

Whifugrafting is performed by cuting off the head of the 
stock sloping; then making a notch in the slope, from the 
upper part downward, a little more than half an inch deep, 
its receive the scion, which must be cut with a slope up¬ 
ward, and a slit made in this like a tongue, which is to be 
inserted into a slit made in the slope of the stock ; and the 
scion is then set in, so that the rinds of each join exactly 
together. The scion is then fastened by a ligature to keep 
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it steady, and then surrounded with mortar, or the plaister, 
as before. 

Grafting in the rind is performed by curing off the stock 
square; sliting down the bark a small distance, and raising 
it up, so that the end of the scion may be inserted between 
it and the wood: The scion is made with a shoulder, cut 
in about half its thickness, and the other half is sloped 
off gradually, so as to give it the form of a wedge; the cut- 
side being flat and the bark-side untouched. This wedge 
or tongue is inserted under the bark, with the shoulder 
fited to the stock; the raised bark is then pressed close 
and bound round, and the plaister is applied, as before 
mentioned. It is usual, in this case, to insert three or four 
scions in one stock. 

Mr. Preston , of Pennsylvania, -says he has grafted scions 
which came from Holland, which were apparently dried, 
and they grewj but that he failed in other instances, where 
the bark of the scions appeared to have become somewhat 
roten. He was also successful in grafting scions of the 
appletree, as late as the twentieth of June, wheh the leaves 
ot the trees were full grown. 

See further, Inarching and Innoculating, for the me¬ 
thods of performing these operations. 

GRAINHOUSE, or GRANARY. If the Farmer thinks 
proper to build a grainhouse, which is very useful for In¬ 
dian corn in particular, the best method of keeping rats and 
mice out of it is, to set it on blocks, covered with flat 
stones, large enough to project four or five inches beyond 
the blocks, on every side. To prevent the blocks from 
roting at the bottoms, they ought to be set oh stones, raised 
a little above ground. It is a good plan to have a grain- 
house and carriage or wagonhouse built together; the upper 
part for Indian corn, and other grain, and the lower part for 
wagons, carts, ploughs, &c. &c. 

Some Fanners make provision for a place to keep their 
Indian corn in their barns, which is a pretty good plan. 
The place for this is a floor, raised on a second set of 
beams, which rest on posts set in the beams, next below 
the plates of the barn. In the middle of this floor is a 
hole, through which a tackle is suspended, and the corn is 
raised in baskets and spread a proper thickness over the 
floor. Such a floor in an ordinary-sized barn would proba¬ 
bly contain three hundred bushels. At the proper season, 
the corn is thrown down on the barn-floor, and there 
threshed out with flails, or with a threshing-machine, which 
is better, and is then cleaned and put into bins made for the 
purpose on one side of the barn*floor. 

See Barn. 
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The bins must be made tight, of hard plank, sufficiently 
thick to prevent the rats from gnawing through them; and 
the lid to each may be fastened down by a clasp secured by 
a padlock. This plan is equally good for keeping wheat 
and other grain. If the grain which is put into these 
should heat, it can be shoveled out upon the floor, and there 
stired about until It is sufficiently dry to be returned into 
the bins. The method of ascertaining, whether grain has 
become, heated in the bin, is to run a stick to the bottom; 
let it remain there for a quarter of an hour; and in that 
time, if there be any heat in the grain, it will be communi¬ 
cated to the stick. 

If grain be kept long in sacks, its heating may be pre¬ 
vented by frequently turning them, first on one end, and 

then on the other. 

GRASSES. Some of these are best calculated for moist 
or wet soils, some for dry, and some for the different 
climates in which grass is cultivated. Some again are best 
for pastures, and some for mowing. The different kinds 
which are most valuable are here noted, together with their 
proper soils, 8cc. 

’ail, Timothy-gran or Herds grass (Phleum 
Pratensis) is the grass most used for hay in the Northern 
States. It is also erroneously called Foxtail ; but this is 
another grass. The catstail has a long head, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the tail of a cat, with very fine seeds; the foxtail 
has a short bushy head, more like the tail of a fox, with 
coarser seeds. In other respects, they have considerable 
resemblance. 

Catatail grows best in a rich moist soil; but It will grow 
well, for a few years, in a rich wet or in a rich arable soil. 
In the rich wet soil, it gradually lessens in product; while, 
at the same time, it gives way to wild grasses. In the rich 
arable soil, it gradually fails, by reason of the ground be¬ 
coming bound and the sward thickened with other grasses. 
Probably, if it were well torn with the harrow every 
Spring, and not too closely pastured in the Fall, and none 
in the Spring, it would grow well for many years in such 
soil. By close pasturing in the Fall, it is apt to be torn 
out by the roots, and by croping it again in the Spring, 
it suffers greatly. 

It will yield one-half more hay, when not pastured at all* 
than vjfhen pastured closely in the Fall, and again in the 
Spring. In the richest soils, and when not pastured, up¬ 
wards of four tons may be had from the acre, in a season, 
at two ipowings. Cattle are not quite so fond of it in 
pastures, as they are of clover; but, when made into hay, 
they eat it very readily. It is not so much a fertilizer of 
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land as clover: On the contrary, it binds, and somewhat 
exhausts, the soil. It is perennial, and will last beyond the 
memory of Man, if not destroyed by close pasturing. The 
proper time for mowing it is, when it is in blossom, or a 
little later. 

From the trials made in Greatbritain, of this native 
American grass, it is however asserted, by Mr Curtis , to 
possess no excelence which is not possessed, in an equal 
degree, by the 

Meadow- tgxtail ( Alofiecurus Pratensis.) This grass 
is much cultivate in Greatbritain. It is an early grass, 
and vegetates with such luxuriancy, that, according to Mr. 
Curtis , it may be mowed three times a year. The British 

Graziers consider it as one of their best grasses, parti- 

cularly for larger cattle. The soil best suited for it is 
moist meadow-land, or that which is occasionally over¬ 
flowed; though it will grow well on almost any soil, 
except those which are very wet, or very dry. Linn^uw 
states it to be a proper grass for grounds which have 
been drained. 

It is perennial, and yields abundance of seed, which is 
easily gathered. The seed is, however, sometimes liable 
to be destroyed by an insect. 

Meadow-fescue (Bestuca Pratensis) is an early, hardy, 
perennial grass, and grows well on almost every soil; good 
for hay or pasture; produces abundance of seed, which is 
easily gathered. Mr. Curtis says, it has a great resem¬ 
blance to raygrass; but is superior to it for forming mea¬ 
dows, as it grows longer and has more foliage^ It blos- 
about the middle of June. 

Darnel, or Raygrass (Lolium Pcrenne) is good for 
an early supply of pasture, as it starts very early. It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and blossoms the latter 
end of May. Horses are extremely fond of it, when made 
early into hay; and for Racehorses, particularly, has been 
found preferable to any other hay. It is, however, apt to 
run too much to stalks, in most soils; and then cattle dis¬ 
like it in pastures. A natural sort of raygrass is mentioned, 
as having been lately cultivated in Greatbritain, which is 
much superior to the sort usually cultivated there. 

See further, Quitchgrass , in Weeds. 

Crested Dogstail ( Cynosurus Cristatus) is good for 
Upland pastures, and is a wholesome food for Sheep. It 
forms a thick turf, and blossoms about the middle of June. 
It abounds with seed, which is easily gathered; but caro 
should be taken, that it be fully ripe, as otherwise it wilt 
sometimes fail to grow. It is suitable for dry, sandy soils, 
and will not thrive in wet meadows. 
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Meadowgrass (Poa Prater, l*) will flourish well even 
in the driest soils, and will endure drought better, perhaps, 
than almost any other grass. It makes fine hay, and is fit 
for early cuting. It is also good for early pasture. It 
yields plenty of seed $ but this is difficult to sow, on account 
of their filaments causing them to adhere to each other/ 
To remedy this, it is recommended to put them in newly 
slacked lime, to separate them, and then to be rubed in 
dry sand. 

Vernal or Springgrass (Anthox Anthum Odaratum) 
is a very early grass for pasture, and grows in almost 

every situation; though not equally productive in each. It 

is an ordoriferous grass, and is recommended by some to 
be sowed with other grasses, in the proportion of about 
one-eighth for meadows. It is not very productive. 

Meadow Softgrass (Holcua Lanatua) grows well on 
any soil, not too dry and barren. It is best calculated for 
, Sheep in pastures. It is injurious to Horses, when made 
into hay, by producing a profuse discharge of urine, and 
general weakness; which may, however, be readily remov* 
cd by a change of food. It is not a very early grass. 

Shebps-febcub ( Featuca OvinaJ grows well in dry, 
sandy soils, is very good for Sheep, as they are fond of it, 
and soon fatened with it. It is perennial, and flowers in 
June. 

Hard-fescue ( Featuca Duricuacula ) flourishes in al¬ 
most every situation, wet or dry, and blossoms in June. It 
grows luxuriantly at first, often to the height of four feet; 
but it soon becomes thin, and disappears after a while. It 
is best for mixing* with some other grasses. 

Annual Mead^wqrass ( Poa Annua) is in flower 
throughout the Stunmer. Cattle of every kind are fond 
- of it. It is recomn&nded for Milch-cows, on account of its 
afbrding butter of a very superior quality. 

Roughstalksd Mbadowgrass (Poa TrfviaUa) resem¬ 
bles the preceding in its appearance, and in flowering; 
but is best suited for moist or wet meadows. It is very 
productive, and good for pasture or hay. It is, however, 
liable to be injured, says Mr. Curtis y by severe clod, dr 
excessive drought. 

Fowl Me ado wgr ass ( Poa Avaria % Sfucalia Subbifloria) 
was first discovered in a meadow, in Dedham, and was 
supposed to have been brought there by water fowls, says 
Mr. Deane . It is an excelent grass for wet meadows, and , 
has been known to yield three tons of hay to an acre, in a 
season. It remains so long green, that'it may be mowed 
at any time from July till October. It makes very good 
hay for Horses, and Neat-cattle particularly. 


' 
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P*.atstalked Me Adowgr ass (Poa Comfiressa ) flou- 
rishes in dry soils, and flowers from June to August. Dr. 
Anderson esteems this as the most valuable of all the 
Poas. Informs a fine turf, and imparts a delicate flavor 
to the flesh of Sheep and Deer, which animals are very 
fond of it. 

Silver Hairgrass (Aira Caryofthy Ilea) is most suita¬ 
ble for sandy lands, and is recommended by Mr, StilHngfleet 
foe Sheep-walks, on account of the fineness of the mutton 
of those Sheep which are fed on it. It flowers in July. Mr. 
StUlingfleci applies the same remark to the waved mountain 
hairgrass ( aira flexuosa) which grows in heaths and barren 
pastures, and is in flower from June to August. 

Bektorass f Agroeti* Stolonifera.) This grass, which 
is commonly called the Ftorin , is a native of tbis Country, 
as well as of others. It grows abundantly in that part of 
Ireland which is contiguous to the Giants Causeway ; and 
also round Logh Neagh. 

Mr* Green says it grows in great profusion in the island 
below the city of Albany. By. chemical experiments, it is 
found more nourishing than any grass known. 

In the Orchestra)'meadow, in England, it has yielded 
nine tons to the acre, in a season. Its bulk, when growing, 
docs not seem greater than that of some other grasses; but 
it is uncommonly heavy. 

‘Sheep and Neat-cattle are very fond of it. When given 
to the Cows, it increases the quantity, and improves the 
quality, of their milk. It grows as well in the shade as 
elsewhere* and may be grown either from the seeds, or 
from the strings or rhners of the grass; and from these 
latter it is most readily cultivated, as they will take root, 
at each joint, with a slight covering, after they appear to be 
perfectly lifeless. 

The method commonly practised, in Ireland, for rearing 
it, is to cut the strings in short pfeces, strew them evenly 
over the ground, and cover them with suitable earth, or 
with compost, as the nature of the ground may require: 

After which they are to be kept dear of weeds, until such 
time as the young growth has got a sufficient hold of the 
soil; when it will cover the ground thickly, to the exclusion 
of every other grass or weed. 

Mr. Peters , of Pennsylvania, is successfully cultivating 
this grass, and from his communications we derive most 
of our information respecting it. By his trials of it, the 
dry uplands of this Country are not well calculated tor its 
growthi 

It delights in a moist or wet soil; thrives well even on 
wet boggy lands, and covers them with so tough a sward, 
that teams may readily go on them. It is also well suited 

17 
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to lands which can be irrigated, or to such as can be over¬ 
flowed. 

It Is not a fit grass to be connected with any alternate 
husbandry; as, after it has goten complete footing in a 
suitable soil, it is hardly to be eradicated. This we, how* 
ever, conceive to be no objection to its culture, in all lands 
to which it is properly adapted; for, if more of these be 
found on any farm, than may be thought expedient to be 
cultivated with it for mowing-grounds, it will be found 
equally profitable for pastures. 

It is longer in coming to maturity, than other grasses; 
and, for this reason, is mowed in the Fdl, in Ireland. 
Here, it would probably be fit for the sithe in August. It 
is more troublesome to mow than other grasses. When 
dried, it is first put into very small cocks, and afterwards 
into larger ones; but in these it must not be tramped 
down; and in this situation may remain exposed to the 
weather for months, without essential injury. Its small 
bulk, in proportion to its weight, renders it much less ex* 
pensive to keep under cover, than the hay made of other 
grasses. 

It would seem, there are several varieties of this grass; 
and, probably, that cultivated in Greatbritain is superior, in 
product, to any found here. Mr .Peters says, the strings 
of the fiorin found here are not so large as. those brought 
from Ireland. In his last communication on the subject, it 
appears that the product of his bay, of this grass, was at 
the rate of four and a half tons per acre; but this is on dry 
upland. 

Mr. Clifford had, for the first cuting, on upland in his 
garden, at the rate of three and a half tons to the acre. 

For the greater quantity of nutriment contained in fiorin, 
than any other grass, see Nutriment of Food. 

We are, on the whole, fully of opinion, that a great 
acquisition to the wealth of this Country will be found in 
the extensive culture of the fiorin, where lands are best 
adapted to it. 

Guineagrass (Panicum Maximum) This grass was 
first brought from Guinea, into the island of Jamaica, and 
is highly extoied by Mr. Edwards,, in his History of the 
Westindies. 

We will give the Reader the account which Mr. Oglesby , 
of Kentucky, gives of its product in Wilkinson county, in 
the State of Mississippi; and from this, and from the cer* 
tificates of others, it will be seen, that it must become pro* 
ductive of immense advantage to the southern part of our 
territory, and perhaps to every part of our Country. 

‘ I have (says Mr. Ogle thy) been accustomed to both 
timothy and clover meadow9 f and have frequently assisted 
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in curing some of the best in the State of Kentucky. At 
Percy field, near Fortadams, I cultivated a lot of Guinea* 
grass, somewhat less than a quarter, of an acre; from which 
1 fed six or eight Horses, during the Summer of eighteen 
hundred and twelve. I planted it in the second week in 
May, and began to cut it the 20th of June, and cut it five 
times before the 15th of October^ and obtained from each 
plant (which occupied a square yard) about sixty pounds 
of green grass. 

( I have frequently observed it to grotf four inches in 
Iwentf-four hours. From the astonishing growth, and from 
the result of all my experiments, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that it will yield ten times as much as any timothy 
or clover meadow I have ever seen. It is now (l 5th 
October) as green as it was in June; and animals are re* 
markably fond of it, both green and dry. The hay is ex* 
ceient, and cures without difficulty/ 

Mr. Bronaugh says it will produce more than six time* 
the quantity of any other grass he ever knew * Mr. Robin* 
son says, 4 on the l&h July, 1812, I weighed the first cut* 
Ing of one plant of Guineagrass, which was thirty potynd*/ 
The certificate of Mr. Green is of similar import. Dr. 
Brown, of Natches, who furnishes the certificates, corrobo¬ 
rates them, and considers this grass of immense importance 
to the Country. 

We can see no reason why it cannot be cultivated in 
every part of this Country to advantage; notwithstanding it 
must be planted yearly, it being killed by the frosts. In 
countries where frosts do not prevail, it is perenniel. Dr. 
Brown says it is best adapted to a rich moist soil; but will 
grow to advantage on any. 

Tali. Oatgeass (Avena Elatior) flowers in June and 
July. It grows very large and coarse, and makes a pretty 
good hay; though Horses are not fond of it. In point of 
cxcelence, Mr. Cur tie ranks it next to foxtail. In pastures, 
it should be closely fed. It yields plentifully of seed. No 
doubt, a little salt applied to the hay made of this grass, 
when laid down in the mow, would be a great improvement 
to it. It is also called Orchardgrass . 

Mr. Muhlenberg , of Pennsylvania, recommends this grass 
very highly, as one of the best he had cultivated. It would 
probably answer well for soiling, as it starts very early and 
grows very late. 

Yellow Oatgeass (Avena Flavescens ) is also a coarse 
grass, which thrives in meadows and pastures, and on 
hills of calcareous soil, where it flowery in June and July. 
Though tolerably swee{, it is less relished by caule than 
the fioas and fescue grasses; though Mr. Curtis says, it 
promises to make good Sheep*pastures. 
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Yarrow (Achillea, Millefolium) is highly recommended 
by Dr. Anderson , as b&tng one of th t most valuable plants 
growing in Greatbritain. It thrives well on moist loams, 
and on the driest soils, and will be found green when other 
grasses are parched with drought. Every kind of cattle 
are fond of it. The seeds are gathered in October. It 
flowers in June and July. 

It is a mistake, however, to rank this plant among 
grasses; and its superiority has never been discovered in 
this Country. 

Ribgrass (Plantago L&ncolata) has been considerably 
propagated in Yorkshire in) where It is held It! 

estimation. It is best adapted to rich sands and loams, and 

On poor sands it answers tolerably well for Sheep. It is 
not liked by Horses, and is bad for hay, on account of its 
retaining its sap. It is said, by Barron Haller , that the 
-"richness of the milk, in the celebrated dairies of the Alps, 
is owing to the Cows feeding on this plant and the lady’s 
mantle (alehemilla vulgaris ) Its Seed is plentiful. 

Cocksfoot ( Dactylis Giomerata) Is a coarse grass, and 
grows with luxuriance. It suits all kinds of soils, but thasd 
which are very wet or very dry. It is recommended by 
Mr. Pace% r, who says it affords an abundant crop; springs 
early; yields abundance of seed; makes ezcelent hay; and 
Is very permanent. It flowers in Jbne. Where it grows 
bn rank soils, however, or in coarse patches, cattle will not 
eat it. 

Blue Dogstail-grass (Cynosurus Coerulius ) U thd 
earliest of all the British grasses, and flowers a fortnight 
Sooner than any other. It is, however, riot very productive; 
but may be useful in Sheep-pastures, in high rocky sitUa- 
tions, where there is but little soil. 

Of Aquatic Plants , which are useful in Cultivation) arc 
the following : 

FloTe-Toktail ( Aloftacurus Geniculatus ) grows in mea* 

flows on the Severn, where other good grasses are expeled 
by reason of wetness and inundations. It is a good gras4 
for bay, and flowers in May and June. It is recommended 
for newly-reclaimed morasses, and lands recovered front 
the sea. 

Flote fescue (Pestuca Fluitans ) will grow in still 
weter grounds than the fiote •/ oxtail ; or, rather, may be said 
to be amphibious, growing as well in the water as other* 
wise. It flowers in June, and is a constituent part of the 
celebrated Orcheston meadow, in Greatbritain. Horses and 
Cows are very fond of it. It springs early, and promises to 
be useful for the same purposes as the last-mentioned grass. 

■ 
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The Cheddar and Cottenham cheese owe their excelence 
principally to this grass, and to the 

Wat£r hAirGrass (Aira Aquatica) which is further 
said to contribute much to the fine flavor of the Cambridge 
butter. It generally grows in the edges of standing waters, 
and flowers in June and July. 

REed Mbadwoorass (Poa Aquatica) is one of the 
largest and most useful of the British grasses, and forms 
much of the riches of Cambridgeshire and other counties 
in England, where draining meadows, by wind-machinery, 
is carried on. It is good for pasture and hay, particularly 
for Milch*cows, though it is not relished well by Horses* 
It is strong and well-suited to low places which are liable 
to be inundated. It grows to the height of six feet \ hut 
should be mowed when'about four feet high. It may be 
mowed several times in a season. 

It grows plentifully in the marshes of Sandusky*bay* 
River Raisin, Detroit, and elsewhere, round the westerly 
part of Lake Erie, where it is the principal reliance for 
pasture and hay. The French Farmers there cut it, and 
bind it in bundles, when dried, which seems to be similar 
to the management of it in the parts where it is cultivated 
|n Greatbritain. 

Jn addition to the Natural Grassea here enumerated , as 
•worthy of culture , are several Artificial Grasses , or Vege¬ 
tables which are cultivated as such; among the most Valu¬ 
able of which are the following: 

Lucerne (Medicago Saliva.) This grass was introduce 
ed from France into Greatbritain, about sixty years since, 
and Is very highly esteemed for soiling; though it makes 
good hay, if cut while quite green. 

Mr. Livingston has made considerable trials of it in this 
State, and the products have, in sotne instances, been 
greater than those mentioned by British Writers. With 
the best cultivation and plentiful manuring, from six to nine 
tons of bay, per acre may be had in a season, of this grass. 
Twenty pounds of seed are requisite for an acre, if sown ill 
the broad cast! or six pounds, if drilled. If cultivated in 
(he latter, way, it is to be ploughed and hand-hoed thfree or 
four times in the season; but perhaps the broadcast is the 
more profitable culture here, where labor is high. 

Mr. young recommends it to be sown with oats j first 
sowing and harrowing in that grain, and then sofoin£ or 
drilling in the lucerne, and covering it lightly with a 
light harrow. Others, however, advise, that the ground be 
previously well prepared by deep, frequent, and effectual 
flqughings, and that the seed be sown by itself j and, as it 
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» essential that the ground be well seeded, perhaps tide 
is the better way. 

Mr. Livingston sowed it in the fore part of September, 
after a crop of early potatoes, and found it to answer very 
well. If the ground be prepared for it by Summer* 
fallowing, it may be sowed at this time. The essential 
points in preparing the ground are, first, to manure it well, 
and then to have it frequently and deeply ploughed, and 
well cleared of the seeds of weeds, 

A dry loam, sandy or gravelly loam, rich sand, or other 
good dry soil is suitable for it. It is said to grow well in 
the coldest climates; but those which are mild are most 
suitable for it. It is a very early grass, endures drought 
well, and grows very late. Probably our dry warm Sum¬ 
mers are more favorable to its growth, than the cool moist 
ones of Greatbritain; and that, for this reason, greater 
crops of it may be raised here. Where ground has been 
well prepared for a crop of flax, this grass might be sowed 
to advantage immediately after that crop. 

See Flax. 

During the first season of its growth, the product will 
hot be so large as afterwards: In this season, too, when 
cultivated in the broadcast, it is most infested with weeds, 
which are most easily destroyed by frequent mowings, for 
the purpose of soiling. The mowings may be as often as 
the grass will fill the sithe. During this season, too, it will 
be much hurt by being pastured; but, after this, it may be 
fed without injury. 

Sometimes this grass becomes diseased and turns yellow: 
In such case, let it be mowed immediately, and it will then 
start as fresh and green as ever. 

Mr. De La Bigatre says, that, after this grass has stood 
two or three seasons, it should be well harrowed early in 
the Spring; and if the roots are considerably torn, by the 
operation, they will not be injured. This should be re¬ 
peated every second Spring afterwards; and at these times 
the ground should previously have a good top dressing, 
which will be well mixed with the soil in the operation of 
harrowing. The dressing should not be of barn-dung, but 
some manure, or compost, free of the seeds of weeds. Bog- 
dirt, bog marie, mud, &c. are good for this purpose. Let 
gypsum also be applied every Spring; but not before the 
harrowing, as this manure should never be buried in the 
soil. # 

Mr. Youngs of Greatbritain, makes a computation of his 
expenses in cultivating an acre of this grass, in the drill¬ 
way ; and, after deducting ihe expenses and rent of the 
ground, tythc, and rates, he makes the clear profit 91. 18a. 
4 d. sterling. 
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Mr. Livingston has also made a similar computation, 
of some cultivated by him in the broad-cast; the result of 
which was not very far different; though the value of the 
crop was, In this case, set much lower than that put upon 
it by the former Gentlemaq. 

This grass lasts about ten years; when the ground should 
be ploughed up ; and it will then be found very rich, as the 
crops do not materially exhaust the soil. 

It is believed that, for soiling, in particular, this grata 
will be found more productive and profitable than any 
other, where the highest cultivation and a suitable soil 
are given to it, and where the climate is suitable to its 
growth. 

Mr. Young says, that, for fating Bullocks, and for pas* 
turing Swine, this grass may be very advantageously used. 
Where it is made into hay, let it be cut while quite green, 
and made without much shaking about, as the leaves fall off 
considerably, when dry. A little salt added to it, when laid 
down in the mow, would no doubt be a great improvement. 

Saintfoin (Hedysarum OnybrychisJ will grow very 
well on dry stony soils, that are unfit for any good cultiva- 
lion, and will produce on the worst lands a ton of hay, 
beside considerable after-math, in the season. On good 
dry lands, the product will be much larger. It may bo 
used for soiling, during the fore-part of the season, and 
mowed for hay in the latter part. The hay will fatet* 
Horses considerably, as is said, without the aid of oats. It 
Increases the quantity of the milk, and some say of tho 
cream also; while the butter is improved in its color and 
flavor. 

Saintfbin requires a soil free of the seeds of weeds, as for 
lucerne, and the ground should be well mellowed by deep 
ploughings. The seed may be so^n with the drill, or in 
the broad-cast; three bushels being allowed to the acre in 
the former method, and at least four in the latter. Tho 
seeds should be fresh , and sown early in' the Spring. 
Those which have a bright husk, a plump kernal, which is 
bluish or gray, without and greenish within, are the best. 
It is believed,to be the better method to sow from one to 
three bushels of this seed, with about five pounds of com¬ 
mon red-clover, to the acre; as the clover serves to keep 
down the weeds till the saintfoin has become well rooted. 
The seeds may be sown with oats or barley. 

During the first season of it* growth, no cattle should 
feed on it; nor should Sheep, during the second season. 
At the end of six or seven years, and afterwards, the 
ground should have such top-dressings and harrowings as 
are directed for lucerne; and let gypsum be al?o applied, 
every other Spring. 
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If the first season for mowing prove wet, let the crop be 
left for seed. It is at no time to be c*t before it is in full 
bloom. * 

Burnst (Poterium Sangimorba) is mostly used for early 
Sheep-feeding;; though it may be advantageously used for 
soiling cattle; as it is hardy, is little affected by drought or 
frosts, and will even vegetate in moderate Winter-weather. 
If reserved for hay, it must be cut early, or it will become 
too coarse. It requires a dry soil, and may be sown with 
the drill, or broad-cast f It is essential to have good seed; 
for which purpose, a proper spot for raising it should be 
selected. 

When a crop is designed for seed, let the ground be fed 
till sometime in May; otherwise the gras will be too rank 

for seed. These should be gathered while tpoist with dew* 
and threshed out in the barn, as soon as they can be dried 
there. They may be sown any time before August, after 
the ground has been well prepared. The following season* 
the crop is to be kept clear of weeds by the harrow, and, 
after that* it will grow so strongly as to keep down ail 
other growths. 

Cichory (Cichorium intibus) commonly called Wild- 
succory, has been but lately cultivated; but on poor blow¬ 
ing sands, and weak dry soils,/ Mr, Young thinks it superior 
to any other plant; and that, if sown with buroet and cocks¬ 
foot, it will form a layer, for six or seven years, far ex- 
ceeding those made of trefoil, raygrass, and white-clover. 
It grows more luxuriantly than burner, lucerne, or saint- 
loin, and may be often cut, for soiling, during the Summer; 
twice during the first season, and three or four times after? 
wards, or evyy second month till October. It may be 
made into baj^ which is. coarse, but tolerably nourishing: 
Its principal use, however, is for soiling and for Sheep¬ 
feeding, as it is less injured by close feeding than most 
other vegetables. 

Mr. Young advises it to be drilled at the distance of nine 

inches, on poor lands, or twelve, where the soil is richer, 

after the soil has been first duly mellowed. In this case, it 
will be greatly improved by an occasional scarifying. It 

may also be sown with oats in the broad-cast; but, for 
soiling, it is best sown alone in the fore-part of the season, 
and lightly harrowed in. It produces plenty of seed, which 
is easily gathered. 

Spurry (Sfiurgula Arvenaia ) has been considerably cul¬ 
tivated in Flanders, on account of its growing very late in 
the Fall, and even during Winter, and affording good food 
for Sheep and.pows. Cattle are very fond of it It flowers 
from July to September, and is best suited to sandy and 
other dry soils. 
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Tp* R us ri - v et c hJ( Vicia SefiiumJ is said to shoot earllef 
in Spring tjian any other artificial grass. It grows late in 
Atttuftin, and, in Greatbritaih, retains ilk verdure through 
the Winter. 

Mr. Swayne states Aid amodnt of its produce, per acre, 
t6 have been about twenty-four and an half tons of greeh 
fodder, equal to about four and an half tons of dry hay. 

The culture of this plant was long since recommended 
by Anderson; but thb principal difficulty seems to be in col¬ 
lecting the seeds, as the pods burst when ripe, and thui 
Scatter them before they can be conveniently gathered. 

Dr. Withering also observes, that the seeds are often de¬ 
stroyed by the larvae of a species of cateiabuk . 

Tares (Vicia Sativa.J Of these there aye two varieties, 
the Winter and Sfiring Tares. Mr. Livingston made some 
trials of the Idttter, which were hot very successful. 

The Spring-tare is to be sown as early in the Spring at 
the gbohnd cab be well prepared, and the Winter-tare eArly 
In September; each at the rate of about eight or ten pecks 
to the Acre, broad cast, or about half that proportion for 
the drill. Each kind is good for feeding cattle of every 
description, particularly the Winter-tare, which, in Great- 
britain, 'comer into use just as the turnip-crop is exhausted. 
This plant is not proper for making into hay, being greatly 
injured by Wet weather, and requiring more than common 
pain's to dry it. The seeds of the different kinds must be 
carefully kept apart, as they cannot be distinguished frotti 
each other. 

Th& RrOADLEAVED-vSITCH, OV EvfeRLAStlNG TARfe 
(Lathyrus Latifolius) was long sinbe recommended by 
Dr. Anderson , as promising to afford large crops of hay 
and grass. It is eaten eagerly by cattle, ana often groWs to 
the height of twelve feet. 

The Tu^TED-vkTCH, or Tare (Vicia Etacctt) attaini 
Considerable height, and produces abundance of leaves. 
This Sort and the wood-vetch (vicia sylvatica) which rises 
from tWo to four feet high, are said to restore Weak or 
starved battle, sooner than any other vegetable known. 

The Strangle-vetch ( iMthyroidesJ has been Strongly 
fccotnrftended by Mr. Arnos, as affording a tender and 
agreeable food for Sheep. 

Qf Clovers, the most valuable kinds which are known and 

cultivated , are the 

Trefoil, or CoMPofc Red-clover ( Trifolium Pratenec) 
Which is commonly cultivated in this State. It grows well 
on all dry soils. About ten or twelve pounds of seed are 
requisite for an acre. It is sown in this Country with barley, 
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oats, or Spring-wheat, when that article is raised; or it 
may be sown with Winter.wheat in tM II, if the land be 
dry and warmly exposed; or in the Spring) whfen it should 
be lightly brushed or harrowed in. 

The product of this gras9, when well manured, may be 
four tons to an acre, at two mowings. It is peculiarly ex* 
celent for forming a lay for a crop of wheat; which may be 
sown to great advantage on the clover-sward, when proper¬ 
ly turned under. All kinds of cattle feed and thrive well 
on it, either in pastures, when soiled on it, or when fed on 
the hay. For feeding Swine with the hay, however, it 
should be well saved, early cut, and steamboiled before it 
is given them’, and in this way it will keep them in good 
condition through Winter. 

See Swine. 

Red Perennial*cloveh, or Cowgrass (Trifolium Me¬ 
dium ) is cultivated in Greatbritain, in almost every kind 
of good upland soil, even in heavy clay-lands. It is to be 
sowed in the Spring with oats, barley, &c. It is also usual 
to sow it there, as well as the common red-clover, with 
the crop of flax. It rarely succeeds when sown by itself. 
It produces abundance of seeds, which are easily col¬ 
lected. 

Hop-clover (Trifolium Procumbtna) grows naturally in 
Greatbritain, in dry meadows and pastures. It is recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Amoa for laying down land to grass, by 
mixing it with the clover last mentioned, and the 

White-clover (Trifolium Reflena ) This grass grbws 
spontaneously on dry uplands in this State, after they have 
been manured with gypsum, or with bog*marie, &c. It is 
a very sweet grass for pasture or hay; but not very pro¬ 
ductive. It is generally short-lived; but may be made to 
last longer, by passing a roller over it; for, where the 
stalks come in close contact with the ground, new roots 
will start and descend into it. It is cultivated in Great- 
britain for Sheep-pistures and for other uses. It is most 
useful in mixing with other grasses, for the purpose of 
thickening the growth at the bottom, and thus increasing 
the product. 

After having said thus much of each particular kind of 
grass, something remains to be said of them in general. 

It may firstly be observed, that in laying down lands to 
grass, of every kind, the work should be done effectually. 
The ground should be made mellow and fine; the seed 
should be clean and good, and sowed evenly and plenti¬ 
fully, and lightly covered, and the ground made perfectly 
smooth, particularly where it is intended for mowing or 
soiling. 
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- The Graziers of Greatbritain, in laying down their grass* 
lands, make use Sf much more seed than is usual in this 
Country. Whether they use more than is profitable, ex¬ 
periments alone are competent to determine. Let one nxt 
square of ground, properly prepared, be laid down with a 
given quantity of seed; another square rod with a greater 
quantity, and another with a still greater; then carefully 
gather and weigh the product of each square rod separate¬ 
ly ; and if that which has most seed has an increase of pro¬ 
duct sufficient to pay for the extra seed, and about thirty 
per cent more, that quantity of seed may be most advisable 
to give the ground. 

In the same way, it may be ascertained, how far it is 
profitable to sow the ground with different kinds of grasses, 
in order to increase the product of the whole. This is a 
matter that is much attended to in Greatbritain, as will be 
seen by the following directions of Mr. Young and Mr. 
Toilet , for laying down particular soils to graSs. Thus; Mr. 
Young directs for an acre of clay-land, the following grasses 
and proportions of each: 

Of Cowgrass, five pounds; trefoil (common red clover), 
five do.; dogstail, 10 do.; and of fescue and foxtail, one 
bushel. 

For an acre of loam, of white clover, five pounds; dogs¬ 
tail, ten do.; ray, one peck; fescue, three do.; foxtail, three 
do.; and of yarrow, two do. 

For an acre of sand, of white-clover, seven pounds; 
trefoil, five do.; burnet, six do.; ray, one peck; and yar¬ 
row, one bushel. 

Mr. Toilet directs, that, for an acre of such dry light soil 
as is adapted to the culture of turnips, the following pro¬ 
portions of seeds be given. 

Of smoothstalked poa or meadowgrass, six quarts; ray- 
grass, four do.; dogstail, six do.; yellow oatgrass, four do. f 
cocksfoot, two do.; vernalgrass, one do.; Cowgrass, three 
do.; white-clover, two do.; ribgrass, two do.; and of yar¬ 
row, two do. * 

Again, for such soil as is of the moister kind of upland, be 
allows, for an acre, of foxtail, six'quarts; roughstalked poa, 
six do.; meadow-fescue, six do.; smoothstalked poa, foufr 
do.; raygrass, two do.; vernalgrass, one do.; Cowgrass, 
three do.; white-clover, two do.; ribgrass, two do.; and of 
yarrow, two do. 

For firm low lands, liable to be overflowed, he allows of 
foxtail, 2 pecks; meadow-fescue, two do.; roughstalked 
poa, two do.; raygrass, one do*; vernalgrass, one quart; 
white-clover, two do.; Cowgrass, two do.; and of ribgrass, 
two do. 
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Where tbs prater lies longer, he dfopptf Aft compqshjo* 
fo be as follow?: 

Of roughsuiked poa, two peeks* foxtail, two dq.^ mea-> 
dow*£escue, two da; a^e-foxtail, three quarts; and' of 
fotc-fescue, four do. And, for situation* still more vet, Aft 
following: Of rqugh,stalked pqa, two pecks; foxtail, twq 
do.; dote foxtail, ope do ; and of Jjfote r foacue, one d?* 

The above are given merely as specimen* of Ac quanti¬ 
ties of seeds advised to be apportioned to different aoijs* 
qpd of the several kinds which are deewd mps* suitable m 
Oapb, in Gre*|foru*m* Our Summers befog warmer, aiu$ 
our atmosphere less moist, it does not follow, that the* 
jam? sqrts of grasses, or the sam* proportions and quantities 
of the *e$d* of each, would here he found most proper* 
if similar soils. These are matters that are proper subject* 
of inquiry yitk the ingenious and experimental Farmer. 
Generally speaking, it is believed, that the British Farmer* 
and prazjers give their ground* more seed than will be 
(mpd necessary in this Country, whatever foay fa* iJiiipt case 
in Greatbritain. 

GRAVEL. See Earths, 

GREEN-DRESSING* Turning under a growth of green 
vegetables* for the purpose 9f manuring the wfch Buck- 
wheat is much used for this purpose* Sow it in May, about 
half a bushel to the acre; and, when in blossom, run a 
roller oyer it, exactly ip the way that it is to be ploughed 
under. After it has been all turned under, let it lie about 
twenty days, or a month, by which time it will be roten, 
end fit to be ploughed again to receive the grain intended 
to be sown. To increase the growth of the buckwheat, and 
of course the quantity of manure, let a little gypaum be 
strewed oyer the ground, if it 'be suitable to that manure* 
£ven to wet buckwbeajt, Intended to be sawn, and then 
Strew on it as much gypspm ** wilj adhere to the grains, 
will make the pDwth of it considerably larger. 

A green dnessfog may be useful to a crop of wheat, 
where the land is SummeHalfowed, and at the same time 
is in poor heart. Lands, however, which are suitable for 
gypsum, are most easily recruited by the free use of that 
manure and red-cloyer^ bqt, where the soil is not astsisted 
by that manure, or where it cannot be procured on reason* 
able terms, green-dressings may be found a useful part 
of husbandry. 

GREENS* Potherbs, proper Cor boiling when young and 
tender, for food in the Spring. 
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Sptoime* sown iu th* F^U, affords a plcotifpl supply of 
thyse ? $0 wifi the eommop turnips, t rench tuxtfipa, kale, Ac. 
R^t the far; ought to supply himself, in addition to 
thjf#e, w4b at least qne good tod of asparsgqa. 

Stf thf« wnkls. 

The plant which i» commonly called ppfceweed (flbyio- 
IjutaJ to $ yery fine green, when it first starts up in \he 
Spring, and until it gets, to he aac_: a foot >0 height, it 
might he, well to keep a small patch of ground »wo with 
' 4, 4s, after it has once got tom the ground, it will atart up 
every, Spring from the roofs. The same may be said of the 
tops of the Plant which is commonly called rndkayecd (»•' 
<[e/)ia,*Jt which ary stop very hug. 

See M|i,»iwg»n. ] 

The oqHtotMlHttrii, or msrstNmnrygnldi growing atond* 

nntlf ,io , marshy places, makes an eaceleut green in the 
Spring, of the year. 

GRE,EN SCOURING. A disease to which Sheep and 
Bullocks are often subject. It is cored by verjuice.: A, 
\Vioeglass-full, for a Sheep; a pint, for a Bullock. Ver- 
jpt9C 1* the juice pf the Cnglifh crapapple. Our crshapplc 
is of a different kind. The juice, however, of sour tusripA 
apple*, of tha. common kinds, may answer in place of ver¬ 
juice. 

GRIPES. A disorder, of the cholic kind, with which. 
Horses and sometimes horned cattle are troubled. It gen¬ 
erally proceeds from wind pent up in the stomach or 1 
towels, and is caused by. a high state Of cosUvenps*. 
parses and horned cattle have been known to have the, 
dung within them so hard and d*7, that it could not to 
voided without assistance; and this assistance to by clearing 
4. out by hand- After it lias in this way toon principally 
cleared out, clysters are to he administered, which wil| opep 
the passage and of course give vent to the wind¬ 
er further, Neat-cathe, for the particular treatment, 
pf the disorder in them. 

GROVES. These are both ornamental and useful. To 
plant heights of ground, the sides and tops of which ary. 
generally pot very goqd for tillage or pasture, adds much 
to the beauty of a landscape; and is at the same tiioft 
highly useful, as it regards the quantities of firewood which 
may be produced from such spots. Planting- reWS of tapes 
along highways is also pleasant for shade to the Traveler, 
and profitable to the Owner of the soil. The same may be 
observed, in regard to lanes, and to passages from the high¬ 
way to the mansionhouse. Sugarroaple-trees, planted round 
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the borders of meadows? and some straggling ones in them, 
are very pleasant and profitable, as they do no injury to the 
growth of the grass. Wherever trees can be planted in 
pastures and along fences, without doing injury to the 
growths of the adjoining fields by their shade, this part of 
rural economy ought never to be ooiited. 

The shade of some kinds of trees is much more hurtful 
to the growth of plants than others. 

< I planted maize (says Mr. Livingston ) on the west .side 
of a young wood, consisting of oaks, poplars, a few ches* 
nuts, 'and a large qnulberry somewhat advanced into the 
field. The shade made by the rising sun extended nearly 
across the field, and was not entirely off until about ten 
o’clock. I remarked that, as far as the shade of the chesnut 
rehched, the corn was extremely injured; it was yellow and 
small. The chonical shape of the morning-shade from par¬ 
ticular trees might be traced a considerable extent, in the 
sickly appearance of the plants. The blackoaks were like¬ 
wise injurious; but less so than the cbesnuts; the poplars, 
very little so. Near the mulberrytree, the corn was cover¬ 
ed by its shade for a long time every morning; and, though 
not so large as that which had more sun, maintained a 
healthy appearance.’ 

, The shade of the blackoak is particularly hurtful to the 
growth of wheat; that of the locust is, on the contrary, 
beneficial to grass-grounds; and that of the sugarmaple 
does but little injury to the growth of grain, and none to 
grass. 

GUINEA-CORN (Holcun Sfiicatus.) This plant is 
considerably cultivated in South-carolina, where it is esteem¬ 
ed for its seed when ripe, which commonly yields from six¬ 
ty to eighty bushels to an acre; and the growth is mowed 
while green, for the purpose of soiling cattle; for which it 
is very good, and abundant in its product. 

The seed is used for feeding poultry, fee. and when hull¬ 
ed, which is there performed by beating in a mortar, it is 
nearly or quite as palatable as rice, when boiled and eaten 
with milk. 

The crop is sown in drills. It does not exhaust the soil, 
if cut while green, and if the stubble be then ploughed 
under it rather assists the ground. It requires a rich dry 
soil. 

GYPSyM. See Manurbs. 


■ 
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HARROWS and HARROWING. In regard to shat*, 
the three-square harrow is at good as any; but let it be 
long and narrow, for stoney or stumpy grounds, and wider 
where the ground is smooth. The essentials for a good 
harrow are, to have long heavy teeth, made of iron, and 
pointed with steel at the ends. Where the land is rough, 
there ought to be fewer teeth than where it is smooth. 
The teeth of the harrow,, for rough ground, ought to be 
set slanting a little backward, so that it will not get fastened 
on the stones, roots, or stumps; and, on the contrary, where 
it is used for smooth ground, they ought to be set slanting 
considerably forward. 

In stoney rough grounds, harrowing cannot be performed 
to so much advantage, as' on smooth grounds; and every 
Farmer ought to make 'his grounds smooth; Two or three 
good harrowings may be as good as a ploughing. Harrow¬ 
ing ought to be performed, on wet ground, in a dry time, 
and In the middle of the day. On dry lands, it is best to 
harrow in the mornings, while the dew is on, and when the 
ground is moderately dry. It ought to be harrowed before 
seeds are sown; otherwise they will be buried of unequal 
depths and will come up in rows; most of the seeds being 
in that case thrown into the bottoms of the furrows. 

On furrows of green sward turned under, the harrow 
must be loaded with more than its common weight, which 
in all cases ought to be pretty heavy, and run lengthways 
with the furrows. Where seed is sown on ridges, the har¬ 
row ought also to be run lengthways. Perhaps, in such 
cases, it is best to let the land remain in the furrows, as it 
is left by the plough; the seed, in such cases, being usually 
ploughed in. 

Harrowing meadow* lands, where they become bound, or 
where they become cold and mossy, is of essential service 
to them, and will make them produce much more largely 
the following years. The best time to do this Is in the 
Spring, while the ground is soft. If the meadow be too 
wet, however, for Spring-harrowing, it ought to be done m 
the drier part of the Fall; and, in such case, if a dressing 
of Horse or Sheep-dung, mixed with sand, be laid on, pre¬ 
vious to the harrowing, it.will be of essential service. 

Harrowing wheat and rye in the Spring is considered, by 
European Writers, to be very beneficial; but doubtless this 
ought to be done very carefully; and it is advised, by some. 
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that a roller be afterwards passed over the ground, «to fix 
the plants which may have been disturbed by this process. 

See also, Spikyroller. 

HARVESTING. In addition to the wheat and rye* 
harvest, in this Country, we have the Indian corn harvest. 

A general rule, as it regards whekt and rye, is, that the 
carrier each is harvested, and before the grain has become 
hard, the whiter will be the A bur, ahd the thiner the skin 
of the grain ; but the whole Weight of the product Witt bd a 
little less, than if the grain be harvested later. Pfbbkbly all 
that is gained by late harvesting is ah addition to the skid 
of ihe grain. 

When a severe blight or rtlst has Struck Wheat Of rye, It 
should be cut immediately, even if the grain be in the 
milky state; and it should lie on the ground, but not so 
close as to injure the heads. Until such time as the stalks 
have become dry and the grain somewhat hardened. Then 
it ought to be bound up and put in shooks, and Carted in 
as soon as it is sufficiently dry. The later wheat add rye 
are cut, however, the easier it will thresh; but, at the same 
time, there is greater waste by the shelling of the grain, 
in harvesting and carting it in. 

As soon as Indian corn is ripe, It should bfc harvested; 
but, while the stalks have any greenness, the Crop cannot 
be said to be fully ripe. If the corn is merely toped in the 
field, not all cut up by the roots, while green, it is advisable 
to gather the ears, cart them home, and husk them out 6y 
night; by which means time is saved, and by which, also, 
the husks may be saved, which afe very valuable for fodder 
for Cows, See. 

If Indian corn be killed by a frost, it should be immedi¬ 
ately cut up by the root^ before the leaves have had time 
to wither, and set up in ebooks, having the tops tied to- > 
gether to keep out the rains. In this way the ears will 
ripen, in the same manner as when left to ripen on th6 
stalk. This, in most cases, is a good practice, where no 
frost has injured the crop; as in this way the field is clear¬ 
ed of the corn in time to plough and sow with wheat, and 
at the same time all .the leaves and stalks are sived for 
fodder. By this method, also, the ground is less exhausted 
by the crop. 

HAWS or HOOKS. This is ah enlargement of the 
membrane over the eye of a Horse, and is caused by fever; 
and fever, as Mr. Peters observes, is often occasioned by 
too high teeding and pampering this animal, as he had ex¬ 
perienced, by the inattention of his Servant in this parti* 
cular. 
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On his Horses being thus affected, the Servant was for 
applying the usual remedy of cuting out the haws; which 
Mr. Peter* would not suffer to be done, as Horses are often 
deprived of sight by the operation. He found an effectual 
and speedy remedy for the disease, by feeding the Horses 
entirely on raw potatoes. 

HAYMAKING. If a meadow is to be mowed twice in 
a season, the first crop ought to be cut earlier than where 
mowed but once, in order that the roots may recover im- 
mediately and be ready for vegetation afresh. Where the 
grass is cut later, the vegetation of the roots stops for some 
time. The grass, however, which is thus cut early will not 
be so heavy as that which is cut later, as it will shrink after 
cuting; but the roots will not be so much exhausted, and 
will afford a larger crop the next time of cuting, or the 
next Summer, if cut but once in a season. 

The best time for cuting herdsgrass, where but one crop 
is cut in the season, is when the seeds of the grass have 
formed, but before they have become fully ripe; but, as 
Farmers cannot cut all their hay in a day or two, it is 
necessary they should begin before this time, that they may 
not end too long after it. The same time is also proper for 
cuting clover; or rather when a part of the heads begin to 
turn brown. Fowlmeadow or birdgrass, may be cut much 
later, without being hurt by long standing. We have seen 
wiregrass mowed on the clay-lands of Coxackie, in the 
month of October, for the first time in the season, and it 
then made tolerably good hay. Lucerne, on the contrary, 
must be cut while entirely green; otherwise it will make 
but poor hay. The same may be observed of all wild 
swamp*grasses, and of the high coarse grasses which grow 
every where on the vast prairies, that extend through the 
western parts of the territory of the United States. 

For haymaking, h is essential to have dry weather; and 
the prospect for this ought always to be an object of atten¬ 
tion with the Farmer. Frequently, the change and full of 
the moon produces an alteration of the weather, either for 
the better or'the worse; but there is no certainty in this. 
As a general rule, the weather between the change and 
the full may be expected to be the best. Sometimes rainy 
spells of weather last for weeks, during hay-time; and 
during such spells it is sometimes as well for the Farmer 
to let his grass stand untouched, until the indications of the 
weather become more favorable. 

See Weather. ♦ 

Some methods are recommended for making hay, which 
are more tedious and more expensive than the common 
method, and, on that account, so much the worse, if in 
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other respects they are better. Butt where labor is scarce, 
time is every thing, in ‘ making bay while the sun shines/ 
and that method, in which it can be made with most expe- 
dition, ought to be prefered. 

The best plan, therefore, is, for the Farmer to be at his 
mowing betimes in the morning; cut down as much as 
possible by nine or ten o’clock, by which time the dew will 
be off; then spread the mowed grass evenly, and about 
twelve turn it over where it lies thick; in the afternoon 
rake it into winrows, shake U up lightly, that it may be 
better exposed to the air; towards sundown make it into 
neat small cocks, and let it remain so a day or two. If it 
be not then sufficiently dry, shake it out again on a smalt 
space of ground, and turn it over till it is dried; then cock 
it again, if necessary, and as soon afterwards, as possible, 
draw it in. 

but, in order to save much trouble in drying hay, the 
application of from four to eight quarts of salt to the ton is 
recommended: It is found that hay, thus salted, can be 
well saved in a much greener state, and at the same time 
the benefit which the hay derives from the salt is more 
than fourfold its value. 

The method, also, of having a hole in the middle of large 
mows, may be found well worth attention, on account of its 
obviating the necessity of so much labor in drying hay, that 
is to be stowed away in such mows. 

See Barn. 

General Smithy of Suffolk, makes use of a horserakey for 
raking on his smooth mowing-grounds, which, with one 
Man, a Horse, and a Boy to ride the Horse, will gather 
hay as fast as six Men in the ordinary way. The rake is 
about ten feet long; the teeth about two feet; and at right 
angles from these are some upright slats of the same 
length, set, at the lower end, into the piece into which the 
teeth are morticed, and into another light slender piece at 
tber top. 

The teeth, when* in operation, run aloftg the ground 

nearly horizontally, with the points a little the lowest, so as 
to run under the hay, and as they take it up the upright 
slats retain it till the rake is full, when the Man who 
follows it behind turns it over, and thus empties it in a 
row; then lifts its over the hay, thus emptied, and sets it 
in beyond it; and so it proceeds on, till it is again filled, 
and the same process is again repeated. 

When one strip across the piece is thus raked up, the 
Horse is turned round,, and another strip is raked in the 
same manner, emptying the hay at the ends of the last 
heaps raked up, so that in this way winrows are formed. 
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When it is thus raked into wlnrows, it is draged up by the 
rake into bundles, large enough for making into cocks. 

Those who make use of smooth ploughing'lands for 
mowing'grounds, or have smooth meadows, will do well to 
attend to this labor-saving implement. 

HEDGES. For making these, different sorts of trees 
have been used, and the hedges have been'madc in differ¬ 
ent ways. Some have prefered planting the hedge on the 
top of a bank, thrown up for the purpose; while the more 
modern method is, to plant it on the surface, without any 
bank. This latter method is the cheapest, and, as is ob¬ 
served by Mr. Pickering , of Massachusetts, would seem 
to be the only proper method, in some billy situations; as 
in such the ditch, to be made for raising the bank, may 
form a channel for carrying off much water, and thus be¬ 
come liable to be cut into a deep gully, to the ultimate 
ruin of the hedge. 

In level lands, however, a hedge set on a bank, properly 
made, would seem to be most formidable to cattle; but the 
bank we should prefer would be one raised between two 
small ditches, and made in the manner described under 
Fences. A bank of this description, after having served 
the purpose of a fence, with the aid of the additions there 
described, may, in the mean time, have the young hedge 
coming to sufficient maturity; when the additions, first 
made for completing the fence, may be taken away. 

We have, at the same time, no doubt that a good hedge 
may eventually be made, in dry level lands, without the aid 
of a bank; but in wet or meadow-lands, which are not 
natural to the growths of upland timber, we should advise 
to have a bank sufficiently raised to lay the ground dry; 
unless willow, or some other growth suitable to a wet soil, 
is to be used for making the hedge. 

We have seen the Washington-thorn (crataegus cor data) 
planted in Maryland, without any bank, on uplands; some 
of which were sufficiently dry, and some were naturally 
wet; and the result, as far as our observations extended, 
went to show that thorn, of that species at least, requires a 
bed of moderately dry earth; and that it does not flourish 
in wet soils. 

This remark is here made, from a belief that thorn, 
adapted to the climate, is one of the most valuable trees for 
making hedges; that every species of this tree requires a 
soil laid sufficiently dry, if it be not naturally so; and thafc, 
it should not be deficient of a considerable degree of fertili- ' 
ty, either natural or acquired. 

Where hedges are to be made of this tree, without be¬ 
ing set in a.bank, we should advise to the method pursued 
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by Mr. Quincy , 'of Massachusetts, which is, first, to culti¬ 
vate the ground, intended for bearing the hedge, with pota¬ 
toes ; having it properly manured, and kept clear of weeds; 
as this, or some similar preparative, is calculated to form a 
bed of the most promising nature for the future growth of 
the thorn, when set out; and also, for forming a sward of 
grass on each side of the hedge, when such should be formed. 

The sward 'should not approach the young trees too 
closely at first; but a small strip, in which the trees stand, 
ihould be kept clear of grass and weeds, in order to accel¬ 
erate the growth of the trees; and, where this part lies 
much exposed to be washed by heavy rains, it should be 
covered with small stones, or otherwise, until such time as 
the sward may immediately surround the young growth, 
without its thereby receiving essential injury. 

The advantage to be derived from keeping young trees, 
of this or any other description, free from grass and weeds, 
about the roots, is to enable them to start with more vigor 
at first; for, after their advance in growth has become 
more established, by the wider extension of the roots, their 
future growth will not be so much impeded by the incum¬ 
brances of weeds or grass, which at first may prove so 
troublesome. 

. When the plants of thorn are about two feet high, they 
should be set out in a single row, on the bank, or on the 
surface, as the case may be, at the distance of about eight 
Inches apart, and beded in good mould. 

Mr. Miller directs that, before transplanting, they shbuld 
be cut off at the height of about eight inches from the 
ground; and that, after having had a years growth, they 
should be headed down, similar to the manner directed by 
Mr. Forsyth. 

See Fruit-trees. 

Which operation will produce a stronger ant} thicker 
growth. A sufficient number of sprouts from this growth 

are to be trained up; and when they get to about the height 
of six or seven feet, or less where they grow on a bank, 
the tops are to be cut down to an uniform height, and the 
trees to be trimed, and then plashed. 

Before these operations, we will say the young trees ex¬ 
hibit an appearance something like the following: 
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And when trimed, and plashed) they will stand somewhat 
after this manner: 



In the plashed state, as thus exhibited, the young trees, 
after having been headed down, as before mentioned, are 
supposed to send out at least two sprouts from each tree, 

which number, and no more, are to be trained up, the rest 
being cut away. Of the shoots thus trained, every fourth 
one is to be left standing erect, and the others are to be 
bent downward, as above exhibited, and wove alternately on 
each side of the upright shoots, in the manner of weaving 
threads in making common cloth. 

Perhaps it might be as well to bend down every other 
shoot, and weave them among those left upright, in the 
manner just mentioned. It would seem that the shoots 
thus bent down would, in most instances, require to be 
tied to the upright shoots, where they cross these, in order 
that the former might more readily be confined till they 
become enured to grow in that position. 

For the method of raising thorn, nee Thorn. 

Such, or something similar, we conceive to be an outline 
of making a hedge of thorn, in the most perfect manner; a 
work commonly easier imagined than executed; not frdm 
any particular difficulty in performing the mechanical part 
of the operation; but, from what too often happens, the 
failure of having the young growths exactly as you would 
wish them to stand and flourish. 

The failure of one or two trees in a place produces a 
chasm in the fence; and this at first is only to be obviated 
by some temporary method of filling up the gap; as it must 
at least require time to make any after-growth supply the 
place of trees which may bo missing. 

With all the imperfections, however, to which hedges 
may be liable, we consider them a much safer protection to 
the growing crop, and, generally speaking, less expensive, 
than the wooden fences which at present are commonly 
made in this Country. 

Instead of plashing the hedge, a substitute is recoin* 
mended by Mr. Main % of Georgetown, which he has 
found effectual. This is to cut or trim the top of the 
hedge down to an even height, of about three and a half, 
or four feet, and then to lay thereon light durable poles, 
tied together at the ends; and presently the new shoots 
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will start up on each side of the poles, and thus hold them, 
to their places; while each tree forming the hedge being, 
In this manner, mutually braced by the poles, the young 
hedge soon becomes enabled to withstand the attempt ef 
any creature to push its way through. 

The method of filling up any place, where there may be 
a deficiency in a growing hedge of thorn, as directed by 
Dr. Meaae y is to scrape away the ground at such place, and 
if any roots of the growing trees are there to be found, cut 
them off, at the places where you want the trees to stand; 
and from the ends of the roots thus severed sprouts will 
atart up, which are to be protected and cultivated in the 
places where they grow. 

If no roots are to be found at the places where they are 
wanted, take pieces of the roots of the growing thorn, cut 
to the length of about five inches, and set these well into 
the ground, with the thickest end uppermost, at the places 
where the trees are wanted; and from these upper ends 
sprouts will rise and form a new growth. 

The Palmetto Royal ( Yucca Aloefolia) is said to make the 
best hedge that is known; but it will not endure the sever¬ 
ity of the Winters of the more northerly States. It is well 
adapted to the more southerly part of this Country. 

Mr. Kirky of Pennsylvania, particularly recommends his 
method of making hedges. He makes them of the common 
Locust. 

See Locust. 

He merely makes a furrow, with the plough run once or 
tifrice each way, to serve as the bed for the young trees. 
These are to be of two years growth when set out in the 
furrow; they are to stand at the distance of about eleven 
inches from each other, and they are to be set leaning, or 
slanting, alternately in opposite directions, in order to be 
plashed or wove together, and tied in that position; so 
that, when the planting and plashing is completed, the 
young hedge will exhibit the following appearance: 



In four or five years, Mr. Kirk says, the young hedge, 
when thus made, will form a sufficient fence; and as the 
shade of locust is not injurious to the growth of the adjoin- 
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Ing grain, and is even beneficial to that of grass, the hedge 
may be suffered to grow up is high as it will. 

In about thirty years after planting, it will reach the full 
meridian of its growth; when the whole may be cut down, 
at the height of about five feet from the ground, and then 
the stumps, thus left, will stand and serve as an impenetra¬ 
ble fence for as much as fifteen years more; giving about 
forty years as the length of time which that growth of 
locust will serve the purpose of a fence. 

Mr. Hark says that, on cuting the locust down, a new 
growth of sprouts will start up in abundance; from which 
sufficient may be selected for training up a new hedge, to 
supply the place of the stumps when they shall have 
failed. 

If the foregoing may be safely estimated, as the result to 
be expected from the culture of locust, for hedges, we 
should be disposed to place this tree in the first rank, as 
well for making hedges as for other useful purposes. It 
forms a timber of the first rate for every use, where hard¬ 
ness, durability, and strength are required: It is also rapid 
in its growth, and excelent for fuel. 

We should be disposed to say that a farm of common 
size, with locust cultivated for its hedges, would afford, 
from the growth of these, a sufficiency of fuel for such 
farm, if managed in an economical way. 

See Fuel, and Warming of Rooms. 

Beside timber for most of the necessary purposes for 
carrying on the business of the farm. 

The method pursued by Mr. Kirk y for making tbe seeds 
of the locust germinate, Is to put them in water, hot 
enough to scald a Hog, and to let them remain in this til! 
the water is cooled; when they are to be immediately 
planted, in a bed well prepared for the purpose, in rows 
or drills, at the distance of about eighteen inches between 
each drill. 

The young plants are to be hoed, and kept clear of 
weeds, till the end of the second year, and in the Spring 
of the third they are to be set out in the hedge. The 
planting of the seeds, and the above-mentioned previous 
preparation for the purpose, is to be at the time when 
garden-seeds are usually commited to the ground in the 
Spring. While growing in the rows or drills they should 
stand four or five inches apart. 

Mr. Taylor , of Caroline, Virginia, makes his hedges of 
cedar; and he says that, in seven years, a hedge made of 
this tree becomes as close, x from bottom to top, as box, of a 
breadth not exceeding lour feet; and that it is more likely 
to prove effectual against Hogs, than any of the family of 
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shrubs, ss it unites great density with the exuberance and 
inflexibility natural to the tree. 

The boughs of this tree, being pliant, are easily wove 
between the bodies of the trees, without any bending of 
them, for the purpose of plashing. The principal difficulty, 
in cultivating this tree, lies in making its seeds germinate; 
but, most probably, this could be easily accomplished, by 
the means just mentioned for the treatment of the seeds 
of the Locust. 

See also, Seeds. 

Mr. Peters , of Pennsylvania, thinks that, in point of 
elegance at least, the common hemlock ( Pinus Abies 
Canadensis ) is entitled to a preference to cedar; and that 
it possesses qualities equally valuable, for the purpose of 
ornamental hedging; and it is for this purpose, particularly, 
that trees of this description are probably entitled to a pre¬ 
ference. Whether the hemlock can be cultivated in any 
other way, than by layers, we are unable to say. 

See Layers. 

M. De La Bigarre recommends the white-mulberry for 
hedges, particularly on account of the value of the leaves 
of this tree for feeding silkworms. 

See Silkworms, and Mulberry. 

It is easily raised from the seeds, or from slips or 
cutings. 

See Slips, and Cutings. 

It may be cultivated in hedges, in a manner very similar 
to that for cultivating the locust hedge just mentioned. 

We might further observe, that there are many kinds of 
trees and shrubs, which may be cultivated to advantage for 
hedges; but, perhaps, enough has been said to assist the 
inexperienced Cultivator, in this important part of field- 
husbandry. He will probably find that, in addition to all 
the knowledge he can derive from writen essays, on the 
subject, some practical experience will still be found ne¬ 
cessary, to render him tolerably expert in the art of making 
good fences, of this description. 

HEMP (Caunabis.) This plant requires a mellow dry 
soil, and the richer the better. It turns to but little account, 
where the soil is not sufficiently fertile. It will grow year 
after year on the same ground, and it is not so exhausting 
as some other crops. If the soil be sufficiently rich, it is 
the surest of any crop; it is subject to no diseases; severe 
droughts do but little affect it; and cattle will not touch it. 
From two to three bushels of seed are requisite for an 
acre; two, where the soil is middling, and three, where it 
is very rich. 
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Where the soil is not naturally very strong, some advise 
having two fields for this culture, which are to bear crops 
alternately : While the one is bearing a crop the other is 
preparing for the next season, by ploughings and manuring. 
This is productive of an extra expense for the rent of the 
land, Sec. but, as very large crops are the essential point in 
knaking the culture very profitable, two years 9 rent of tbe 
land may be found but a small drawback in the amount 
of tbe profits. If, for instance, two acres can be made to 
produce a ton, which shall bring three hundred dollars in 
the market, and half that amount be allowed for the expense 
Of preparing the ground, and raising and cleaning the crop, 
the surplus profit would be but little lessened by deducting 
the extra yearns rent of two acres. 

To enrich the ground, during the alternate years, perhaps 
two successive green-dressings of buckwheat, ploughed 
Under, might be found of considerable service. 

See Green-dressing 

In this case, the first growth might be ploughed under In 
the Summer and the latter in the Fall. If barn dung is to 
be added, let it be ploughed under in tbe Spring; but 
if compost, not until the next Spring, when the seed is 
about to be sown for the crop of hemp $ and then let it be 
Well mixed with the surface of the soil. Gypsum will also 
help the crop, if the soil be suitable for that manure. 

Let the ground be well mellowed, by repeated ploughings 
In the Spring, for the reception of the seed, and let it be 
harrowed before, the seed is sown, and then harrow the 
seed in. It should be sown pretty early in the Spring; but 
not before the ground has sufficiently dried and can be put 
in ample order. The seed should be buried of as even a 
depth as possible, in order that it may all start equally; 
otherwise a part of the plants will outgrow and keep down 
Che rest. When sown as early as above directed, it will bo 
fit for pulling or cuting, about the first of August, the 
time for which being known by the falling of the flowers 
and withering of the leaves. 

The male plants of hemp bear the flowers, and the 

female plants the seed. A sufficiency of the latter are to 
be left for seed; and these will require about six weeks 
further time to ripen; the ripeness being known by the 
seed turning brown. The seeds may be gently beat off tho 
stalks when dried; or they may be taken off by a coarse 
kind of comb made for the purpose. The female hemp, 
Which has stood to ripen the seeds, requires a longer time 
to rot than the male, and when dressed is harsher. The 
better way is to sow some hemp, thinly, by itself, for seed, 
and then the rest of the crop may be all pulled or cut 
together. 
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In the bogmeadows of Orange county, the hemp is cat 
close to the ground, with an instrument made for the pur¬ 
pose ; but in uplands, which have any little stones in the 
Way, it is best to pull it. In cuting, or pulling, each one 
takes a swath wide enough to spread the hemp as he goes 
along. When sufficiently dried, which in good weather 
will require about a week, it is to be gathered in bundles 
and bound with straw, and carefully stacked in the field till 
about Christmas. 

It is then to be carefully spread on the snow, and, by 
being covered with other snows, it will be bleached and 
Improved in its color. When the snows dissolve in March, 

It will generally be found sufficiently roted; and is then to 
be taken up and set in small loose shooks in the field. 
When sufficiently dry, it is to be broken with a coarse 
break, then carried to the barn to be again broken with the 
common fl ix*break, and then dressed in the manner of flax, 
but more gently, as it will waste with hard beating. 

The above is the Orange county method; but the hemp 
may be roted in the Fall, and then dressed out agreeably to 
the above directions. It may also be water-roted, which is 
to be done shortly after it is pulled, and about five days are 
generally requisite for this purpose. When sufficiently 
roted in this way, a small handful! may be pulled asunder 
with a little exertion; and then it must be taken out very 
carefully, so as not to injure the coat, and dried. 

The water in which it is roted should not run rapidly, as 
such will wash away the coat. Let the sheaves be laid 
lengthways across the stream, and sunk completely under. 
Standing water is good for roting; but unless the hemp be 
once turned, while roting, that which lies uppermost will 
be roted most, owing to the water near the surface being 
warmer than that below. 

A new method of roting hemp has been communicated 
by M . Bralle, as follows: 

Put fifty pounds of hemp, in the stalk, into a vessel filled 
Ivith water, sufficient to cover the hemp, and previously 

heated as high as two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and into which has been mixed at least one pound of good 
soft-soap; take away the fire, and let the hemp remain In 
the vessel two hours; then take it out and cover it with 
qtraw, so that it may cool gradually. The next day, spread 
it evenly on a floor, and run a heavy roller over it severat 
times, which serves to break it; spread it out on the grass 
for five or six days to bleach; then take it up, dry it, and 
clean it. By this management, it is stated, that one-fourth 
more of cleaned hemp may be'obtained, than by roting in 
any other way; the hemp is much softer, stronger, of better 
quality; and the process of cleaning is much less expensive. 
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To make this method of cleaning hemp profitable, it 
must be made a separate business and carried on extensive* 
ly. Wooden vessels may be used for boilers, and the boil* 
ing performed by steam, in the manner described under 
Steamboiler. If a larger quantity of hemp be put into 
the boiler, the soap must be proportionate, and more must 
be added, as more water becomes necessary. 

The seed for a crop of hemp must be of the last year’s 
growth: That which is older will not readily vegetate. 

See Seeds, for the method of making old seeds vego* 
tate. 

Some kinds of birds are fond of this seed; and must, 
therefore, be kept from it when sown. 

If hemp be suffered to stand after the right time for 
pulling, the stalks of the male wither and blacken, and 
then the coat is of but little value. Where hemp grows too 
long for dressing, it may be cut in two, without any injury. 

Hemp may be made a substitute for flax, for all ordinary 
purposes; but, in that case, it must be softened by steeping 
it over warm water, or lye; and, after it is dried again, 
beating it till it is perfectly soft. The steeping is perform* 
cell by placing it on sucks, within the vessel, over the water. 
The Steamboiier, just mentioned, might be applied to this 
purpose. 

No very particular directions are* here intended to be 
given, in regard to preparing the ground for hemp, by 
manuring, &c.; all that will be insisted is, that plenty of 
manure must be applied, evenly'to the soil, of such kind as 
is suitable ,to it, and that the ground must be effectually 
ploughed. 

HERDSGRASS. See Grasses. 

HESSIAN-FLY. See Insects. 

HIDEBOUND. Horses often become hidebound, when 

they are poorly kept, and badly used. In this case, the 

animal grows poor, his skin sticks * to bis ribs, and small 
boils break out on his back. A method of treatment oppo¬ 
site to that which the Horse has received will generally 
restore him; that is, keep and feed him well, work him 
moderately, and loosen his skin by oiling it, and using the 
currycomb frequently, but not too harshly. 

HILLS and VALLEYS, It is found that more rain falls 
in the valleys than on the hills. The reason of this is, that 
in the vaHeys the drops of rain having farther to fall, of 
course come in contact with, and absorb more of, that 
irapor with which even tfce driest atmosphere abounds. 
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If a goblet filled with cold water be set Id a warm atmos¬ 
phere, this vapor will presently adhere to its sides! in the 
form of water; and in the same way it adheres to the drops 
of water in their descent. 

In this, as in every thing else, the wisdom of the Creator 
U displayed. The temperature of the valleys being warmer 
than that of the hills, more moisture is required and more 
is given them. Hi nee, too, the reason why many plants, 
which require much heat, grow best in valleys: They have 
the requisite degree of heat, and at the same time a pro* 
portionate degree of moisture* But as ail grasses which 
are indigenous require only the heat ot the hills, they 
grow as well on them as in the valleys: A good general 
rule, therefore, is, the valleys for tillage , and the hills fur 
pastures. 

Two other good reasons for this are : Firstly, when hills 
are kept in tillage, they are generally more or less washed 
by the heavy rains, by which much of the best soil is carri¬ 
ed offj and, secondly, they are always more or less incon¬ 
venient for ploughing, and generally still more difficult for 
carrying any heavy manures upon them. The above rule, 
however, is not to be applied to hills of large extent ana 
moderate descent; it is, in strictness, merely applicable to 
broken hills and declivities. 

HOE and HOEING. Where the hoc is to be used In 
rough or stony ground, it should be made stronger and 
narrower; where the ground is light and mellow, it may he 
broader and lighter. 

Hoeing, generally speaking, should be merely the finish¬ 
ing work of the plough or horse-hoe. Where it is used 
merely by itself, the work is more laborious, and less 
effectual, as the hoe merely passes over the surface of the 
ground. It is, however, of great use in killing tho*e weeds 
which the plough or horse-hoe does not touch, and in duly 
distributing the fresh earth in it* proper place near the 
plants. YVhere the plough is not used, the hoe is India* 
pen sable. 

See more on this subject, in treating of crops that require 
hoeing. 

IIOGSTY. A good sty is of the utmost importance in 
fating Hogs. Nor is it less important for keeping them in 
, Winter; as, the more comfortably they are kept, the less 
n nourishment they require. 

The sty should be proportioned in size to the number 
of Swine it is to contain. One of sixteen feet by twelve is 
probably sufficient for eight fating Swine, It should be 
divided into two apartments; that in the year, which should 
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be about six feet wide* should be close and warm for the 
'flogs to lie in. Here they should have a constant supply 
of dry litter* when the weather is cool; for it is an essential 
point to keep them comfortable. The front part of the sty t 
which would then be about ten feet wide, should have the 
floor descending to one side for the urine to run off, and in 
order that the lower side may be the repository of their 
excrement; and on this side should be an opening wide 
enough to scrape it out. 

The trough should be on the upper side, covered with 
one or more lids; and upright pieces should be set before it, 
at such distances apart as that one Hog only could put his 
head between any two of them, in order that, while feeding, 

the weaker animals should be protected against the stronger. 
The whole should be covered with a roof; for it is essential 
that they be protected from storms, while they are in the 
outer or feeding apartment. 

According to the foregoing, if sixteen Hogs are to be 
kept or fated in the sty, it should be thirty-two feet long 
and twelve wide, and in that case there might be a sleeping 
apartment at each end. These apartments should again be 
subdivided, in order that, for the quiet of the animals, par* 
ticularly in fating, too many may not be forced to Ue to* 
gether. It would probably be best also to divide the feeding 
apartment; for too many Hogs kept together are not apt to 
enjoy that peace and quiet which is necessary to their fating 
well. Posts should also be set up in the sty for the Hog* 
to rub themselves. 

If thirty*two Hogs are to be kept or fated, then, perhaps, 
the better way is, to have two stys, of the dimensions last 
described, placed together, with a roof over the whole, and 
a passage between them for the purpose of carrying food to 
the troughs. 

The upper part of the sty, or some part of it, may be 
appropriated to storing the different articles of food which 
are intended for feeding or fating. It would be well also to 
have the steamboiler under the same roof. 

For a description of this, see Swine. 

If a part of the roof extended considerably beyond the 
sty, it would afford a convenient cover for forming a heap 
of compost from the dung of the Swine, 

HOGS. See Swine. . 

HOLLOW-DRAINS. These are made for the purpose 
of making land sufficiently dry, where it is naturally *loo 
wet for any good culture. At the same time, they are cal¬ 
culated, permanently, to enrich the soil; as, by being thus 
divested of its superabundant moisture, it is much easier 

1 
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brought into a state of fermentation, and it retains that state 
a proportionately greater length of time- ' * 

It is usually necessary to have leading drains, for the 
purpose of receiving the water of the smaller ones, and for 
carrying it off in such direction as may be found most suit* 
able. The descent of the former, as well as of the latter, 
should not be too rapid; as, in that case, there is danger 
of the water carrying away some of the earth, which, in 
that case, is liable to collect at certain places, and thus 
eventually stop Up the drains. 

Where the ground is considerably descending, let them 
be carried in an oblique direction, so as that their descents 
will be gradual. The leading ones should be sufficiently 
large to carry off all the water they may at any time receive 
from the small ones. Let them be from eighteen inches in 
width, at top and bottom, to three feet, and sometimes 
more; and let the depth be about three feet, or perhaps 
four, where they are to carry off much water. 

The small ones should be about a rod apart and about 
two feet deep; or, they may be about a rod and a half apart, 
and about three feet deep. The shallower they are, the 
closer they should^ be together. Their width should depend 
on the manner in which they are to be constructed- 

The best method of making the leading drains is, to fill 
them about half full with small stones, say, such as weigh 
from one to ten or twelve pounds; and let these be covered 
with a layer of such as are small enough to fill up all the 
chinks; in order that, when the earth is thrown on, it can* 
not fall down among the stones below. Then throw on the 
earth that was before thrown out, reserving .the best for 
the top. 

But it may frequently happen that stones, of the descrip* 
tion mentioned, cannot be conveniently had; and in that 
case flat stones, if they can be had, or bricks, made for the 
purpose, roust be resorted to; and then the construction 
should .be quite different. If bricks be used, they should 
be made for the purpose, and effectually burnt; otherwise 
they will soon crumble away, and thus stop up the drain. 
Let those for the bottom be made, say, eight inches square, 
and two inches thick; those for the sides and top, say, 
twelve inches square, and of a like thickness. 

The bottom of the drain, in this case, should be just 
wide enough to build up the brick-work, in the manner we 
shall now describe. First, lay the bottom bricks, fiat and 
evenly, on the bottom of the drain; then set up the sides, 
perpendicularly, the lower edges close to the sides of the 
bottom bricks, and resting on the bottom of the drain ; then 
cover the whole over with others of the larger-sized bricks, 
throw in the earth, and the drain is made. 
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In this case, however, the leading drains should be no 
deeper than the small ones, in order that the latter may 
regularly be carried into the former; and, for this purpose, 
spaces sufficiently large are to be left in the sides of these, 
for the discharge of the waters of the small drains into the 
leaders. 

If flat stones are to be used, the construction may be 
similar to the foregoing; or, after the bottom has been laid, 
the side-stones may be set up, say, ten inches apart at the 
bottom, and leaning against each other at the top, so that 
the aperture thus formed by them will be of a triangular 
shape. Billets of wood, of any durable kind, may also, in 
like manner, be used for forming the aperture, as such, 
when buried so deeply beneath the surface, will probably 
last from fifty to one hundred years. 

Where the descent of the leaders Is very gentle, there is 
no necessity of a layer of brick or stone to form the bottom, 
&s in such case the current of the water would not wear 
any of the earth away; but, where the descent is more 
rapid, it is necessary to secure the bottom from being 
washed by the runing of the water; otherwise the drains 
would soon become stoped: And, where the bottom is thus 
secured from wearing, the descent of the drains may be 
considerably rapid, without any danger of being injured by 
the waters which pass through them. 

There are several methods of making the small drains, 
some of which are more expensive than others. The more 
expensive methods will be found the most durable; and yet 
not always, on that account, the most advisable. Suppose, 
for instance, that bygone method of construction the drains 
would last forever; that this method should cost fifty dollars 
an acre; that, by another method, which should cost forty 
dollars an acre, they could be made to last sixty years} 
which, in that case, would be most advisable ? 

Undoubtedly the latter. Two dollars and fifty cents put 
at interest, at seven per cent; and doubling, as it will, at 
the end of about every fourteen years, give upwards of forty 
dollars at the end of sixty years; of course there would be 
a saving of about seven dollars and a half of capital, by 
making the drains on this cheaper construction. 

The most costly construction of the small drains would 
be such as we have before described for- the leaders; but 
on a smaller scale. The cheaper constructions are, to dig 
them very narrow at the bottom, and then lay m some sub* 
stances through which the waters can readily find their 
way into the leaders. For this purpose, very coarse gravel, 
which contains little ov, no mixture of fine earthy matter, 
has been successfully used, and this generally forms a very 
durable drainu 
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The next best method, perhaps, is to lay in a proper 
quantity of the smaller limbs of trees. Instances are men* 
tioned, by British Writer, where the small limbs and twigs 
of the beach, and of the willow, had lain in the bottoms 
of drains for forty years, and were still tolerably sounds 
They should be laid down in a green state, and in quantity 
sufficient for all the waters of the drain to pass easily 
through them; and should be covered with a thin layer 
of straw, or other fit ingredient, to keep the earth, when 
thrown on, from falling down among them, and thus imped* 
ing the waters in their course# 

Another method is, to lay a large roll or rope of twisted 
straw, say, four inches in diameter, along in the bottom of 
the drain; and then throw in the earth* The waters, in thld 
case, at first find their way through the straw i But this 
soon rots away, and leaves a circular aperture, which is the 
best shape for preventing the earth on the upper side from 
falling in. This kind of drain will last forty years or more. 
In this case, however, it would seem that the descent of the 
drains should not be too rapid, lest the waters Wash away 
some of the earth, and thus eventually stop the apertures. 

Another method is, to cut the drain about four inches 
wide at the bottom, and widening from that for eight or ten 
inches upwards; then take pieces of the sward, which must ‘ 
be laid aside for the purpose, and cut them into a wedging 
shape, so that when laid into the drain, with ttfe grass*$ide 
downwards, they will only go within about four inches 
of the bottom, thus forming an aperture below for the 
passage of the waters. This kind of drain, it is said by 
British Writers, will last about forty y'fcars. 

We will mention another method of - carrying off the 
superabundant waters, of mowing and of pasturedand, that 
is often found very beneficial to the pasture, or to the 
growing crops of grass: This is to run furrows, with the 
plough, at suitable distances apart, and in proper directions, 
through the lands; then dig out narrow channels, say, three 
inches wide, and as many deep, in the bottoms of the fur¬ 
rows ; and then lay the sward, turned over by the plough, 
back in its proper place. 

If this operation be properly performed, it may often be 
found very serviceable, especially where heavy cattle, or 
carriages, are no? suffered to go on the ground. 

Sometimes lands may require hollow~draining, which are 
so shaped as to have no natural outlet for the waters. In 
such case, let a hole be dug in the lowest part of the land, 
till a stratum of coarse sand, or gravel, can be found, if at 
any reasonable depth: Then fill up the hole with stones, as 
before mentioned, and carry the drains into it, where the 
waters will sink away in the sand or gravel below- 

' 
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In Greatbritain, where lands are dearer, and labor 
cheaper, than in this Country, hollow-draining has been 
found a very profitable improvement of wet soils. That 
Country, however, has a much moister climate than this; 
and, of course, much of the upland soils there are longer in 
a wet state, than in this Country. 

We have, however, considerable lands which would be 
tench improved by hollow-draining: But the essential in¬ 
quiry js, would not the expense overbalance the additional 
value confered on the lands by the operation ? In many 
cases, most probably, it would: In others, again, we think 
the improvement would be found profitable; particularly if 
the operation were performed in the cheapest manner. 

Machinery may easily be contrived for the purpose of 
cuting the drains, and of closing them again, principally by 
the labor of Horses, or Oxen, which might be a great 
saving in the expense. 9 

Bridges, on the construction of the hollow-drain, may 
often be advantageously used for passing over ditches, and 
small streams. For this purpose, a suitable quantity of 
stones are to be thrown into the ditch, or chanuel of the 
stream, and the chinks filled up, as before mentioned, and 
covered with earth, and a durable bridge is made. The 
^waters of the ditch or stream pass underneath among the 
stones. 

HOP (Homulw.) This plant requires a rich mellow 
soil, well prepared by diging or deep ploughing. Bog- 
meadows are good for raising it. 

The plants are raised in hills, six or seven feet apart, 
where the soil is not very rich, and at a greater distance, 
where it is richer. In the Spring, when the plants begin 
to shoot, take cutings from branches which grow from the 
main root: If of the last year’s growth, the better; and 
these are known by their white appearance. Let each have 
three or four buds; bury them lightly in the hills, with the 
buds uppermost; allow two or three sets to a pole, and 
three poles to a hill. For making the hills, first dig round 
holes about three feet in diameter, a foot in depth, and 
deeper if the soil will admit it; fill up these with the earth, 
thrown out, well mixed with old compost, it, the soil be not 
already very rich. 

The first year, the hills are not to be poled; but the 
ground in this, as in all succeeding years, is to be kept 
mellow and free from weeds, by ploughings and hoeings. 
As the vines rise this year, let them be slightly twisted 
together on each hill, and let the hills be raised a little by 
hoeing in some earth round the vines. 

21 
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Early In the Spring, the second year, and always after 
this, the hills are to be opened, and the sprouts or suckers 
cut off within an inch of the old root; but that must be left 
entire, as well as those shoots which incline downwards, to 
form new roots. Some manures should occasionally be 
added, of composts formed of seasand, marie, ashes, fee. 
with other ingredients, such as roten hogdung, &c.' 

The poles pever should be too long, as the vines never 
begin to bear much till they have got to the ends of the 
poles. Set them so as to form a triangle, with one point to 
the north, and let them meet together, at the top. Poles 
of ten feet are long enough for the first year: After that, 
they are to be fifteen, eighteen, or twenty feet long, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the ground; but nev£r so long as 
that the vines cannot go somewhat beyond their tops. 

About the first of September, or as soon as their color is 4 
changed, and they emit a fragrant smell, they are to be 
gathered. If gathered later, the vines will bear more the 
next year; but the present crop will not be quite so 
good. 

When the poles are drawn to be picked, cut the vines 
asunder three or four feet from the ground; for cuting 
lower, while they are green, weakens the root by too great 
a flow of sap. >€ 

The best wajr to dry them is on kilns, and this is neces¬ 
sary where large crops are raised; but they may be dried 
in the sun, or on floors under cover; though these will not 
be so well flavored, as when kiln-dried. When kiln-dried, 
let the heat be steady and moderate; for if it turn the hop 
brown it will be injured. Let them lie about six inches 
thick, and be frequently turned, while drying. The seeds 
will crackle a little, when bursting, and then the hops are 
sufficiently dried. 

Before they are baged, they should be laid in a heap, 
about four days, to sweat and grow tough; and if covered 
with blankets awhile, they will be the better. The bags are 
to be of coarse linen cloth, about eleven feet long, and 

about two and a half yards in circumference, and should 

contain about two hundred and fifty^ weight of hops. The 

thicker the bag the better they will keep. 

To bag theiq, a hole is made through an upper floor, to 
which the open bag is suspended; the hops are thrown in, iq 
small quantities at once, and trod down as hard as possible; 
for the harder the better. When full, sow the bag up as 
tight as possible. Mind to make four handles to the bag. 
One at each corner. They are made by tying a handful! 
of hops in each corner, so as to form knobs, which may 
easily be held in the hand. 
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The best poles are those which will last longest. Chet* 
nut is on this account to be prefered. They are to be laid 
under cover, while not in use. Each pole should have 
three vines, and all above this should be broken off in the 
Spring. 

A hop-garden, says Mr. Youngs will last almost forever, 
by renewing the hills that now and then fail; but the better 
way is to grub it up, ahd new plant it, about every twenty* 
five years. 

Mats made of the splihters of ash will anlwer as well as 
those made of hair, for the purpose of being used in kilns 
for drying the hops* , 

The seed of the hops is the strongest part; and therefore 
they should always b$ gathered so soon, that these will not 
foil out in gathering. 

The long white hop is most esteemed, as yielding the 
greatest quantity and being the most beautiful. Care should 
be taken to have the hops ail of one kind; for, if there be 
different sorts, some will probably ripen before others. 

Some say that the hills in the hop-yard should be covered 
with manure every Fall, to preserve the roots from the 
frosts; but this may probably be the suggestion of those 
who are often so minutely nice, that their practice is not 
''warranted by the expense* Experience, however, is the 
best guide in these matters. 

The culture of hops is very profitable. At the price 
they command in this Country, an acre of them, well cultU 
vated, will amount to two or three hundred dollars, and the 
expense, to the acre, of raising them will not be more than 
one hundred. Nor need the Farmer be fearful of a want 
of market for them, as they are always a good article for- 
exportation, if not wanted at home* 

HORN-DISTEMPER. See Neat-cattle. 

HORSE. The marks of a good Horse are, a high neck, 
Ml breast, a lively eye, a strong back, stiff dock, full but¬ 
tocks, ribs reaching near to the hips, good hoofs; and a 
good gait. 

Something has already been said of Colts, and of the 
manner in which they ought to be treate^while they are 
acquiring their growth. 

See Foals. 

The next point is to treat of them as Horses; and here a 
matter of the first consequence is, to break them well. 

The common method of forcibly breaking them is absurd 
in practice, and often dangerous to him that undertakes it. 
In this *casc, as in most others, gentle means are best. 
First, let a young Horse b« tamed by ieadipg with a bridle; 
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then saddle bhn, and lead him about smartly so. as to tnAe 
him trot; then put "tights In the saddh£ adding more and 
snore till he carries the full weight of a Man. If he be 
veiy fractious, lead him with another Horse. After he has 
been broke to leading well, and carrying burdens, let him 
be gently mounted, while some Person holds him, and rode 
about in a ploughed field, with another Horse before him, 
if necessary, until he learos to go by himself. 

In teaching a young Horse to draw, the same gentleness 
should be used; first puling him With a gentle Horse that 
is true to draw; then loading him lightly, and gradually 
heavier, till he has learned, ^iike bis fellow, to exert ids 
utmost strength. 

Horses should have a dry pasture, aqd a good shade in it 
Mr. UHommtdieu makes mention of a Horse which was 
always kept in a dry poor pasture of wild grass; and yet 
was always fat; and the reason assigned for this was, that 
the Horse, for want of water, learned to feed at night, 
when the dew is on, which renders the grass more 
nourishing. 

The best method of keeping working Horses in Summer, 
where it can be conveniently done, is to Mil them; that is, 
to feed them in stables, cuting and carrying in grass to 
feed them. The grass should be cut and carried in during * 
the morning, while the dew is on. They should also have 
a yard adjoining the stable, in which they may run at large 
at times. This practice is a great sating of pasture-land; 
the Horses will keep much better, and they are always at 
band for service. 

Clover, whether green or dry, is considered one of the 
most nourishing grasses for Horses; but, if clover-hay be 
fed to them for some time, it produces too great a degree 
of looseness. Clover and timothy together is therefore the 
best When grain is given them, let it be either ground, 
or boiled. 

A Horse never should be exercised so severely as to 
make him sweat profusely; or, if he be, let him be well 
covered until his skin and hair be dried, and in the mean 
time thoroughly rubed down. He should at all times be kept 
clean, and his skin curried, but not too severely. 

A very common error with Farmers is, to keep more 
x Horses than they want, and to keep them all but poorly; 
but the reverse of this only can be called economy. Keep 
but few Horses, and keep them well. On a stock or dairy- 
farm, of a hundred acres, two Horses, if properly kept, are 
sufficient; and double that number is enough on a farm 
of the same size that is kept under the plough; or rather, 
on such farm, two Horses and a yoke of Oxen may, per¬ 
haps, be found advisable. 
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When a Horse fa on a journey, be should be fed with bay 
and provender, amf not turned out ta grass at evening, for 
his joints to be stiffened by the dampness and cold of the 
night, after the warm and severe exercises of the day. To 
prepare him for a journey, he ought also to be previously 
kept to hay, with provender, and have moderate daily exer¬ 
cise, in order that his fat may become more solid, and of 
course his body bettA* enured to fatigue. He ought also 
to he shod some days before, in order that the shoes may 
become easy to his feet.' 

It would be desirable to have a remedy for the dryoea* 
of hay, so as to render it a m^e agreeable food for Horses. 

Set a basket of snow before a Horse, while at hay, and he 
will take a mouthfu^of hay and then of snow, alternately; 
which shows that something is needed to supply the waste 
of saliva which is absorbed by the hay while eating. Ia 
Summer, Horses might have water constantly before them, 
but the coldness of Winter precludes any substitute but 
snow, unless something of this kind, should be found In 
feeding plentifully with carrots. These they are fondof, 
and it is found that they will keep them as well as oats, 
and faten those that are lean. Some other kinds of roots 
would, perhaps, answer equally well, particularly when 
* steamed. 

It is chiefly what may be called a comfortable state of 
existence, or a tree ness from suffering, which occasions a 
Horse to grow fat; and therefore, theiess they suffer from 
thirst, from pant of agreeable food, or comfortable stabling* 
or from too severe exercise, the easier they may he kept in 
good order. These things are apt to be little attended to; 
and in this way animals entrusted to our care, which it is 
our duty to make comfortable while they exist, are often 
neglected and left to suffer. 

A disorder, called PtyaUsm f has for some years past been 
gaining ground among Horses in Pennsylvania, and fa ex¬ 
tending to those of this State: This is an excessive water¬ 
ing or slavering at the mouth, which prevails mostly during 

the middle and latter part ol the growing season, and tends 
very much to impoverish these animals, and sometimes 
ever, kills them. Various causes have been assigned for 
this; but none of them satisfactory. There is, however, 
a certain remedy for the disorder; this is to soil the 
Horses. 

See Soiling, &c. 

And to sprinkle the grass thus fed to them with a small 
quantity of some grain, suitable for them, ground fine. 
This remedy has the peculiar advantage of being one that 
is profitable, where some suitable grass is kept for soiling. 
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Mr. Peter « says that this disease of Horses prevailed in 
Pennsylvania} before the introduction of gypsum as a ma¬ 
nure in that State; and thinks that the true cause of the 
disorder has not yet been' truly ascertained, as hay made 
Qf the second growth of grass frequently produces it. He 
finds also, that soiling Horses on red-clover, when this 
grass has become rather too much ripened, frequently has 
the same effect. ** 

Mr. Pcrlce contends, however, from the result of exper¬ 
iments he has made, that the plant called Euphorbia Macu - 
lata, growing among red-clover, produces the complaint; 
and that this plant will also (yoduce a similar effect, when 
eaten by other animals. It is of an acrid and poisonous 
nature. m 

Dr. Mease makes mention of a mill used in Pennsylvania, 
for grinding Indian corn together with the cob, which is 
much approved, where it is in practice, for making a more 
valuable food for Horses, than grain ground in any other 
way; as the cobs of themselves possess considerable nutri¬ 
ment; while, at the sanffe time, as Dr. Mease observes, this 
increase of bulk serves to afford the stimulus of distension, 
which is as necessary, for either Man or beast, as the nutri- 
mental parts of food. 

No doubt the same method of managing this grain would 
be fouod equally advantageous for fating other cattle. 

It is also found that meal, of all sorts, when fermented 
and baked, will go twice as far in feeding Horses, or other 
cattle, as that which has not undergone these operations. 

Lord Dundotiald recommends malting of grain, before 
feeding to Horses, in order to fix its sacharine quality. 

When the teeth of an old Horse meet together they pro¬ 
ject outward, so as nearly to form a right angle; those of a 
young Horse meet almost perpendicularly; those of a mid* 
dle-age are a medium between the former and latter; so 
that the age of a Horse can be very nearly ascertained by 
attention to these circumstances. The lips also of a young 
Horse are firm and hard, and his mouth is very flefehy with¬ 
in the palate. The lips of an old Horse are soft and flabby, 
and easy to turn up, and his mouth is lean above and below 
the palate, and seems qnly to have the skin over the bones. 
The teeth of the young Horse are usually short; of those 
that are old, usually long; though these signs are not 
always certain. • 

The eye of an old Horse usually appears sunken; that 
of the young more full. The ends of the teeth of a two- 
year-old Horse have no black spots; at three, they have 
two of these in the two middle under teeth; at four, they 
have four such spots; at five, they have six, each front 
tqoth then having one; and at six these spots disappear in 

. 
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the four middle teeth, and are only seen in the two next 
the tusks, which at the ag® of fi?e make their appearance. 
Those well experienced in these matters have other signs, 
by which they can judge pretty nearly of the age of a 
Horse, after he has passed six years, but not with cer¬ 
tainty. 

See further, Mares, and Foals, &c. For the diseases of 
Horses, see Bb^hroRMs, False*quarter, Farcy, Found- 
eri:ng, Gigs, ..Glanders, Gripes, Hidebound, Lampas, 
Polleyil, Scratches, Spavin, Staggers, Strain, Su^« 
exit, Tumor, Vives, Ulcer, Wheezing, Windgall, 
and Yellows* 

. When Horses, by long journeys or otherwise, have the 
skin rubed off their backs, let a little dry whitelead be 
occasionally sprinkled over the raw flesh, which will sooq 
heal the sore. Persons on journeys ought always to carry 
some of this article with them, for this purpose. When 
the withers of the Horse are wrung, ,and swelled by means 
of bad saddles or otherwise, the swelling may be allayed by 
washing the part with brine, or with salt and black soap 
mixed together, applied to the swelling. Any restringent, 
such as alum beat up with the white of eggs, is also 
good. 

HORSE-HOE. This is a kind of plough invented by 
Mr. Tull. It differs from the one-horse plough, in having 
shafts like those of a one-horse carriage, and the plough is 
regulated in a great degree by the shafts, so that much de¬ 
pends on the steadiness of the Horse. 

The shafts serve to regulate the depth the plough is to 
run. They are more convenient in turning, as there are no 
trace-ropes, or chains, used in drawing, for the Horse to 
get his legs over. 

$<e further. Plough. 


i 


I. 

IMPROVEMENT or LAND. Thu is to be effected 
in various ways, and by various means. Some lands are 
naturally sterile from the want of moisture; some, from 
having too much of this; some, from being destitute of cer¬ 
tain ingredients in the soil; and some, from being too 
rough and stony for any profit in tillage. 


. 
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, In the Southern States, too, there is much land that has 
become sterile by severe croping with tobacco and Indian 
corn; and, by being left bare, has washed much into gul¬ 
lies by the rains. 

Many dry, sandy, and gravelly tracts may be converted 
Into a state of fertility, by the addition of clay or marie to 
the soil. • 

See Manures. 

There are also particular grasses that flourish in very dry 
soils, which would enable the Farmer successfully to pur¬ 
sue the soiling-system of culture in such lands. 

See Grasses, Soilino, See. 

Where such soils are, however, at the same time very 
broken, perhaps ihe culture of the locust wouk) be found 
the most profitable to which they could be applied. The 
mulberry might also be cultivated in the lower and richer 
parts. 

See Locust and-M ulberry. 

The soil of the county of Norfolk, Greatbritain, in its 
original state, was mostly a poor weak sand, very similar to 
much of the lands lying between the cities of Albany and 
Schenectady, and to several extensive pine-plains which lie 
in the county of Saratoga, and elsewhere in that vicinity. 
But this poor soil has, nevertheless, been rendered* nearly 
as productive as any in that Country; and this has been 
wholly effected by proper manures, to make it more reten¬ 
tive of moisture, and by a system of husbandry adapted to 
the soil. 

It is there that the culture of turnips, for feeding and 
fating of cattle, is most extensively pursued. Those who 
cultivate those lands have long since discovered, that the 
only way to make them profitable for cultivation is, to stock 
them with as many Neat-cattle as can be fed and fated 
upon them; which affords the manures that are essentially 
requisite for such soils. They need little ploughing, but 
much manure; and that of Neat-cattle is particularly filed 
for them. The soiling-system is admirably calculated for 
such lands. • 

But, before such soils can be well fited for good cultiva¬ 
tion, they require some manure which will endue them with 
more solidity, and thus make them more retentive of mois¬ 
ture ; and this is only to be effected by sufficiently loading 
the soil with the earth of bogswamps, or, that dug out 
of ponds, or with upland marie, or clay, or loam. Probably 
peat, or turf, when completely decomposed by the acid 
of lime, in composts, may be found to answer pretty well 
for this purpose. 

See Manures. 
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Of marie, or clay, or other rentehtive earth, as much as 
one hundred iQads to the acre are usually requisite in the 
first instance for such soils; and then, with the aid of clover, 
and other grasses suitable to them, and with gypsum, and 
the manure which the cattle afford, made into suitable com¬ 
posts, or otherwise, they will be found very pleasant and pro¬ 
fitable lands for such growths as are suitable to them. And 
they will be found suitable for most crops, even for wheat, 
where it is sowed off a clover* sward turned under. 

After Such soils have thus been made sufficiently reten¬ 
tive of moisture, they will, perhaps, be found as profitable 
for cultivation as almost any soil whatever; and for this 
reason, that although they will afterwards require more 
expense in manuring, than is requisite in the stronger soils; 
yet this expenditure will be found balanced by the greater 
ease with which they can be properly filed, by ploughing, 
for growing of crops. 

They require but little ploughing, and but little strength 
is requisite for performing it. In most cases, one plough¬ 
ing, if properly performed, is sufficient; or two, at most, 
will only be found necessary. Where a clover sward of 
such soil is to be turned under, two Horses will be found 
requisite; but for merely stiring the ground up, where 
there is no sward, the strength of one good Horse, or of 
two Asses, will be found fully adequate. 

See Ass. 

Or the double plough, which turns two furrows at once, 
fnay be used in such case, and drawn by two Horses or two 
Oxen. 

See Plough. 

In the counties of Albany, Schenectady, Saratoga, and 
Warren there are plains of light sandy lands, to the extent 
of perhaps one hundred thousand acres, which, if they were* 
improved, and cultivated, in the manner just described, 
would probably give ample employ and support, to at least 
one thousand Fanners; while, at present, those lands are 
almost wholly unproductive. And, as far as those tracts 
have come under our observation, it is believed they are 
bottomed by substrata of clayey marie, or of blue clay; 
either of which, applied to those soiH, would answer well 
ior imparting to them the requisite degree of solidity, and 
tenacity of moisture. 

Trie average expense of manuring these grounds, with 
obe hundred loads to the acre of clayey marie, clay, or 
strong loam, would probably be about twenty-five cents a 
load, or twenty-five dollars an acre. The land thus manured 
would be worth from forty to sixty dollars an acre, accord¬ 
ing to its proximity td market, and to the goodness of the 
material used in thus improving the soil. 

aa 
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*. Mr. Young makes mention of British Farmers making 
their fortunes by bringing poor sandy lands, of the above de¬ 
scription, under profitable cultivation, by the aid of clays, or 
clayey marles, for manuring them. A marie having much 
.sand combined with it would be unfit for this purpose. 

, It is only the tolerably level parts of such lands, which 
should be selected for thus improving. Those which are 
broken are generally too sterile, and to little retentive of 
manure, to be improved to any advanta^, otherwise than by 
planting them with looust, for which they are very well 
adapted. 

Sometimes, too, some parts of such soils will be found 
closely underlaid with a sand too coarse to be made suffi¬ 
ciently retentive, by any reasonable expense; |hese should 
therefore be cultivated with the locust, or perhaps with 
fruit* trees, if they will thrive on such soils. 

Our sea-coast abounds, in many places, with much sandy 
lands, which need improving in the manner just mentioned. 
Under Manures, the Reader will also find some hints, 
relative to a method which might probably be advantage¬ 
ously adopted, for improving all lands which lie adjoining, 
or near, every seashore, by manuring them with sea¬ 
water. 

Where lands are too retentive of moisture, and at the 
same time not too level nor too steep, they may be greatly 
benefited by hollow-drains. 

See Hollow-drains. 

Where they are fiat meadows, marshes, or morasses, they 
are to be laid dry by open drains. 

See Bogmeadows and Ditches. 

Where they lie too low tor an? draining of this kind, 
they are either to be raised by the means of warfling , or 
the water is to be raised out of the ditches, for the purpose 
of being thrown back into the river, ocean, or elsewhere, 
whence they came, by the means of wind machinery. 

In this manner, a large proportion of Holland has been 
redeemed from the ocean; and considerable tracts in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire, in England, have in like man¬ 
ner been made very productive for grass. 

In this case, the ditches, which are to be large and pro¬ 
portioned to the extent of the tract drained off, are to be 
run to that point where it is most convenient to raise the 
waters out of them by windmachinery, to be carried off. 
But, in order to do this, ^ dyke, or bank, is first to be rais¬ 
ed round that part of the land adjoining the aide whence it 
is overflowed; or, if it be an island, it is to be banked all 
round. The bank is to be of a height and thickness suita¬ 
ble to the weight and turbulence of the waters it may at 
times have to encounter from without. 
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It is advisable to plant the outside of these banks with 
the shrub-willow, which grow* along the banks of the low¬ 
lands of many of the small rivers of this Country; but by no 
means should such banks be planted with trees 9f large 
growth, as these are liable to be upset by the winds, and 
might thus do great mischief, by leting in the adjacent 
waters. 

There are many tracts of marshy lands on our sea-shores, 
which might be rendered very valuable by being thus im- 
banked, then ditched, and having the waters of the ditches 
thrown over the banks, by the aid of wind- machinery. 

See that article. 

Between Hoboken and Newark, in Newjersey, is a largo 
tract of this description. Such lands being strongly .im¬ 
pregnated with the salts of the ocean, are generally very 
fertile, where they are laid sufficiently dry for the plough; 
and, in such case, if they are laid down with meadow-cats- 
tail, or other grass suitable to the soil, they will yield dou¬ 
ble, perhaps treble, the amount which they bore of the salt- 
grass, with which they were covered in their natural 
state. 

In the county of Orange is a very large tract, called the 
drowned-landsy which never can be effectually drained, but 
by the method above mentioned; and the same may be ob¬ 
served of another large tract, adjoining the Sacondaga 
river, in the county of Montgomery. The like observation 
may be applied to the great tracts of marshy and swampy 
lands on the Senaca river; to the tract called the Tonne - 
wanta sivamfi; and to many other tracts, within and without 
this State, which need not be here designated. 

Another great improvement of swampy lands is effected 
by liming them, after laying them dry by ditching. It is 
particularly useful in all grounds which are covered with a 
peaty or turfy matter, from which little or no vegetation is 
to be expected. 

By mixing lime with surfaces of this description, a fur¬ 
ther decomposition of this vegetable matter takes place, and 

it becomes reduced to a solid and fertile mould, capable of 
sustaining vigorous growths of plants suited to such soils. 

But this is not the only benefit derived from the process; 
as the lime destroys the miasma which is often so abundant¬ 
ly produced in such soils, as to render them the seats of 
pestilence and disease. 

The liming of swamps for the double purpose of render¬ 
ing them healthy, and increasing their fertility, was first 
suggested by Linnausy and is said to have been of late 
very successfully practised in Greatbritain. 

See Manures, for the quantity of lime to be used. 
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Along the banks* of rivers, many low tracts of land may 
be greatly improved, by raising them higher with the 
sediment of the waters. In this way, much has been donp 
on the banks of the Don, the Ouse, and the Trent, in 
Greatbritain. The land which is thus to be raised has, first, 
a dyke or bank thrown up round it, similar to that just de- 
scribed, for the purpose of keeping out the waters of the 
river, except at the place where a gate is to be erected to 
let them in. When they are to be let in, that is, when they 
are muddy and have cdbsidcrable sediment to deposit, riie 
gate is to (je raised; and, after the sediment has been de¬ 
posited, they are let off again; and a new supply is taken 
in at the next tide, or at the next flood, as the case 
may be. 

Mention is made, by the Compilers of ‘The Complete 
Grazier,’ of lands on some of the tidewaters of Greatbritain 
having been raised two feet higher, by this method, in a 
abort time. The progress to be made in thus raising the 
land must, however, depend on the. depth to which the 
waters cover the land, the quantity pf mud or sediment they 
contain, and to the frequency with which the land can thus 
be flooded. 

The sediment which is thus deposited makes a very fer¬ 
tile soil; but most fertile where it is the sediment of tide¬ 
waters near the ocean; as in that case the soil, thus made, 
must be strongly impregnated with the salt of that water. 

Probably little or nothing could, in this way, be effected 
by the tides of our rivers; as the tides here do not gene¬ 
rally rise sufficiently high, to produce a current so rapid as 
to stir up mud for forming much sediment: But there is 
every reason to believe, that much of our low, swampy, 
intervale-grounds might be greatly benefited, by leting in 
the waters of the adjacent river, during a flood, and having 
the sediment all deposited before they were let off again. 

But this plan appears to be admirably calculated for 
filling up the v&st swamps, which abound so much on the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. Those rivers, during high 
water, contain a greater proportion of mud than perhaps 
any other streams; and at this time the waters can readi¬ 
ly be carried through the levees, into the lower back 
grounds, after they have been properly imbanked; and, in 
due season, let off again, either into the bayous, where 
these are found, or into the rivers, after the waters have 
subsided. 

In thi* way, it would seem that the immense intervales, 
which every where border on those streams, may be re¬ 
deemed from the dominion of the waters; that the same 
sediment which serves, in the first instance, to raise the 
lands higher, may afterwards be used, when necessary, for 
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the purpose of manuring them; and thus a second Egypt 
may be artificially created, of vastly greater extent than the 
tract of land which is enriched by the overflowings of the 
Nile. 

Lands which are liable to be inundated, by the rise of 
rivers, may also be protected from the waters, by imbank* 
ments on each side of the streams; which is the method 
adopted on the cultivated parts of the Mississippi, on a 
great extent of the Euphrates, and on many other streams; 
and, during the season of high Waters, great care is re* 
quisite to prevent their breaking through th* banks, and 
thus inundating, the adjacent lands. 

Much lands in their natural state are found covered with 
a turf or peat substance, and sometimes of very considera* 
ble thickness, particularly those which are .more elevated, 
and in more northern latitudes. Large tracts of the high 
lands, which lie northerly of the settled parts of Herkimer 
and Montgomery counties, are of that description. The 
soils thus covered are usually of pretty good quality; gen¬ 
erally best filed for grass, however; though sometimes they 
are merely poor sands. 

The mass with which they are covered appears to be a 
mixture of wood and vegetable matter, which has only un» 
dergone a partial decomposition; owing, probably, to the 
coolness of the surrounding atmosphere, which is formed 
by the shade of a thick growth of wjood; for, if this be cut 
away, and the sun let in, this mass will gradually undergo 
a further decomposition, and at length be so reduced in 
bulk that it can be mixed, by the plough, with the soil be* 
neath, and thus rendered productive. 

This mass, also, when mixed with a due proportion of 
lime, in composts, will undergo a rapid decomposition, and 
thus be rendered a good manure. 

The bringing of such lands under cultivation can only bo 
effected gradually ; time must be allowed for the purpose. 
The heavy growths of timber with which, in this Country, 
they abound, may be exhausted in manufactories, of various 
kinds, which require the use of much fuel; and as the heat 
of the sun will, in due season, dissipate the incumbrance 
which covers the soil, it can, at length, be brought under 
that cultivation to which it is best suited. Such grounds, 
even in their crude state, will, however, bear tolerably good 
crops of potatoes. 

Low morasses are frequently composed of turf, or peat. 

See those' articles. 

If such lands can be flooded, by water brought upon 
them which has a sediment to deposit, in the manner before 
mentioned, they may thus be converted into fine lands^ 
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* Mention is made of this having been successfully per* 
formed, in Greatbritain, where the water was brought a 
considerable distance; and also of grounds of this descrip¬ 
tion having been made fine meadowlands, by means of 
the most approved method of irrigation practised in that 
Country. 

See Water. 

If such grounds cannot be improved in either of these 
ways, they may be rendered tolerably good for grass, by 
frequent ploughings, in order completely to rot the surface, 
and manuring it plentifully with sand, or other suitable earth. 

Sometimes lands of very good soil are found too closely 
underlaid with limeston?, or other rock, to be sufficiently 
retentive of moisture, in times of drought. Such may, 
nevertheless, answer very well for orcharding, for the 
smaller fruit-trees, or for pastures, by having considerable 
growths of locust, at the same time, on the grounds, as 
these will, in a great degree, prevent the effects of drought. 

Lands which are very rocky, or stoney, may still be very 
valuable for fruit-trees, for pastures, &c. The clearing such 
of these incumbrances is sometimes a matter ol no small 
difficulty; and it is always advisable to calculate, whether 
the additional value of the land, when cleared, will warrant 
the expense, an additional inducement, however, for incuring 
the expense, is, that these incumbrances are usually good 
materials for making the most substantial kind of fence. 

The Southern Planter often finds himself in possession 
of large tracts of lands, which have been exhausted by the 
constant culture of tobacco, and Indian corn. These tracts 
are frequently turned to commons, and are then called old - 
jfield. In this exhausted state they, perhaps, do not yield 
the Owner six cents an acre, by the year. How shall he 
renovate these lands, and thus restore fertility and beauty to 
some of the fairest portions of the earth, which have been 
blasted and desolated by the hand of Man ? 

The Planter must change his mode of culture; he must 
pursue a system as good, as that which laid his lands waste 
was bad. He must keep his lands well stocked with clover, 
or other good grass, and keep as many cattle as he can 
find means of supporting, in order to enable himself to 
make as much manure as possible. He must feed bis lands 
with every kind of manure which is proper for them; pur¬ 
sue the soiling-culture, as far as that may be found suitable 
for his grounds; plough often, and well; and he will soon 
find that his now barren wastes will bloom with increasing 
verdure. 

T.hbse parts, however, which have been too deeply gulli¬ 
ed by the rains, to be easily leveled again, should be plant* 
ed with locust, or other valuable wood. 
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It has been generally observed, that when crops are suf¬ 
fered to stand on the ground, until they have fully ripened,# 
they exhaust the soil considerably more, than if taken off in 
a greener state. The same is the case in regard to weeds 
of every description. Perhaps the remark is not so fully 
applicable to crops of roots. 

It may therefore be said that lands are negatively im¬ 
proved, in a saving of their usual exhaustion, by taking 
such crops off the ground as soon as they have attained a 
sufficient degree of maturity. 

This is a matter that is worthy of consideration, especial¬ 
ly when it is remembered that several kinds sf crops may 

be severed from the ground, without injury, in some cases 
with a saving, before they have fully ripened. 

Thus, Indian corn may be cut up while the stalks are 
still green, and set up in shocks for the ears to harden; and 
in this way much good fodder will be saved. By harvesting 
oats while the stalks are somewhat green, they will be the 
better for fodder, and the grain will receive no injury there¬ 
by. The same may be observed, to a certain extent, in re¬ 
gard to crops of wheat and rye. 

Flax pulled when just out of blossom is much the best; 
but in that case the seed is lost; which, however, is not 
always of much account. The pea-crop is injured by stand¬ 
ing too long; as in that case the haulm becomes of little 
value. 

In short, no crops of grain derive any benefit from stand¬ 
ing until the stalks are completely dead, except when the 
grain is to be used for seed. 

The improvement of land is also to be effected by vari¬ 
ous other means, which will be treated of under different 
articles of thi? work. 

The improving of a Country in the highest degree, not 
only by making its natural barren tracts as highly product¬ 
ive as they will bear; but also by adding the highest addi¬ 
tional fertility to the better parts; is the foundation of its 
wealth and prosperity. 

The lands of a Nation are its principal capital: If these, 

therefore, become so exhausted, or be suffered to remain so 
little improved, as to yield little more in products than what 
is merely equal to the value of the labor bestowed on them, 
the condition of that Nation must, in general, be poor; that 
of its Farmers, in particular, can be but little better than 
that of the Laborer who has to earn his daily bread. 

But if the lands be generally so improved, and enriched, 
as to yield twenty dollars in product, for every ten dollars 
bestowed upon them in labor; then the Farmer may grow 
rich, and his affluence will be more or less felt by all classes 
of Community.- 
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Bf highly improving a Country, also, its population may 
be doubled or perhaps trebled; and, by thus bringing the 
Members of community closer together, much labor is 
saved in their necessary intercourse; much in going to 
Church, to Mill, and to Market. 

Great national works, in constructing canals, roads, 
bridges, &c. will benefit a greater number of People, in 
proponlbn to the expense; and national defence, in war, is 
much more costly, for a widely-extended population, than 
that which is compact, as we have found by experience. 

Good culture, when bestowed on highly-improved lands, 
may be said to be a source of rational pleasure; while that 
which is usually given to lands which are but poorly im¬ 
proved, is most commonly productive of much toil, and 
vexation. 

INARCHING. Sometimes called grafting by approach. 
It is the joining of two young trees together, that stand 
sufficiently near each other for that purpose. A part of 
each, of the same length and width, 19 to be cut away, so 
that, when the trees are brought together, the pared edges 
of the rinds will exactly join. A tongue should be made in 
the one, and a slit in the other to receive it; to keep the 
parts from sliping, they are to be bound firmly together, 
and coated with wet loam, or otherwise, as is directed in 
Grafting. After about four months, they will be so well 
Joined that the top or bottom of either part may be 
taken away at pleasure; so that in this way the top of one 
tree may be set on the stock of another. Let the parts 
taken away be cut pretty close and sloping, and cover the 
ends with Forsyth -s composition, or with a coat of wet 
loam . 1 , 

This operation is to be performed In April or May, and 
is commonly practised upon myrtles, jassmines, walnuts, 
firs, pines, and other trees, that will not succeed by com¬ 
mon grafting. Forsyth , however, observes, that the trees' 
thus reared will be weakly. 

INDIAN CORN (Zea.) This plant is a native of this 
Country, and seems to be adapted to every part of it that 
is tolerable to be inhabited. There is but one species of it, 
though many varieties, owing perhaps principally to the 
variations of climate. It requires a warm Summer, and 
this is afforded even beyond the most northerly parts of our 
territory. It is a very valuable grain for almost every pur¬ 
pose; its great increase when properly cultivated, and the 
trifle that is required for seed, must ever render it a 
fsvorite of the Poor, as well as an article of profit with the 
Wealthy. 
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The praises of « th$ hastytfiudding * have been deservedly 
sung; and surely those, at least, whose ‘ bones are made 
of Indian corn,’ will readily* assent to the eulogiums of the 
Poet on the cheap, yet delicious, meal which this pud in g, 
with milk, affords. It is to be hoped that our Farmers will 
never so far ape the fashions of the Proud and Wealthy, 
as to acquire a taste sufficiently vitiated to reject the *iasiy. 
pudding; as it is believed that a proper proportion of this 
diet is as well calculated to raise a fine, hardy, and comely 
race of Men and Women, as perhaps any other what¬ 
ever. 

The Author of ‘The Wealth of Nations* observes, that 

those of the Irish, whose principal food is potatoes and 
milk, are the handsomest and best-made of any People in 
Greatbritain: But, in point of taste, the hasty^pudding is 
very far superior; and is probably better calculated to nur¬ 
ture rising generations of the first order, such as, with 
proper culture, will be better fited to be ‘ the Lords of 
human kind,* than those who arrogantly assume this pre¬ 
eminence. 

In Kentucky, and elsewhere on the rich lands of the 
Ohio, a hundred bushels of Indian corn are frequently 
raised to the acre. This has also beeh done in this county 
(Herkimer); but so great a crop in this northern climate is 
not to hev expected, unless on some chosen spots, and 
where the best cultivation is bestowed. Two very large 
crops which were raised near the city of Newyork* some 
years since, deserve, however, to be noticed, as specimens 
of what good culture is capable of producing in this 
State. 

Mr. Stevens , who raised the largest of these crops, each 
being the product of ^three acres, ploughed his ground 
three times, # and previous-to the last ploughing carted on 
seven hundred horsecart-loads of street, manure. He plant¬ 
ed his seed .in double rows, about eight inches apart, and 
the seeds were set, diagonally, the same distance from each 
'other s Between each of these double rows was left a space 
of five and a half feet. During the season, the crop was 
tuckered three times, and the intervals were repeatedly 
ploughed, and kept clear of weeds by hoeing and hand- 
weeding. His product was one hundred and eighteen 
bushels to the acre; and it would probably have been great¬ 
er, had not a thunder-storm injured it, by blowing most 
of it down at the time the ears were seting. 

Mr. Ludlow, who raised the other crop, had ninety-eight 
bushels to the acre. He, however, carted only two hun¬ 
dred loads upon his three acres. He planted his seed in 
single rows, which were four feet apart, with the grains 
set eight inches asunder. Probably the reason of this crop 
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being less than the other wa§ on account of less manure 
having been caned on; as it is doubtful whether planting 
in double rows is better than planting in single. 

From all this, it appears, that a greater quantity of Indian 
corn can be raised on an acre, than of any other grain; and, 
considering its nutrimental qualities, it may safely be said 
that, ,next to rice, a given piece of ground cultivated 
with this gr?in will support a greater number of People, 
than that which is cultivated with any other grain what¬ 
ever. 

The proper soils for this grain are the sandy, sandy* loam) 
gravelly-loam, and rich red, or dark-colored earths, which 
have no clay in them. Stiff clays are very unfit for this 

crop, and cold or wet loams are not much better, unless 
well managed. 

See Change of Crops, for the best method of managing 
such soils. 

Where sward-land is intended for Indian corn, it should 
be broken up in the Fall; and, if it be a stiff or wetish soil, 
it should be thrown up in high harrow ridges by a second 
ploughing. In the Spring, the ground should be well mel¬ 
lowed with ploughing immediately before planting. What¬ 
ever fresh barn-dung is to be applied, should be ploughed, 
In. Planting in rows, agreeably to the methods before de¬ 
scribed, is best, as in this way about one-sixtl^part more 
can be raised from the acre. 

As soon as the plants have got to the heigfit of six or 
eight inches, run a furrow, with a onehorse plough, as close 
to the rows as possible without injuring the roots, turning 
the furrows from the plants, then immediately turn the fur¬ 
rows back again, so as eff dually to me|)ow the mold into 
which the roots are shortly to extend. Let this ploughing 
be of a good depth: The hoe is to follow and complete the 
dressing In due season, the plough is again to be applied, 
runing the furrows farther from the plants, and turning 
them towards them; which is again to be followed by the 
hoe. 

After this, another hoeing should be given for the put* 
pose of extirpating all the after-growth of weeds, which in 
old ground are apt to spring up; but any further ploughing, 
unless at a considerable distance from the rows, will be 
found of little use to the roots; and the stalks, which are 
now very tender, will be easily broken. 

In raising this crop, the essential points In tilling the 
ground are, to keep it mellow and clear of weeds; and, 
therefore, ploughing immediately before planting, and then 
again stiring all the ground that can be stired, by first 
ploughing closely from the rows, and then back to them, 
answers the purpose of mellowing most effectually. Aa 
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the roots extend ioto the ground thus mellowed, that part 
only into which they have not yet extended can, with any 
benefit to the roots, receive any further mellowing from 
the plough. 

It is essential to have this plant started well; because, 
if it get stunted at the outset by cold rains, it seldom gets 
the better of this during its whole growth, particularly if ihe 
soil be not perfectly suitable to it. To prevent this, it is ad¬ 
visable to apply some stimulants to the plants at that time; 
and the best for this purpose are bogdirt, marie (dug out of 
bogswamps) ashes, and gypsum. The latter ought, however, 
to be pretered on all soils to which it is suitable, because it 
is cheap and easily applied. 

Where a soil is wetish, it ought, after being well mel¬ 
lowed, to be thrown up into ridges, by having two furrows 
thrown up against each other, at proper distances, and on 
the top of these ridges let the seeds be planted, the Plant¬ 
ers carrying their rows crossways of the ridges. 

Where furrows are made for planting, they ought to 
be shallow, not more than half the depth of common 
ploughing. It would be as well to have no furrow at all, 
but merely to harrow the ground smooth before planting, 
and then to plant in rows, by a line or mark drawn along 
the ground by hand, with an instrument made for the pur¬ 
pose. A more complete method, however, is to drill in 
the seed, by a light drill*plough that may be easily made 
for the purpose. One of this description may be drawn by 
hand; and may be so contrived as to make a small furrow 
about two t inches deep, drop the seeds at proper distances 
into the furrow, and cover the seed*, all in one opc ration. 
These methods, however, are for ground that is clear of 
stones. 

If this crop be harvested too early, it will lose much by 
shrinking. It is also found, by experiments, that where it 
is toped at the usual time the crop will be considerably 
less, than if it stand without toping. If, therefore, it be 
toped at all, it ought not to be done before the grains have 
hardened. It is believed that the best plan is to cut up the 
stalks by the roots, 9ome days after the usual time for top¬ 
ing, and set it up in shocks to harden. 

In this mode, the ears derive the same nourishment from 
the stalk which they do when it is left standing. A large 
additional quantity of valuable fodder is thus saved; while 
at the same time the ground is cleared of its incumbrance, 
so as to be ready for sowing a crop of wheat the same Fall. 
The additional labor of husking out the corn in this manner 
is very trifling. The shocks are to be of such size as can 
be conveniently tied together at the top, by bands of straw, 
in such manner as too keep out the rain. 
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The best and soundest ears should be selected for seed. 
He]ecting the grains which grow near each end. In order 
to accelerate the growth of the crop, it is sometimes advisa¬ 
ble to soak the seed in water a little warm, for about 
twenty-four hours* Another method is to pour boiling 
water upon it; let it stand on it about half p minute; then 
cool it as soon as possible, and plant it before it dries. In 
this manner the seed will come up much sooner; tiut if 
there should be cold rains, immediately after planting, there 
is danger that it will not come up at all. 

See Seeds, for a safe method of quickening ita growth. 

If the seed be smeared all over with tar, and then have 
ashes or gypsum sprinkted on it sufficient to render it fit 
for handling, and be then planted, neither birds nor squir¬ 
rels will touch it. In this case, however, it is necessary 
first to soak it sufficiently to make it vegetate; as, without 
this, the coat of tar will keep out the moisture, and prevent 
the seed from sprouting. 

The proper time for planting depends oh the climate. 
In this State, however, from the 20th of May to the first 
of June, is about the best time. The old Indian rule, which 
perhaps is the best, is to plant when the leaves of the oak 
tree have grown as large as a squirrel’s foot. 

A change of seed is advisable with this grain, as with all 
others; but a change of seeds grown on different soils ia 
perhaps the most requisite. Changes of this seed ought 
rather to be from east tp west, or from west to east, allow¬ 
ing the climate to be the same, than from north to south, or 
from south to north. If it be carried from the south too far 
to the north, the crop will be large, but wiil not ripen be¬ 
fore the frosts ; and if carried from the north too far to the 
south, it will ripen earlier than is requisite, but the prop 
will be small. But it must be remembered, that climates 
often depend on altitude as well as on latitude. Where 
this crop is raised on bograeadows, which are always sub¬ 
ject to early frosts, the seed should be brought from the 
northward, in order that it may ripen before the frosts. 

Of the varieties of this plant, those which have the long¬ 
est ears and the largest grains will yield most; but Farmers, 
in many situations, muse have regard to that kind which 
ripens earliest, whether the most productive or not. 

The practice ot making very large hills to this crop, 
while growing, is unnecessary. The principal point in hoe¬ 
ing is, to destroy all the weeds, drawing at the same time 
a little fresh earth round the stalks while young. There 
ought, however, to be sufficient of earth eventually drawn 
round to support the stalks. The growth of suckers is in¬ 
jurious to the crop, and ought to be either pulled up, or 
bent down to the ground and covered with earth sufficient 
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to kill them; and this is believed to be the better way, as 
by this mean the principal stalk is not injured by wounding* 
It is said that sprinkling tome gypsum on the silk of the 
ear will make i; fill to the very end. 

Indian corn will grow many successive years on the 
same ground; but it is not advisable to plant it more than 
two years successively, as it is a crop which exhausts the 
soil* Like some other crops, it cannot be overdone by 
manuring; but, on the contrary, the richer the soil the 
greater will be the c|ear profit; and if the ground be left 
too rich for wheat or barley, it can be put to the more pro* 
Stable culture of hemp. 

This plant may be gradually habituated to a more north* 
erly or southerly climate. For instance, take the Virginia 
corn and plant it one or two miles farther north every Sum¬ 
mer, and by the time it has got into Canada it will be the 
small Canada corn, and vice versa . 

Thus far we have thought proper to insert this article, as 
it stood in the first Edition of this Work; as we see no 
particular reason to make any essential alteration; though 
some addition to the article may, perhaps, be acceptable. 

A method has been mentioned to us, of preventing birds 
and squirrels from pulling up the corn, which is to soak the 
seed, and then roll it in sulphur, and plant it immediately. 

Sulphur is of itself a manure; but by no means so effica¬ 
cious tor this grain as gypsum ; and in this it should always 
be rolled, after being soaked a few hours, before planting. 
The effect of this application on the growing crop is very 
great indeed. 

Perhaps a little sulphur mixed with the gypsum might 
render the seed sufficiently obnoxious to birds, fee. If not, 
perhaps the better way would be to omit the sulphur, by 
which more gypsum could be used; and, for preventing the 
depredations of birds, See. scatter Indian corn over the field, 
at the rate of about two quarts to the acre, after planting; 
on which the birds, kc. will feed, without attempting to 
pull up any of the young plants. 

In soaking the corn for seed, add some saltpetre to the 
water used for the purpose; and let as much gypsum be 
used, in rolling the seed, as can be made to adhere to the 
grains. 

Some have pursued a method of planting rows or drills 
of Indian corn and potatoes, alternately, to much apparent 
advantage; this giving the corn more room for the roots 
to extend in search of food, without any essential injury 
to the intermediate drills of potatoes. Perhaps it might be 
found, in some instances, as advantageous to plant pump¬ 
kins,* as the intermediate rows. 

Sec Pvurs^ir* 

\ 
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A crop of Indian com, in the Southern States, requires 
wore ploughing and hoeing, than in the Northern, on ac¬ 
count of the greater length of time requisite to mature the 
com which is grown to the south. At the same time, the 
southern corn will not yield more, to the acre, than that 
which is grown to the north. 

Would it not then be more advantageous to the Southern 
Planter to cultivate the northern com; as in that case less 
ploughing and hoeing would be found requisite; and bo 
might raise the northern corn, after first mowing a crop of 
red-clover off his land; as the clover-sward, turned under, 
would be a fine 1 lay for the corn-crop f 

We observe that Mr. Bakewell y of Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, derives great benefit to his corn-crop, by 
covering the seeds with the earth of trench-ploughed fur¬ 
rows. This, we think, only indicates the propriety of 
trench-ploughing the land entirely; by which mean doublo 
Its present product would probably be obtained, of every 
kind of crop. 

We will conclude this article, with the insertion of a 
communication of Mr. Steele , of Philadelphia, to Mr. Pe- 
eers y describing his method of cultivating Indian corn. 

< I plough the ground, carefully, about six inches deep; 
after which I spread lime, at the rate of fortyfive or fifty 
bushels to the acre, which I mix with the surface, by the 
use of the common harrow; then mark the ground, with a 
shallow furrow, for planting (the corn-rows five feet apart) 
drop the seed three or four feet from hill to hill, and cover 
in the usual manner. 

* When the com is up to the height of three or four 
inches, I give each row a stroke with a common harrow, 
relieving any of the plants, that may be covered in the ope¬ 
ration, with a small rake adapted to the purpose. When 
this is completed, or within a few days after, I commence 
what is generally termed moulding. This is performed by 
two strokes, between the rowfc, with what is called a coul¬ 
ter-harrow (its teeth being coulters in miniature) which 
completely mellows the ground, by cuting through the 
furrow, and much closer to the corn, than it is possible 
with any other instrument I have used, leaving the vegeta¬ 
ble surface, turned down in the ploughing, in the same 
position throughout the season, which affords, to the roots 
of the corn, the best soil for nourishment, in whatever di¬ 
rection they may be extended. 

* At the season of big-hilling (in the technical language 
of Pennsylvania) I give my corn a similar course, with the 

* same 'machine, but with small shovels, resembling that of 
the shovel-plough, introduced into the places before occupi¬ 
ed by the coulters; when the dressing is ended. 
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< It remains only to give you some description of my 
corn*machine, and to state to you my reason for adopting 
this method of raising corn, and the consequent advan¬ 
tages. 

‘ The frame of my harrow is perhaps no way materially 
different from that of the common triangle corn-harrows 
the sides about four and a half feel long, with a spread that 
places the two back teeth forty-two inches apart. The 
whole number of teeth is seven; the from tooth in the 
centre, and the others three aside, at equal distances. A 
light piece of scantling is framed into the sides, in front 
of the back teeth, for the purpose of strengthening the 
frame and supporting the handles. The coulter-tooth is 
about ten and a half or eleven inches below tbe timber, 
forming such angle with the shank as to give the coulter 
that direction best calculated to penetrate the ground and 
perform the office intended. The shovel-tooth, below the 
shank, is about six inches in length, and four and a half in 
breadth, projecting in that position best adapted for cuting 
grass or weeds, and generally for cleaning and mellowing 
the surface. The shanks of each are filed to the same hole 
and fastened with a screw on the top; the coulter-tooth 
must be supported with a considerable shoulder behind; 
otherwise it would be bent back, tbe resistance being » 
great as to produce a sufficient draft for two Horses. With 
tbe shovel-teeth, one Horse can travel with ease. 

< The farm, on which I have used this machine, I pur¬ 
chased, in a very exhausted state, about fifteen years ago; 
and, designing to improve it with limf, I deemed it of im¬ 
portance to retain the lime (which I have uniformly intro¬ 
duced with corn*crop) as much on the surface as possible, 
for the first year. This would not have been tbe case, if the 
plough bad been used; and perceiving that the raising of 
corn, in the usual way, exposed the soil to wash, my object 
was to prevent this injury by reducing the surface to a 
perfect plane, having neither hill nor furrow. 

i I have uniformly found that the coulter-harrow prepared 
the ground to imbibe and retain a greater quantity of rain¬ 
water, than in any other way ;,in addition to this advantage, 
that a much less surface is exposed to evaporation, than if 
the land had been ploughed into ridges, which in a season 
of drought affords a decided advantage; as in the year 1808 
I had nearly forty* bushels to the acre, when land of the 
same quality, in my neighborhood, farmed in the usual 
manner, had not half that quantity. 

* My Son informs me that the crop of 1808 exceeded forty 
bushels to the acre. 
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* I have tried both Fall and Spring-ploughing, and am in¬ 
clined to prefer the latter, as I have generally found that, 
by midsummer, the sod was as well roted in the one as the 
other, and have experienced much less trouble from the 
rising of grass, than when the ground was ploughed in the 
Fall. 

* The farm is a thin gravelly, loam, with a mixture of clay* 
and, being in a progressive state of improvement, I have 
not planted corn a second time, in the same field, subse¬ 
quent to liming. The average crop may be rated at forty 
bushels per acre ; but with a light dressing with stable-ma* 
nure I have raised, sixty. The dung should be turned 
down in the ploughing. 

* In order to be somewhat particular in the account I 
have given you, I may, perhaps, have failed in rendering 
the description sufficiently intelligible; but you will please 
to accept it as it is, with my wish that the method I have 
practised may be tried by others; as 1 believe a saving of 
labor would not only be gained by its adoption, but also an 
increase of crop, from ten to twenty per cent* and in seasons 
of drought to a much greater amount.’ 

INDIAN HEMP (Jfiocynum Cannabinum . J This 
plant is quite similar to (he milkweed, having a similar pod 
of vegetable silk, but smaller. It differs most essentially 
from that plant in the superior strength of the coat of its 
stem. 

« I caused (says Mr. Genet ) to be water roted a consider¬ 
able quantity of it, in* 1814, and obtained an excelent hemp, 
as white as snow, remarkable for its strength, which proved 
to be double that of common hemp. 

« Several of my Neighbors (says he) have assured me, 
that the ropes and yarn made from the fibres of that plant 
were far superior, for strength and durability, to those 
made of flax or hemp. 

* That sort of apocynum, being perennial, could be culti¬ 
vated and multiplied with the greatest advantage, and, being 
mote natural to low and overflowed lands, could render 

profitable certain pieces of ground which are now totally 
unproductive.* • 

This plant, «growing in its natural state, on swards and 
In bogs, is lower than the milkweed; but, cultivated, it 
would probably grow larger, and liberally reward the atten¬ 
tion paid to its improvement.’ 

Mr. Genet also supposes its* leaves to be equally useful, 
with those of 'he milkweed, for the purpose of dying. 

See Mils v . 
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INDIGO. Three species of this plant are cultivated; th« 
Wild ( Indigo/era argentea ) the Gautimala ( disfiermea) 
and the French (tinctoria') The first-mentioned is the 
hardiest plant, and affords the best blue; but one of the 
other two species is commonly prefered, as being more 
productive; and of these, the French surpasses the Guati- 
mala in quantity, but yields to it in fineness of grain, and 
beauty of color. * 

Indigo is a tap-rooted plant, will endure severe drought, 
and is unsuitable for wet lands. In the Weatindies, it may 
be raised in poor dry soils; but to most advantage in those 
which are rich. In the Southern States, however, it re* 
quires a good soil. The more southerly parts of our terri¬ 
tory are tolerably well adapted for the culture of this plant,; 
but it is more productive farther to* the South, particularly 
in many of the Westindia Islands, where it is indigenous. 
A bushel of the seed of this plant is sufficient for five 
acres* 

The ground is first to be properly mellowed with the 
plough, and then harrowed, when the seeds may be sown 
with a drill, in rows, at the distance of about twelve of 
fourteen inches apart, in a manner very similar to that 
which is directed for the culture of onions. 

See Onion. 

And the intervals between the rows are to be kept clear 
ef weeds, until such time as (heir further growth will be 
prevented by the growing crop covering the ground. 

It is to be sown as early in the Spring as the ground can 
be properly prepared; and, when the plants are in full 
blossom, they are to be cut of a few inches from the 
ground; when a new growth will come to maturity for cut- 
ing, as before directed, which, in this Country, is all that 
can be expected as the product of a season. 

In the Weatindies, the plants are cut three, and some¬ 
times four, times in a season * but each succeeding coting 
Is much less in product than that preceding it.. The culture 
of the crop is to be renewed every Spring, and a sufficiency 
•f the first growth is to be left standing for a supply of 
fresh seed# 

After each cuting, the next process is the manufacture 
of the indigo, which would seem to be much the most diffi¬ 
cult operation. 

We shall not describe the method formerly pursued for 
obtaining the pulp, of which the indigo is composed, front 
the plants; as the frequent failures in this part of the busi¬ 
ness, together with the mortality occasioned by the miasma 

K xluced by die operation, have greatly discouraged many 
m embarking in the culture and manufacture of indigo s 
24 ’ ' 
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We shall therefore merely insert the directidns of Dr. 
Hoxburghf for extracting the coloring matter from the 
plants. 

4 By the scalding process (says he) I hare always, on a 
small scale, made from the common indigo plant better 
indigo, than I could by fermentation (the old method), and 
in one-fourth of the time; and, what is also of great im¬ 
portance, without the smallest, degree of that pernicious 
effluvia, which attends the* manufacture of indigo by fer- 
mentation. 9 

He further observes, in substance, that the Hindoos, of 
the northern Provinces of Indostan, make all their indigo 

by boiling the plants, and precipitating the pulp or coloring 
matter with a cold infusion of the bark of the jambalong 

tree: Yet, says he, 

4 Notwithstanding th^ inferiority of this bark, as- an 
astringent, when its effects are compared with those of 
lime water, I have always found their indigo of an excelent 
quality, and very light; a cubic inch weighing only about 
one hundred and ten grains, and being of a blue violet- 
color. The superior quality of this indigo gnust alone be 
Imputed to the nature of the process by which the color, or 
rather the base of the color, is extracted from the plant/ 

4 Besides the superior quality of the Indigo obtained by 
the scalding process, the quantity is generally increased by 
It: Moreover, the health of the Laborer in this way is not 
endangered, as in the fermenting process, by constant and 
copious exhalations of putrid miasma. The heat employed 
expels most of the fixed air during the scalding, which ren¬ 
ders a Very small degree of agitation, and very little of the 
precipitant, necessary. The operation can also be perform¬ 
ed two or three times a day, upon a large scale; and the 
Indigo dries quickly, without acquiring any bad smell, or 
putrid unwholesome tendency/ 

After the boiling or scalding has been properly executed, 
the liquor is to be drawn off, and ia then to be agitated or 
churned, 

See Churn, 

Until the coloring matter begins to granulate, or Boat m 
little flakes on the water; and when this cusdling or coagu¬ 
lation has been completely effected, which is usually done , 
in about fifteen or twenty minutes, a strong impregnation 
of limewater, prepared in a vat for the purpose, is gradually 
to be added, not only to promote the separation, but like¬ 
wise to fix the color, and preserve the matter containing it 
from putrefaction. 

In the operation of churning, particular care must how¬ 
ever be taken, not fo exceed, or to fail short of, the proper 
degree of agitation; as too little of this will leave the indigo 

. 
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green m& coarse; while too uch will give it almost a 
black color. When the proper degree of agitation has been 
given to the liquor, the coloring-matter changes, on adding 
the limewater, from a greenish to a fine purple color, which 
is the hue most proper. 

After these operations, the curdled pulp is left undisturb¬ 
ed till k settles to the bottom, when the water above is 
drawn off, and the indigo is put into small linen bags to 
drain; after which it is put into little square boxes or 
moulds, and dried gradually in the shade, which finishes 
the manufacture. 

The boiling or scalding of the plants, for obtaining the 
coloring matter, may be performed in a wooden vat, made 

for the purpose, by the aid of steam, in the manner now 
Commonly practised in distiling. 

Mr. Edwards* in his history of the Westindies, a work 
whence we derite most of the fdtegoing information on 
this article, says, that although the culture and manufac¬ 
ture of indigo held out great prospects of gain to those 
embarked in it, still the business was mostly given up; 
owing, as it would seem, to the difficulties and unhealthy 
ness attending the old fermenting process for obtaining the 
coloring matter. 

It wopld seem, however, that the scalding process, as 
above described, is calculated to obviate these difficulties, 
and to render the business profitable. 

In the Westindies, it is found necessary to change the 
ground for rearing this plant every year; as the second 
year’s crop, on the same ground, is liable to be destroyed 
by grubst which, when changed into winged insects, prey 
on the lea res of the plant. 

Changing the ground for the crop is foiftid necessary in 
the Southern States, as the ground soon fails for the cul¬ 
ture, where it bears the plant yearly. 

We have thought proper to direct the drill-culture, for 
commuting the seeds of this plant to the earth, as being 
much the cheapest method. 

In the Westindies, it is performed by diging trenches 

two or three inches deep, with the hoe, droping the seeds 
by hand, and then covering them lightly with the hoe.< 

We, however, see no necessity for trenches being thus 
made, as the beds for the seed; but, if they are requisite, 
they may be readily made with the scraper, described under 
Turnips; and then the seeds may be laid and covered, in 
the bottoms of the trenches, with the drill. 

. INOCULATING, or BUDING. This, says Forsyth , 
is the best method of grafting most kinds of fruit, particu* 
farly stone-fruit. 
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He observes that this opt ratten is best learned by piste* 
tico; but gives directions for performing % as follows} 
Provide a sharp penknife, with the end of the handle fiat 
for raising the bark; prepare your slips' intended to be in¬ 
serted; choose a smooth part of the stock, five or six inches 
above the ground, for dwarfs; for half standards y about 
three feet; but for standards , about six feet; cut horizon¬ 
tally across the stock about an inch in length, and from 
that slit the bark downwards about two inches, so as that 
the incisions be in the form of the letter T; but be careful 
not to cut so deep as to wound the stock. 

After having cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the 
foot stock remaining, you make a cross cut about half an 
Inch below the eye, and with your knife slit off the bud, 
with part of the wood to it, in form of an eschutcheon; 
pull off with your knife that part of the wood which was 
taken with the bud, observing that the eye of the bud be 
left; for those that lose their eyes in striping should be 
rejected. 

Then, having gently raised the bark of the stock, insert 
the bud; place it smooth between the rind of the stock and 
the wood; and, having fited it in as exactly as possible, wind 
the whole closely round with bass-mat made soft by soaking 
In,water (soft ropeyam will perhaps answer as well) begin- 
ing at the under part of the slit, and proceeding to the top, 
minding not to bind round the eye of the bud, which should 
be left open. 

In three or four weeks, you will perceive which have 
taken, by their appearing fresh, and then the bandages 
round these should, be loosed^ In April following, cut off 
tbe stock, sloping, three inches above the bud; fasten the 
shoot proceeding from the bud to the stump of the stock 
for the ensuing season, and the next season take off that 
stump close above the bud. 

The time for inoculating is, from the middle of June to 
the middle of August, or rather at the time when the bark 
raises easily, and the buds will come off well from the 
wood. The most general rule is, when you observe the 
buds formed at the extremity of the same year’s shoots; 
for ttfen they have finished their Spring* growth. Cloudy 
weather, and mornings and evenings, are the best for the 
operation. 

Forsyth says, the slips* or cutings to be used for buding 
should not be thrown into water. He adds, that ail trees 
of the same genus, which agree In their flavor and fruit, 
will take upon each other. All the nut*bearing trees will 
therefore grow on each other, and the same may be ob¬ 
served of all the plumb* bearing trees, including the almond^ 
peach, nectarine, apricot, &c. 
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To the foregoing directions, which are also those of Mr. 
MUler% Mr. Foruyth has added drawings, which are calcu¬ 
lated better to explain the proceas of inoculating* 

INSECTS. Immense numbers of these prey upon the 
labors of the Farmer, against the ravages of which it Is, in 
many instances, difficult to provide adequate remedies. 
Such, however, as have been discovered, shall be noticed, 
sis something is said of the different kinds of those intecta 
which are found most troublesome. 

Some vegetables are offensive to all insects; such as the 
elder, especially the dwarf kind, the onion, tansy, and tobac¬ 
co, except to the worm that preys on that plant The juiee 
of these may therefore be applied, with effect, in repeting 
insects; and sometimes the plants themselves, while green, 
or when reduced to powder, particularly the latter, when 
made into snuff. 

Set an onion in the centre o£ a htll of cucumbers, 
squashes, melons, kc. and it will effectually keep off the 

yellow striped bug, that preys upon those plants while 

young. 

No doubt a plant of tobacco, set in the same way, would 
answer a similar purpose; or, perhaps, to sow a few tobacco 
or onion-seeds in the hill, when planting, would have the 
same effect; and the Hants from these seeds 

could be taken -away, when no longer wanted as pro¬ 
tectors. 

'Of other substances, sulphur k perhaps the most effect* 
ual, as every kind of insect has an utter aversion to it. 

Powdered quick-lime is deadly to many insects, and per* 
haps offensive to all. 

The same may be observed of soot, wood-ashes, and 

other substances which are strongly alkaline; and also of 
common salt finely powdered, brine, old urine, fee. 

Calomel is also deadly to insects; and camphor, and tcre- 
binthine substances, are offensive to them. 

After premising thus much, we shall now speak of in¬ 
sects separately, and begin with the 

Caxkbrworm. The female of this, insect comes out of 
the ground very early in the Spring, and ascend# the tree 
to deposit her eggs, which she does in suitable places ,in 
the bark; where they are brought forth, and the young 
brood life on the leaves of the tree. 

The only effectual remedy is, to prevent the insect from 
ascending the tree? and this may be done in various ways; 
but the easiest, perhaps, is as follows: 

Fir scrape off the shaggy bark round the body of the 
tree, to the width of two or three inches; then make up a 
mixture of oil, or blubber, wijth suitable proportiont of stil- 
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pbur and Scotch snuff; and with a brush lay this on tbo 
scraped part, forming a ring round the tree an inch or two 
wide; and no insect will ever attempt to pass this barrier, 
as long as the composition has any considerable moisture 
left in it. 

Let it be repeated when it inclines to harden; though 
perhaps this is oot necessary. Let it be done>>early in the 
Spring, before the insect comes from (he ground. 

Another method, which it is believed will be found 
equally effectual, though attended with more trouble, is to 
scrape off the shaggy bark from the body of the tree; and 
then whitewash that part well with lime and water and a 
little sulphur added. 

In place of this, however, Mr. Forsyth directs that the 
body of the tree be covered with a composition of old urine, 
kept some time for the purpose, soapsuds, and fresh cow- 
dung ; and this he says will keep off all insects* Let it be 
laid on plentifully. , 

Another method, we have heard recommended, is to 
fasten a strip of sheepskin, with the. wool outwards, round 
the body of the tree, taking care that no place be left for 
the insect to creep up between the strip and the bark. The 
wool should be frequently combed to keep it loose. 

A streak or ring of tar made round the body is also 
effectual, as long as the tar remains soft; but, as it soon 
becomes so hardened on the exterior, that the insect can 
crawl, over, it requires to be repeated very frequently. 
Perbsps such a ring of tar and oil, or blubber, mixed to* 
gather, would answer better. 

Lastly, a strip of oiled paper put round the tree, with, the 
lower edge projecting out considerably, forms a barrier 
whieh the insect canoot pass. Let the lower edge of the 
paper be kept well oiled. 

In regard to all insects which are injurious to trees, by 
climbing them, and comuiiting depredation* upon them, in 
various ways, we believe, from the most correct information 
we have been enabled to obtain, from various sources, that, 

by taking the earth away from the roots of the trees, very 
early in the Spring, and destroying whatever may appear to 
be the ahode of any insects; and then returning the earth 
back, mixed with a small quanti^r of sulphur, sprinkling 
some of this upon the surface, will keep every insect from 
ascending any such tree. 

The effect of sulphur, for this purpose, is very durable; 
Probably one operation of this kind will last for several 
years; though, on this point, we have no particular inform* 
ation. Other repelants of insects may be found repelants 
only for a time, more or less limited; but perhaps may an* 
awer the purpose for one Spring; such as quicklime, fine 
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salt, old urine, strong soapsuds, a strong decoction of tobac¬ 
co, onions, fee. fee. Let either of the four Wstmentioned 
ingredients be applied, boiling hot, to the roots, after first 
taking the earth away, as before mentioned. 

Curculzo. This is a bug, about the size of that which 
eats into the pea, and has proved very troublesome to most 
of the smoothskined stone-fruits, and even to peaches, ap¬ 
ples, and pears, in different parts of the country contiguous 
to Philadelphia. It has also made its appearance about 
Albany.. 

It ascends the trees in the Spring, and as the fruit ad*, 
vances it makes a wound in the skin, and there deposits thot 
embryo; from which a maggot is first produced. This 

preys upon the fruit until it dies and falls off; when thm 
paggot makes its way into the earth, and is there changed 
into a bug, which is ready to ascend the tree the next 
Spring, and make its deposit in the fruit, as* before. 

One method of keeping this and all other insects from 
trees, as practised by Col. JfichoU, near Easton, is to tie 
a small bag of common sak round the tree. A ring put 
round the tree, of a mixture of grease, or blubber, mixed 
with salt, and some of the other ingredients before men¬ 
tioned, would perhaps answer a better purpose, and be at¬ 
tended with less trouble. 

A recipe of bis, which be says he has practised on 
peachtrees with advantage, in regard to their health, is; . 

% Take away the dirt from around the root, and where 
you find gum issuing out, there you will also find a white 
maggot, which is carefully to be taken away; then wash the 
body and roots with strong brine, which you will repeat 
now and then, in the Spring and Summer.’ 

We will mention two other methods, which, are said ta 
be infallible, for keeping all insects from trees? One is, 
bore a hole in the body of the tree, and fill the hole with 
mercurial ointment (unguentum coeruUumJ and cork it up 
tight. 

The other is, bore a hole in the north side of the body 
of the tree, and fill it with spirits of turpentine, and cork it 
up, as before. Where the latter article is put into the hole, 
it should be bored slanting downwards, to keep this liquid 
from runing out before ti|p cork can be put In. 

If these remedies are effectual, and we have considerable 
confidence in them, it must be owing to the essence of 
either of these substances becoming diffused throughout the 
tree, and thus rendering it noxious to insects. 

Caterpillar!, The above directions, for keeping Can- 
kerworms from trees, are equally applicable to these in¬ 
sects. N 
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When a neat of these ie formed, run a pole Into it, twist 
It round till the nest and Its contents are wraped round the 
pole, and bring the whole down and kill the worms* Let 
this be done early in the morning, when the worms are all 
in the nest. If any escape this operation, repeat it when 
they have rebuilt the nest 

Where the nests have been suffered to remain till the 
Insects have left them, young broods for the ensuing year 
will, the next Spring, be found on the trees in the chrysalis 
state, under the shelter of a dry curled leaf or two, bound 
with filaments like cobwebs. These should be searched for 
and destroyed. ' 

It is said that Caterpillars wall take shelter under woolen 
rags, when put on trees where they resort; from which. 

they can be easily taken and destroyed 

Grubs. Large maggots produced from the eggs of a 
species of the Butterfly, very injusious to Indian corn, while 
young, by eating the roots. Frequent ploughing! manur¬ 
ing the land with lime, soot, ashes, or salt, all tend much to 
keep them out of the soil. 

Most of the articles before mentioned, as being offensive 
to insects, either boiled in, or diluted with, water, and that 
applied to the hills, especially just before a rain, will quick¬ 
ly drive the Grubs away. 

Top, or Spih&lbwohms. Whit© worms, resembling 
Grubs, found in the central hole which is formed by the 
. leaves of Indian coroj and they there eat off the stem 
which forms the top of the phut* They are mostly to be 
found near barnyards, and in rich spots. They are disco¬ 
vered by their excrement appearing on the leaves. Sprink¬ 
ling the corn,with a weak lye of wood-ashes will extirpate 
them. 

Bx.ackworms. Ash-colored worms, with black stripes 
on their backs. When full grown, they are of the thickness 
of a goose-quill, and about an inch and a quarter long* 
They hide in the soil by day, and commit their depredations 
by night. They eat off young plants above ground, and 
frequently endeavor to draw them undsr. It is said that 
manuring the ground with salt will drive them from it, and 
that Rroe and ashes will also have nearly a similar effect. 
x Redworms. These are slendesf about an inch long, with 
a bard coat, and pointed head. 'Diey eat off wheat, barley, 
and oats above the crown of the roots; and they also eat 
through turnips, potatoes, See. No adequate remedy is 
known, unless it be manuring with the manures before 
mentioned, which are offensive to all insects. Stimmer- 
fallowings are also recommended, ga depriving them of 
their requisite food. f 
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pALMEswomMi. About half an inch In length, with many 
legs, and very nimble. They give to appletrees the same 
appearance that the*Cankerwor» does. Mr. Dean says, 
that great numbers of them appeared, In- the year 1791, in 
Cumberland, Massachusetts, and ate off aU the leaves of 
the trees, except the membraneous parts; but that next 
year they disappeared. They let themsefres down from 
the trees by threads, similar to the Spider. No remedy 
known. 

Timber wo rms. The smaller kind merely eat Into the 
sap of wood, and turn it into powder-post, as it is commonly 
called. Felling timber about the middle of Winter, the 

time it has least sap in it, will obviate this difficulty. 

The large Boringworm takes its residence chiefly in pine 
Umber. They are hatched in the cavities of the hark; and 
being small, when tbey enter the wood, they grow larger as 
'they proceed, till their boring may be heard at a considera¬ 
ble distance. If the, trees be scorched in a light flame, says 
Mr. flame, or steeped in sah-water^ it will destroy these 
worms, or^prevent their entering the wood. 

The same Author also makes mention of formidable 
armies of worms which, in the year 1770, overran the 
county of Cumberland, about the middle of July. They 
striped the vegetables of their leaves, leaving only the 
stem A; were extremely voracious; moved in apparent haste, 
and all in the same direction; crawled over houses, 8cc. un¬ 
less they found an entrance. Other parts of the Eastern 
States have since experienced their ravages. 

The best security found against them was, to stop their 
course by tranches, having their sides leaning over, put 
of which they could not climb, after they had got into 
them. 

flsssiAN-yLT. Well known for its ravages in wheat. 
Remedy: Immerse the seed-wheat ten or fifteen seconds 
in hoiling-hot water; cool it suddenly; dry it, with Hme or 
gypsum sprinkled upon it, and sow it immediately. This 
process will a&Ust its growth, in addition to Us killing the 
nits of the fly, which, by a good glass, are said to be dis¬ 
cernible near the sprouts of the grains that are infected. 
This remedy stands welt attested by several publications, 

, and is believed to be effecttel. 

This insect appears to be now on the decline, and its 
duration will probably be found to be temporary. Though 
we have given it a German appellation, it is very doubtful 
whether it ever was known in Germany or any other part 
of Europe. 

Maggots. Troublesome to the roots of cabbages, tur¬ 
nips, and radishes. Give the ground a previous manuring 
with salt, which it is believed will be found effectual. 

25 
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Some weak brine applied to the roots of thb plants, just 
after a rain, is also recommended. It should not be too; 
strong, lest it injure the growth of the+plaxits. 

Yellow-sti Bug. Formidable to the young plants 
of cucumber, &c. In addition to wbat has already been 
i&aid, of the remedies for keeping off these intruders, we 
would recommend sprinkling the plants with a little sul¬ 
phur, or Scotch snuff, which it is believed will be found 1 
equally efficacious. 

We have understood, also, that sprinkling the plants with 
gypsum has been found to answer an excelent purpose, as 
well for keeping off the insect as for manuring the growing 
plants. 

Turnip-fly, This insect eats the seed-leaves of the 
young turnip-plants, and thus destroys them. One remedy 
is, to sow. the ground with a mixture of old and new seed, 
and, , as these will come up at different times, a part of the 
one or the other will stand a better chance, of escaping. 

Sowing a suitable proportion of tobacco-seed with the 
crop will, no doubt, answer every purpose, for keeping off 
this insect. But, as common salt is found to be an excelent 
manure for this crop, we would recommend about three or 
four bushels of this article, made fine, with as many pounds 
of sulphur, and perhaps one or two of Scotch snuff, well 
mixed together, to be sown on the ground, just as the 
plants are coming up ; and this, we venture to say, will be 
found effectual in keeping off these insects. 

A flock of ducks, let into the turnipfield, is also very 
good, as they will destroy the insects, without injuring the 
plants. 

Rolling the, ground, where it is smooth, is also beneficial^ 
in protecting the crop, as this serves to close up the hid¬ 
ing-places of the insect. 

It should be remembered, however, that, where turnips 
are cultivated extensively, the crop is much less liable to 
injury, from these insects, than where only small pieces are 
sown. In the former case, the insects, being the.same in 
cumber, have a wide extent to feed upon; and therefore do 
cot feed so closely. In the latter, their pasture being but 
small, they eat all off before them. 

Garden-flea. Very destjmetive to young cabbage- 
plants, while in the seed-leaf. Remedy: Sow some onion 
or tobacco-seeds with the seeds of the plant; or, sprinkle 
some sulphur or snuff on the growing plants. Soapsuds 
sprinkled over them is also good. 

Lice. These infest cabbages, particularly; but are de¬ 
stroyed by the frosts. They are easily extirpated by smbakf 
particularly that of tobacco. 


. 
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Weavel. A little black bug, Jcry destructive to wheat, 

• either in barns or graneries. On thrusting your hand into 
a bin of wheat infestdd with them, considerable warmth will 
be felt; but, as they are usually collected together, every 
part of the heap or bin should be examined. 

There are various ways of keeping wheat clear of this 
insect, after it has been threshed out and put in bins. Mr. 
UHommcduu found that a sprinkling of lime with wheat, 
infested with them, in his bin, soon drove them away. The' 
lime can be afterwards winnowed out. 

Sulphur or snuff, put up in little papers, or bags, and 
properly distributed among the wheat, in the bin, will keep 
them out, or drive them out when they have got posses¬ 
sion. 

A plant of henbane has the same effect; and so has the 
leaves and wood of the lombardy poplar. A bin made of 
boards of this wood will never have a Weavel in it. 

Take wet linen cloths, and lay them over a heap or bin 
of wheat, with Weavel in it, and they will soon come out 
of the wheat, and get upon the cloths; when, by diping these 
In water again, the Insects are readily destroyed. 

They may also be sifted out of wheat, by a sieve which 
will let them through and retain the wheat. 

It would seem that the readiest way to keep them out 
of mows of wheat, before threshing, would be to mix little 
pieces of the lombardy poplar every where through the 
mow, in laying the sheaves away. Perhaps common salt 
Is as offensive to this insect, as to most others; and, if so, 
to sprinkle some among the sheaves, when laying them 
down, might answer the double purpose, of keeping out the 
Weavel and improving the straw for fodder. 

Qkasshopers. Prodigious quantities of these are some 
years generated in upland mowing-grounds. Upland pas¬ 
tures do not produce so many, owing probably to the feet 
of the cattle destroying many, before they are brought forth. 
Low wet meadows or pastures seldom produce many of 
them. The only known remedy against them, and it is 
sometimes very inadequate, is to destroy them by raising 
large flocks of Turkies and other poultry, which feed on 
them. 

Lice on Cattle, and s-on Sheep, may be added to 
the catalogue of destructive insects. Where Colt? and 
young Neat-cattle become lousy, by reason of poor keeping, 
or otherwise, the Lice are to be destroyed by oiling tho 
creature, or washing it with a decoction of tobacco; and 
they should have better keeping, to prevent a return of {ho 
Lice. 

And where a Sheep becomes full of Ticks, which will 
sometimes kill the animal if not removed, they may be de- 
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jrtrafed by « bnmgatto tsfafeooHimeke, i» la described 
trader Sw&wr. 

fiat the easiest method b, to ,part the wool of the asmd 
on each side of its spine, imm its head to Ms tail, and drop 
in some Scotch snuff along in each opening, and this wiU 
soon free fhe Sheep of its vermin. Where it requires im¬ 
mediate relief, however, recourse should be bad to the 
method first mentioned. 

See Pbachtsibs, for on effectual method, (practised by 
Mr. Bayley , for preventing the injuries dene by a Worm so 
that tree* in Virginia. 

For destroying the black Bug, that cats into the pea, me 
that article* 


J. 

JAUNDICE. Sie Ovbmlowsm or toe Gam* and 

Yblcows. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE (HeUamhue Tuberous.) 
This is a hardy perennial plant, with a large bulbous root. 
The stalk grows to a considerable height. It is cultivated 
by the roots. In the manner of potatoes. The roots are par¬ 
ticularly useful for feeding Swine, when boiled, and ate 
said to be very productive. One Cultivator found its pro¬ 
duce to be about Jour hundred and eighty bushels to an 
acre, without manure. Another raised between seventy 
and eighty 'tons from an acre. They trill grow wen in 
almost any dry soil, even if it be poor. When cut, and 
ground ut a oktomMl, they make good food for Horses, 
with the addition of a little salt. Mr. Legalise, *>f Spring- 
mill, Pennsylvania, raises this root from Dutch seed, and 
has had them eight and mine inches in diameter. He says 
they are easily kept through Winter in the ground, nothing 
being requisite further than to dig a trench round thewt b 
prevent the wafer injuring then^ 
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K. 

KILLING «v BEASTS. But little need be ^id ea this 
subject, as butchering is only to be learned by practice. 
But the cruel manner in which butchering is often per¬ 
forated ft desenrlng of some animadversion. The killmg 
of beasts for our use is lawful; but surely it is not so so 
torture them. He who, in the act of taking the life of an 
unoffending creature, deals not the stroke erf death with 
mercy, must either have become callous from inveterate 
habit, or in feeling must be of little higher grade than the 
animal against which his hand is raked. 

It is believed, however, that there is a right end a wrong 
time for killing Neat-cattle, Swine, and Sheep. The light 
time, allowing them to he well fated, is when their meat 
shrinks the least in boiling* and the wrong, when it shrinks 
most* Seme say the former irf the case during the increase 
ef the moon ; and the latter, during its decrease. 

That this planet has its effect on the bodies of animals, 
may readily be believed, from the mere circumstance of 
lunacy ameng Men. 

It would be well to make same accurate experiments, 4a 
ascertain the truth of this matter, by having animals, in¬ 
tended for butchering, killed at different times* say, at the 
full of the moon, at its change, during its increase, and its 
decrease; and thfen, by boiling a given number of pounds 
of thn same parts of each together, and weighing each 
separately after boiling a given time, the result would lie 
tolerably conclusive, as to the right time of killing. The 
experiment should be repeated, if the fast was not con¬ 
clusive. 



L. 

LAMP AS. An encmscenoe in the roof of a Horse's 
mouth, which binders him from feeding! Young Hqfocs 
are most battle to it. Tto usual cure is, applying a hot 
iron to the swollen part. Mr. Qi&so* says that care must 

' \ 
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be taken, not to penetrate so deep as to scale the bone that 
ties under the upper bars of the mouth, as this would be 
very injurious to the animal. 

Mr. Peters, of Pennsylvania, after remarking that lam pas 
is caused by fever in the Horse, and that the * swelling 
should be allayed by 'reducing the fever, says that he never 
would suffer a Horse to be burned in the mouth, as he had 
known them to be ruined by repetitions of this operation. 
Sometimes a mess or two of hard Indian corn, he says, 
banishes the swelling. 

LAYERS. Trees and shrubs that'yield no seed in this 
climate, 9 and which cannot be propagated by slips or cut* 

ings, may nevertheless be propagated by layers. The man¬ 
ner of doing it is as follows: Take shoots of the last year's 
growth, bend them to the earth, and burry them half a foot 
deep in a good iqpllow soil;*fatten them with hooks to 
prevent their rising, and bend the tops sp as to bring them 
above the surface. A slit upwards should be made in that 
pad of the twig whioh lies deepest, or a wire drawn tightly 
round it there, to prevent the sap from mounting too fast. 
Let the ground be covered tj> keep it moist, and let it bo 
watered if necessary. When the twigs have struck root, 
they may be cut off in the Spring and transplanted into the 
nursery. 

The time for laying evergreens is July or August, and 
October for deciduous trees. Many herbaceous plants may 
also be propagated in this way. 

LICE. See Insects. 

LIMESTONE. See Earths. 

LOAM. See Earths. 

LOCUST (Rodina,J ,4liis is a very valuable tree for 
cultivation, at it will grow well on any poor barren sandhill, 
and indeed in every kind of dry soil, where the climate is 
not too cold. A sandy loam or gravelly loam is ^est suited 
for it It will cause grass to grow on tho poorest soil; so 
that ground, planted with these^rees answers the double 
purpose of forest and pasture. The trees will acquire a 
very considerable sine in fifteen years, and in about twenty- 
five ye|rs are full grown. 

The timber Is excelent for the trunnions and knees of 
vessels, for cogs for mills, and for many other purposes, 
wjftpe hardness and durability are required. For posts for 
inties, it -will last fifty or sixtg y® ar9 > *nd for firewood it is 
wve - excelent On the whole, considering all the good 
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qualities of the4ocust, it ms^be accounted the most profit* 
able which the Farmer can cultivate. * 

See Forests, for an 4asy method of cultivating this 
tree. 

It is said that immersing the seeds of this tree for half a 
minute in boiling-hot water, and then cooling them before 
planting, will make them sprout very suddenly, and grow 
two feet high the first year. 

LOMBARDY POPLAR (Pofiulua } This tree acquires 
its full size in about twenty years ; by which time it will 
contain half a cord of wood. It is grown at present merely 
for ornament; but, when firewood becomes necessary to be 
planted, probably this tree may be thought worth cultivating 
tor fuel. It will not, indeed, make fuel equal in quality to 
that of the locust; but, as it grows faster, its inferiority of 
quality may perhaps be compensated by the rapidity of its 
growth. It must, however, toe dried before it will be fit for 
Fuel, as in its green state it will hot burn to any advantage. 
It is easily raised from slips or curings, ahd will grow on 
almost any soil. 

In France and Italy, this tree is Aldvated and trimed up 
for beams and other timber fqr buildings; but probably it 
will grow larger in those countries than in this State, is 
the climate there is more friendly to its growth. 

LUCERNE. See Grasses. 


M. 

MADDER (Rubia Tinctorium.) The following direo 
tions for raising this plant are copied from < The Emporium 
Of Arta* 

* This plant may be propagated, either by offsets or 

seeds. If the latter method Is prefered, the seed should 
be of the true Turkish kind, which is called lizari , in the 
Levant. On a light thin soil, the culture cannot be car¬ 
ried on to any great profit. The soil in fthich the plant 
delights is a rich sandy loam, being three feet in depth or 
more. 

* The ground, being first made smooth, is divided into 
beds four feet wide, with alternate alleys half as wide again 
as the beds. The reason of this extraordinary brcadtfcof 
the alleys will appear presently. In each alley is to toe a 




. 
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shallow charnel for the ewttUeoe© of irri jttwjg the whole 
field, See. That part of the alley which is net occupied may 
be sown with legumes. 

< The madder-seed is sown broadcast, in the proportion 
of from twenty-five to thirty pounds per acre, about the end 
of April. In a fortnight or three weeks, the young plants 
begin to appear; and, from this time to the mouth of Sep* 
tember, care must be taken to keep the ground well water* 
cd and free from weeds. 

* If the plants are examined In Autumn, they will be 
found surrounded with small yellow offsets, at the depth of 
two inches; and early in September the earth from die 
alleys is to be dug out, and laid over the plants of madder, 
to the height of two or three feet,* With this the first 
year's operation ceases* 

< The second year's work begins in May* with giving the 
beds a thorough weeding ; and care must be taken to sup¬ 
ply them with pl^ty of watfr, during the Summer. In 
September the first crop of seed will be ripe ; at which time 
the stems of the plants may be mown down, and the roots 
covered a few inches with earth, taken as before out of the 
alleys. 

< The weeding should take place as early as possible in 
the Spring of the third year; and the crop, instead of being 
left for seed, may be cut three times, during Summer, for 
green fodder; aU kinds of cattle being remarkably fond 
of it. 

< In October the roots are taken up, the offsets carefully 
separated, and immediately used to form & new plantation; 
and the roots, after being dried, are sold, either without t 
further preparation, or ground to a coarse powder, and 

1 sprinkled with an alkaline lye. * 

* The roots loose four-fifths of their weight in drying; 
and the produce of an acre is about two thousand pounds 
weight of dry saleable madder.’ 

Madder usually sells for about thirty-two dollars per hun- 
dred; so that the produce of an acre, as above stated, would 
amount to six hundred and forty dollars. 

MANGEL-WURTZEL (Beta AUiasima.) There arc 
varieties of this species of the beet, some of which are 
more productive than others. Mr. Peters says those of 
a rosecolored skin, with the interior solid and white, not 
laminated and mottled, like the common beet, are the best. 
He says it is better than the common beet for the table; 
and that its leaves while young are, for this purpose, folly 
equal to the Spinage. 

* Inches , we suspect it should be, instead of feet. 
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He gives a preference to this root, having tried all others, 
particularly for fating Neat-cattle, Sheep, and Store-hogs; 
and says that to some Horses it is grateful and nutritive, 
though some refuse to eat it. 

See Pumpkin, for a method of learning any Horse to 
eat that food, which no doubt will answer equally well foe 
this. 

The leaves, he says, which are very abundant, are supe¬ 
rior to any other green herbage, now in common use, both 
in quality and quantity, for soiling. 

See Soiling. But see also Guinbagrass. 

They may be frequently striped off during the season, 
leaving the heart-shoots, or leaflets, and the roots will, on 

this account, grow the better. Some mow them off, taking 

care not to cut too close to the roots. 

Mr. Peters cultivates this root, with success, on loamy 
land, with some mixture of sand in it. The land was 
formerly trench-ploughed. Rich, deep, loamy soils are 
properly adapted to its culture; and on such, we think, 
there can be no doubt of its being more profitable to culti¬ 
vate than any other root, especially when the leaves are 
used for soiling. 

Steamboiling the roots renders them more nutritive .and 
efficient for the purpose of fating cattle. Those which are 
stored for Winter and Spring-use must be protected from 
frost; though, if they should become frozen, they may be 
used for cattle, before they have thawed, by extracting the 
frost from them in water, in the manner directed for 
turnips. 

See Turnip. 

The roots should not b^ stored away, until the moisture 
on the exterior part has been dried: They may then be 
kept in dry sand, to protect them from frost; or they may 
be kept without sand, in a place sufficiently guarded against 
frost, as described under Turnip ; in which way they will 
remain fresh and sound, as long as they are wanted for the 
Winter and Spring supply. 

Having observed thus much, on the culture of this excel- 

ent root, we shall give the Reader an extract from the 
third Volume of the i Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture;’ which we presume will be 
found sufficient to teach the Inexperienced the proper 
mode of culture, and to convince every one of the superior 
excelence of this root. 

[The following account of methods used in the cultivation 
of the improved beetroot , or mangle wurtzel, is taken from 
a recent publication by Mr. Pinder Simfison , of the county 

36 
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of Essex, England, 1814.* Experiment must decide to 
what degree these statements will apply to the culture of 
this root in our Country. 

Fifty tons have^been raised on an acre, in England. The 
produce of one-tdnth of an acre will keep a Bullock fating , * 
fourteen weeks Dry fodder must accompany this green 
food. The produce of six acres will faten sixty Bullocks; 
allowing each one hundred pounds per day; as appears in 
the statements made in this publication. 

1. In broadcast, on sttong land, spade-trenched, ten 
inches deep, leaving the plants after hoeing nearly fifteen 
inches apart each way. Produce, per acre, fifty tons. 

2. Transplanted in rows, three feet apart, the plants 
eighteen inches apart in each row. Produce, per acre, 
twenty-two tons. 

3. Dibbling the seed, in rows two feet apart, and the 
plants left twelve inches apart in each row. Produce, per 
acre, forty-eight tons. 

By these different methods, results will prove which is 
preferable. Its great advantage? over turnips are shown 
in every way, as well on account of the beet being more 
nutritious, as its not being subject to the fly, or other an¬ 
noyances to turnip-crops. Nor is the expense of cultiva¬ 
tion so great ] 

For the information and guidance of those Occupiers of 
land, who may be desirous of cultivating the improved beet¬ 
root upon strong land, the next chapter will contain a parti¬ 
cular account of the method used in cultivating that root 
upon strong land at Bedfords. The method there stated, 
is that which has been found, on three years’ trial, to be 
least expensive in the begining, and most profitable in the 
end. The cultivation of this root is earnestly recommended 
to the attention of all Persons farming strong lands with a 
view to profit. It should never be forgoten, that forty-eight 
tons, the produce of only a single acre, of this root, will 
make ten Bullocks fat enough for the Butcher; and that six 
acres, of equal produce, will faten sixty Bullocks; that the 
profit on each Bullock will be considerable; and that, when 
the business of feeding is over, the yard will be full of rich 
dung: Neither should it be forgoten, that the Tenanj;, 
who sells his straw, cannot partake of any of these advan¬ 
tages. 

In proof of this assertion, the following facts are submit- 
ed for consideration: 

* The advertisement prefixed to the book states, that the ob¬ 
servations were made upon crops of the root grown upon a farm at 
Bedfords, in the county of Essex, containing six hundred acres, be¬ 
longing to John Heaton, Esq. md in his own occupation. 
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Mr. Heaton bought two lean Welch Bullocks, at Harlow- 
bush fair, on the 9th of September. They cost together 
thirty-four pounds. They were pastured on the Rowens 
till the 20th of November following, when they were tied 
up, and led with beetroot and oat-straw txfl the 9th ot Feb¬ 
ruary following; when they were sold together, in Rom¬ 
ford market, for the sum of fifty pounds; yielding, in 
twenty-two weeks, a profit of sixteen pounds, which is 
equal to 7s 3d per week, for each Bullock 

These two Bullocks were tied up twelve weeks each, in 
which time they ate eight tons, two hundred weight of 
beetroot, the produce of only one-sixth part of an acre of 
land, cultivated according to the method recommended in 
the following chapter. 

The method used in the cultivation of the imfiroved Beet - 
rooty ufion strong landy at Bedfords. 

It may be proper, in the first place, to state what is 
meant by strong land. The surface-soil is loamy, and from 
four to twelve inches deep, upon a bed of strong clay mixed 
with gravel. It is too heavy, and generally too wet, in the 
Winter, even for Sheep to eat a crop of turnips on the 
ground; and, although good turnips are grown upon it, it 
is always necessary to draw them for the Sheep, stallfed 
cattle, or for cattle in the yards. The ground is prepared 
to receive the seed, and cleaned, in the same way as it 
would have been for Swedish turnips. As that part of the 
business is so well known to all Farmers, it is not necessa¬ 
ry to enter into detail upon it. 

In the middle, or latter end, of the month of April, the 
furrows are set out with the plough, two feet apart, and 
double-ploughed; that is, the plough returns on the furrow 
to the point whence it set out, forming a ridge between 
the furrows. 

Double-ploughing with a common plough is prefered to 
single-ploughing with a double-mouldboard plough, because 
it affords a greater depth of loose earth than the double¬ 
mouldboard plough would produce. 

In these furrows, the manure, which should be in a roten 
state, is deposited, after the rate of six cubic yards to an 
acre. 

The ridges are then split by the plough going and re¬ 
turning the same way as before mentioned, leaving the ma¬ 
nure immediately under the middle of the new ridges. A 
light roller is then passed along the ridges, in the middle 
of which the seed is dibbled, so that the plants may re¬ 
ceive all the benefit which can be derived from tile 
manure. 
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The seed is deposited shout an inch deep, whilst the 
moisture is fresh in the earth* and covered by drawing a 
garden-rake along the rows. 

After this, the light roller is again passed along the 
ridges, and the work is finished. 

When the plants are about the size of a radish, they are 
hoed with a turnip-hoe, leaving the plants in the rows about 
twelve inches apart. If any of the seeds fail, and there 
happen not to be an even crop, the roots, where they are 
too thick, are drawn out before the hoeing takes place, and 
transplanted, to fill up the vacant places, and insure a full 
crop, which is always certain; inasmuch as ninety-nine 
plants, out of one hundred, thrive and do well. In trans¬ 
planting, care is necessary to prevent the point of the root 
from turning upwards. 

The weeds, whilst the plants are young, are kept hoed; 
but, after the head of the plant has once spread, no weed 
can live underneath its shade, and the expense of hoeing 
afterwards is very trifling indeed. 

The whole of the crop is taken up in the month of No¬ 
vember, in dry weather. The tops are cut off near the 
crown of the plants, and the plants, when perfectly dry, are 
piled up in a shed, and covered with straw sufficiently thick 
to preserve them from the frost. They kept last year till the 
latter end of March, and they would have kept much 
longer. 

The seed may be had of Cochran , Seedsman, in Duke- 
street, Grosvenor-square, and of Messrs. Gibbs & Co. Half- 
moonstreet, Piccadilly. From three to four pounds of the 
seed will be sufficient for an acre of ground, prepared and 
dibbled according to the method here stated. The price 
last year was seven shillings per pound; but it may proba¬ 
bly be less hereafter, as the Growers of the root, so long as 
that high price continues, will of course save their own 
seed, and thereby lessen the demand from the Seedsman. 

Tltli METHOD BEFORE DESCRIBED ELUCIDATED. 

Form of the Ridges before manuring . 


a a a a 



b b b 


The tops of the ridges, about two inches broad, a a a a* 
Intervals of twenty-four inches from one a to another. 
Depths about twelve inches from a to b. 

Furrows where the manure is deposited, b b b* 
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Form of the Ridge after sfilitmg and rolling . 
A A A A 



Tops, A A A A, nine inches broad, in the middle of which 
the seed is deposited. 

Situation of the manure, B B B B. 


It will not be supposed, by any intelligent Farmer, that, 
where the quantity of the improved beetroot given daily to 
a Bullock is stated, it is meant that it should be given with* 
out dry food. It may, however, be necessary to say, that 
the same dry food must be given with the beet as is usually 
given with turnips. Mr. Heaton last year gave oat-straw 
only, and the Bullocks did well upon that food, and were 
sold to profit. No doubt they would have been ready for 
the Butcher sooner, had good hay been given to them: But 
this fact may be relied upon, that fresh Bullocks, fed upon 
the beetroot and oat-straw, will, in three months time, get 
fat enough for the Butcher. 

It may also be necessary to observe, that not a word, here 
stated, is intended to apply to such light turnip-soils as will 
bear the trampling of Sheep, without injury to the land. 
Mr. Heaton has none upon his farm; and I have not suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the management of turnip-land, of that' 
description, to say, whether prudence would warrant any 
trial of the beetroot, upon a large scale, on such soil, to be 
eaten on the land. 

\ Where a field, selected for a crop of beet, happens to be 
in a foul state, the seed had better be sown in a garden, 
and the whole field planted with the young beet, when of 
the Bize of a radish. This will give time for cleaning the 
ground, and fiting it for a crop; for, although the beets are 
destroyers of weeds, it is not meant to recommend sowing 
them on foul ground, or in any way to encourage a slovenly 
system of farming. 

Although manure has been used in the cultivation of this 
root, it is not absolutely necessary; and, if not in a roten 
state, it does mischief. Good crops have been obtained at 
Bedfords, without manure , and without injury to the suc¬ 
ceeding crops oi corn. Beet is fed from a depth considera¬ 
bly below the reach of the plough, as generally used; so 
that it does not draw the surface-soil in which corn is 
fed. 

The method of cultivating the beetroot, here„recom¬ 
mended, is the same as that which is used in the cultivation 
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of turnips, in Northumberland and other parts of the North, 
with this exoeption, that the rows there are twenty-seven 
inches apart. There may be reasons in the North for still 
prefering that space; but in Essex the effect of it, in the 
cultivation of the beetroot* would be, that, instead of forty* 
eight tons per acre, forty-three tons only would be obtained. 
Experience has proved, that the roots do not get to a 
larger size in rows three feet apart, than they do in rows 
two feet apart. It may, therefore, fairly be presumed, 
that they would not be larger in rows twenty-seven inches 
apart; and, if not larger, the weight of the crop, per acre, 
must be less; because the plants decrease in number as the 
rows increase in space. 

The advantages that would arise from the cultivation of 
these roots, upon a small part of every strong-land farm 
throughout the kingdom, must be obvious. Calculations 
might be given that would astonish, and almost exceed the 
belief of, most Readers. Such calculations, however, in 
general, are but little attended to; and it is thought better 
to omit them; hoping that enough nas been said upon the 
subject to fix the attention of every Person interested in 
the cultivation of land. 

MANURES. A knowledge of the efficacy of different 
manures, to what soils they are most suitable, and the 
means of making the most of each, is worthy of the parti¬ 
cular attention of the Farmer. Lands are seldom so rich, 
but it may be a matter of gain to increase their fertility; 
and few tracts are so poor but, with proper tillage and ma¬ 
nuring, they may be made the residence of plenty. 

Manures are composed of all those substances which, 
either directly or indirectly, supply plants with their requi¬ 
site food, by means of which they are enabled to expand 
and come to maturity. 

See Food of Plants. 

In the first place, different earths will serve to manure 
each other. Thus, clay is a fertilizer of a light sandy soil, 
and sand is equally a fertilizer of clay. Where clay-lands 

are in grass, the sand should be laid on as a top-dressing; 
but where they are ploughed, it should be well mixed with 
the soil, for the purpose of destroying its adhesion. Sand 
which has been washed down in roads and elsewhere is 
best. Where clay is applied to a sandy soil, it should be 
carted on in the Fall, and spread evenly over the ground, 
that the frost may pulverize it before it is mixed with the 
soil in the Spring. 

The/better these earths are mixed in the respective soils^ 
the more sensible and immediate will be their effects; but 
their principal excelence is, that they are calculated perma- 
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nently to improve the soils to which they are applied. Stiff 
loams are also in the same way assisted by sand, and sand 
again by these; bat neither in so great a degree as in the 
former case. Generally, it mm be observed, that all light 
dry soils are improved by being mixed with heavy earths, 
and vice versa 

Sand and fine gravel will greatly fertilize the soil of bog- 
meadows, and this earth again is a very good manure for 
all upland soils. It is peculiarly excelent for Indian corn, 
when applied to the hills, and is very good for fiax, hemp, 
and most other Summer-crops. Like gypsum, it is friendly 
to the growth of white-clover. When applied to upland 
grasses, it should be laid on as a top-dressing. Every kind 
of Mack mud, from ponds and swamps, answers a somewhat- 
similar purpose; though, if the mud be stiff and clayey, it 
should only be applied to a light dry soil. 

The different sorts of marie found in bogswamps are also 
excelent manures for all upland soils. These earths are usu¬ 
ally found at the depth qf from one to three feet from the 
surface, and are either of a white, gray, or brownish color. 
The former is the most efficacious, and the latter the least 
so; their strength being in proportion to the quantity of car¬ 
bonate of lime they contain. It is best to mix these earths 
with the mass of black earth, or bogdirt, that forms the up¬ 
per stratum, in order to reduce their strength; and, when 
thus mixed, a load of even the weakest kind is more effica¬ 
cious than two of common barn-dung. 

Tbeir operation as manures is similar to that of the No- 
vascotia gypsum, having little or no effect when first appli¬ 
ed to wheat, and rye; but, by its afterwards covering the 
ground with a thick growth of white-clover, it is then ren- ' 
tiered fit for producing largely of these crops. The same 
may be observed of the bogdirt. Like this, too, these 
marles are peculiarly excelent for Indian corn, and all 
Summer-grain, and a less quantity is sufficient. They may 
be used as top-dressings, or otherwise. 

The upland marles are good manures for sandy, gravelly, 
and other dry soils. They are also valuable in proportion 
to the quantity of carbonate of lime they contain. Mr. 
Young mentions the tract of country lying between Holkam 
and Houghten, in England, having been converted into„ 
good farming-lands, which formerly were so light and poor" 
as to be kept only for Sheepwalks. This was effected by 
diging up the marie, which was found to lie at some depth 
underneath, and manuring the soil with it, at the rate of 
about one hundred loads to the acre. 

This kind of marie is merely a clay, with Sometimes a 
mixtur#of fine sand; having a greater or less proportion 
of carbonate of lime in it; and the more tho belter. It is 
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generally of a bluish color, and like other marles is to be 
known by the effervescence it occasions when droped into 
vinegar, or other stronger acid* The greater the efferves¬ 
cence the better the marie. 

See Henry’s Chemistry, for the means of ascertaining 
bow much calcareous earth any marie contains. 

Upland marie should be carted out in the Fall, and 
spread as directed for clay. The other kinds should be 
thrown up in a dry time in the Fall, and may be carried out 
in the Winter, or other time when the ground is sufficiently 
firm for the purpose. 

Ashes, as a manure, are found to be more efficacious in 
some parts of the country than in others; generally most so 
when applied to lands near the ocean. The Longisland 

Farmer can afford twelve cents a bushel for even leached 
ashes; while, in Herkimer county, they are suffered to lie 
untouched about the potasheries. 

Ashes geperally answer the most valuable purpose when 
applied to Indian com, particularly where the soil is not 
suitable to this plant. Where the soil is wet, cold, loamy, 
or clayey, the plants are apt to get stunted by the cold 
rains which usually fall after planting; and then the ashes 
serve to supply the natural deficiencies of the soil, till it 
becomes fertilized by the Summer sun. But, where tbe 
soil is natural to the growth of this plant, and there is no 
danger of its being stunted at its outset, perhaps it may be 
better to apply the ashes later; so that the plants may de« 
rive the greatest assistance from this manure, while the 
ears are seting and forming. 

Ashes should generally be used for top-dressings: Their 
salts lose nothing by exposure to the air, and soon find 
their way into the soil. 

Soot is much more efficacious than ashes; beside salts, 
It contains oil. The soot of coal is esteemed equally as 
good as that of wood. It is used for top-dressings, and re¬ 
quires about forty bushels for an acre* When applied to 

Winter-grain it should be sown in the Spring; and the 

same may be observed of ashes. Coal-soot particularly is 
very good for meadow-lands which have become sour and 
mossy. This manure can, however, only be had in consi¬ 
derable quantities in large towns. 

Of salts, which serve as manures, the principal are the 
common sea-salt, urine, stale of cattle, seawater, saltpetre, 
and alkaline salts. To the latter, the virtue of ashes, as a 
manure, is principally owing. Soapsuds is in part valua¬ 
ble on account of its alkaline salts; and perhaps the neu¬ 
tralized oil It contains adds much to its value. It is usual 
to throw this manqre away; but this is a needled waste. 
It may be taken in the wateringpot, and strewed over the 
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garden, where it will be of great service as a manure, and 
in expeling insects. 

We shall presently say something Further of this, and 
other manures afforded from the dweliinghouse. 

"Saltpetre should be dissolved in lye of wood ashes, in 
which seed should be soaked, before sowing or planting. 

See Sowing. 

Perhaps old urine, or even common salt, would be found 
a valuable addition, in making a liquor for steeping seed 
before sowing. 

Seawater is said to contain saltpetre, sulphur, and oil, be¬ 
side common salt; and is therefore preferable to the latter 
article for manuring, when put in composts, or otherwise. 

Mr. Deane makes mention of a hundred hills of potatoes, 
which had two quarts of water applied to each, immediately 
after planting; and he says that the product of these was 
one-half more than the same number of adjoining hills pro¬ 
duced. Most probably, a quart to each hill would have 
been better. 

He mentions also a piece of flax, of which one /side was 
short and yellow; but, on its being sprinkled with this wa¬ 
ter, it equaled the rest of the piece in about ten days, and 
eventually was the best. * 

These two experiments were made on stiff soils, but he 
says he found sandy grounds equally benefited by this 
manure. 

This water might be carried from the sea some distance 
on the»dand, to advantage, in the following manner: Take 
a one-horse cart, and suspend a tight box, rightly shaped, 
under the axletree; the box having a valve in the under 
side; drive the cart into the water, and the valve opens, 
and lets that fluid into the box; and, when the cart is driv¬ 
en, out, the valve closes and holds the water. 

Wlien the cart is driven out to the ground on Which the 
water is to be spread, this operation may be performed in 
the manner we shall next describeA tube is to be provid¬ 
ed, say, twelve feet in length, with small T holes bored into 
it at the distance of six inches apart, and the ends of the 
tube closed; attach this to the under side of the box, cross- 
ways, at either end, so as to bp out of the way of the wheels 
of the cart. 

When yoi* come to where the water is to be spread, it is 
to be let out of the box into the tube, by an aperture for 
the purpose; and as the cart moves along the water runs 
out of each of the small holes in the tube, and thus sprin¬ 
kles over a piece of ground of twelve feet wide, till the 
whole is exhausted. 

With the next load, begin where the water ceased runing 
before, and thus continue the watered strip across the field. 

27 
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Then take another strip of twelve feet wide, adjoining that 
already watered, and thus proceed until the whole has been 
gone over. 

In this way, one Man could carry out, say, forty cartloads 
a day, at the distance of half a mile, or half that number, if 
a mile; as but little^ time need be spent, either in loading 
or unloading. About ten loads, of a hundred gallons each, 
would probably be sufficient for an acre at any one time. 

But this is not all that may be done with seawater: It 
may be drove any distance into a country, in aqueducts for 
the purpose, with the aid of wind-machinery. Say, for in¬ 
stance, that it can he drove on ascending lands, to the 
height of an hundred feet, with one wheel and crank turned 
by the wind. When raised that height, and emptied into a 
cistern for the purpose, it may, in the sarnie way, be drove 
up to the height of another hundred leet, by another wheel 
and crank turned as before; and so on to any given height 
required. So that the highest cultivable lands, or those 
most remote from the sea, may in this way, and with the 
cart before described, be manured with seawater. 

The sprinkling of the water over the land may be done 
at a small expense, as we have just shown. The principal 
expense therefore is the aqueducts for carrying the water. 
These, if made of wood, would probably cost a thousand 
dollars a mile, including ail other necessary apparatus; 
Every mile in length would serve for two square miles of 
land. The wood forming the aqueducts, being constantly 
saturated with salt-water, would probably last a fcentury. 
The expense, at this rate, would fall short of ten cents per 
acre, by the year. 

In addition to the use of the water for manure, a great 
saving could be made in the use of salt, for cattle, and in 
various other ways in which this liquid might be, in part, & 
substitute for that article. 

The method of driving water up an aqueduct is by a 
plunger, and two valves; one within the aqueduct ter keep 
the water from returning, as the plunger is drawn back by 
the crank; the other within the plunger; and, while this is 
receding, its valve opens to let in more water, and shuts 
again while the plunger is advancing; and at this time the 
other valve opens to let the fresh supply of water pass 
through it. Thus, the valves open and shut alternately, 
similar to those in a common pump. 

Whether the advantages to be derived, from puting a 
plan of this kind into operation, would warrant the expense, 
must depend on the result of experiments to be properly 
made. 

On some parts of our seacoast it would be impracticable; 
particularly on most of that of North-caroliha; where the 
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wide and extensive bodies of fresh water forming the Albe¬ 
marle aqd Pamlico sounds lie between the sea and most of 
the main land of that State. 

But there Is much of our coast, and the contiguous 
islands, which offer many millions of acres to be benefited 
by this method of manuring lands. 

The stale of' cattle is in part valuable, on account of its 
containing more or less of cpmmon salt, and perhaps in 
part from its tendency to produce miasma, septon, or azote, 
some or all of which assist the growth of plants. The older 
the stale the better it is, as a manure. 

Under Soiling, one method of saving it is mentioned, 
and another will be spoken of before we close this article. 

Urine from the domicil is still more valuable, as possess¬ 
ing the properties of that of cattle, but in a higher degree, 
and should always be saved in the manner we shall present¬ 
ly mention. It has a powerful effect, when sprinkled over 
grass-grounds. 

Common salt is considered more efficacious, when mixed 
in composts, than when applied in its crude state to the 
soil. Mr. Elliot makes mention of five bushels of this ma¬ 
nure being sown, in its crude state, qn an acre of flax, and 
that it had a surprising effect We have seen this crop 
very much assisted, with the application of only two bushels 
of it to the acre., * 

'An intelligent Farmer opce observed to us, that during 
our Revolutionary War, when this article was so deaf that 
he could not afford to give it to his cattle, his barn-dung 
seemed to be of but little rervice to his lands; but that he 
found the case much altered, wjben he could again afford to 
deal out a sufficiency of it to his stock. 

We will also here mention a small pamphlet we saw in 
Maryland, some years since, which was mostly the certifi¬ 
cates of Planters of the interior of that State, describing 
the surprising effects produced on lands there, by sowing a 
mixture of salt and fine mould upon them; particularly 
when applied to crops of wheat and flax. 

These lands were such as had become much exhausted, 
by constant crops of tobacco, and Indian corn; and on which 
few cattle had ever been raised; of course little or no salt 
had ever been given them, since they were cleared. 

We mention these matters, as inducing our belief that 
some of this ingredient is highly essential to the product¬ 
iveness of soils; and that, where they are long destitute of 
it, a little may have a powerful effect upon them* as a 
manure. 

Nor would we confine this observation to common salt 
alone: We believe it may be applied to all the salts which 
operate as manures. If toe much common salt be, how- 
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ever, given to lands at once, it will prove injurious, for a 
while at least; and perhaps the same holds equally true, in 
regard to the other salts. 

We have seen a late newspaper publication, which' very 
highly recommended common salt, as a manure for turnips. 
Mr. Deanc % however, says he once made trials of It upon 
this crop,'upon onions, and on carrots; and that the latter 
crop only was benefited by the application. 

Perhaps he either applied too much to the two former 
crops, or the soil might not have required any addition of 
this ingredient; as we have seen a little of it used very 
successfully, as a manure for onions. 

Whether common aalt may be profitably applied, as a 
manure, roust depend on its price, its effects on the growth 
of different plants, and in different soils, and situations; aa 
it is supposed not to be so powerful in its effects on lands 
near the ocean, nor, perhaps, on some soils, as it is on 
others. 

But little attention has been paid, in this Country, to the 
operation of limc y as a manure; though, in some instances, 
we have heard of its befog very successfully applied. 

Under Earths, something has been said in regard to 
Ijme, as a primitive earth, and as being one of those which 
are essentially necessary, as a component part, in forming a 
durably fertile soil. 

Lime is of singular use, in destroying the adhesive qual¬ 
ity of stiff clays; and it is on soils of this description, and 
on cold loams, that it has been considered, in Greatbritain, 
as most efficacious. On such .polls, the British Farmers 
usually apply about two hundred and forty bushels to the 
acre, which is considered a full manuring; the effects of 
which are usually manifest for eight, ten, and twelve of the 
succeeding crops. 

If lime be applied to the lighter and drier lands of that 
Country, not much more than half of that allowance is 

given at once. 

An opinion was held by Mr. Livingaton % that lime fo 
most suitable to lands in a cool moist climate, such as that 
of Greatbritain; and Mr. Brownel considers it as an impro¬ 
per manure for lands containing much vegetable earth; but 
perhaps experience may show, that both of these opinions 
are in a great measure erroneous. 

Lime will reduce pedt and turf to a mere vegetable 
earth; but we believe it never proceeds so far in the work 
of decomposition, as to destroy vegetable matter, or lessen 
its quantity where it abounds. 

It would be desirable that accurate trials of lime were 
made, in order to ascertain its value in -our soils, and 
whether it should be held in as high estimation here, aa 
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In Greatbritain, where its use, as a manure, is very ex¬ 
tensive. 

We will here give the inferences of an experienced prac¬ 
tical Farmer of that Country, from various trials of lime on 
clays, on loams, and on sandy loams on a close retentive 
bottom. 

1. That lime operates equally well, whether applied 
when fresh slaked, or when it has been some time slaked, 
provided the condition of the ground be such as to render 
a calcareous application beneficial. 

2. That it is not material, whether lime be used on 
grass-land, or on Summer-fallow; but may be applied as 
may be most convenient, especially on new clean grass¬ 
land. On land which has long lain in grass, it is thought 
best to take one crop after breaking it up; and then to 
Summer-fallow, and apply the lime. 

3. That to lime moorish soils is hazardous, unless dung 
be likewise bestowed; arid to repeat the application, espe¬ 
cially where such soils have been severely croped, is almost 
certain loss; and that a compost of lime and rich earth Is, 
in such case; the only proper substitute. 

4. That strung loams and clays require a full dose, to 
bring them into action, as such soils are capable of absorb¬ 
ing a great quantity of calcareous matter; and that lighter 
soils require less lime, to stimulate them; and may be in¬ 
jured by a quantity that would prove but moderately bene¬ 
ficial to those of a heavy nature. 

5. That upon fresh land, or that which is in a proper 
state for an addition of calcareous earth, lime is much supe¬ 
rior to dung, as its effects continue for a longer time, while 
the crops thus grown are of a superior kind, and are less 
liable to be injured by drought, dr by excess of moisture; 
and that the stiff soils particularly are so much easidr work¬ 
ed, when well limed, that this circumstance alone is almost 
a sufficient inducement to apply lime to such groupds, if it 
possessed no fertilizing properties. 

Finally, that though strong soils require to be animated 
with a good ddse of lime, while those of a light texture 
require but little more than half the allowance of the form¬ 
er, especially where they are fresh, or have not been before 
limed; still judgment is requisite in the application: But 
that it iB generally safer to exceed the proper quantity, than 
to be below it; for that, in this latter case, the manure may 
prove almost wholly useless; while it rarely happens that 
the ground is injured by an excess of lime, especially if 
more or less dung be soon after administered. 

A circumstance calculated to strengthen the belief, that 
lime will answer well as a manure, in almost every part of 
this Country, is, that the Romans used it as a manure in 
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Italy, when they conquered Britain, and are supposed to 
have first introduced it in that Island; for, although the 
Summers of the latter Country are much moister and 
cooler than ours; still those of the former are nearly as 
warm, and perhaps full as dry, ai the average of Summer- 
weather here. 

And if lime enables crops the better to withstand 
droughts, which are often more severe here than In Britain, 
this would seem to be an additional reason for its use, as a 
manure, in this Country. 

Lime is also of singular use in producing a high degree 
of fermentation, in all soils which require it; and this is 

essential to their productiveness, in every country and 
climate. 

The British Writer to whom we have just refered says, 
however, that experience has shown that lime will not re¬ 
store lands which have been completely worn out by con¬ 
stant crops of grain. He therefore supposes lime to be 
merely calculated to bring certain principles into action, 
which were previously possessed by the soil, and which are 
probably lost when thus exhausted by severe croping. But 
again he says, that all lands are benefited by lime, 1 which 
can be refreshed by grass, or enriched by dung.’ 

We have thus far given the. Reader the substance of what 
we find in the latest and best British Publications on lime, 
as a manure: But, from information we derive from Dr. 
Mease, of Philadelphia, we are enabled more particularly 
to state the quantity proper for an acre in this Country; and 
also that which has been found moat efficacious, as a ma¬ 
nure, in Pennsylvania. 

We have mentioned two hundred and forty bushels to the 
acre, as being the allowance for clay-soils in Greatbritain; 
but we are induced to believe that where so much is appli¬ 
ed, in that Country, it must be df lime made from chalk, 
which is much weaker than that made of limestone. 

Forty bushels to the acre is about the usual allowance of 
lime of this latter description on the lands of Pennsylvania* 
which are commonly a loam mixed with more or less of 
either sand or gravel. It is also found that the lands which 
have there been previously limed, are more powerfully 
stimulated by the application of gypsum, than those to 
which lime has not been recently applied. 

Under Earths, we have mentioned that, in Greatbritain, 
lime which has the most magnesia in it is accounted the 
least valuable; but, in Pennsylvania, it is found the most 
efficacious. 

The quality possessed by lime, of producing a great de¬ 
gree of fermentation, renders it of singular use in making 
eomposts. These are frequently made, in Greatbritain, 
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from mere collections of alluvial or other rich earths, 
wherever they can be had, and mixing them with lime 
sufficient to produce the requisite degree of fermentation, 
which is to be effected by frequently stiring up the mass 
with the plough, or the shovel; and in this state is carted 
out, and mixed imraedlately with the soil. 

Composts are also made in some parts of that Country, 
in which peat commonly forms about three-fourths of the 
mass; the remainder being fresh barn-dung, together with 
some lime to be laid on the top, to assist in the decomposi¬ 
tion of the peat, as the mass becomes properly heated. 

The peat and the dung are first to be laid down in layers, 
In proportion to their respective quantities, until the heap is 
made about four feet high. Sticks ar^ to be run down into 
the heap, in different parts of it, to ascertain the degree of 
heat the mass has acquired; and whenever it approaches to 
blood-heat, it must be either watered, or turned over, as 
there is danger of the whole being consumed, particularly 
in warm weather, if the mass become too wa^m* 

After the heat subsides, which it does in time according 
to the state of the atmosphere, and the degree of perfection 
in proportioning the materials of the heap, it is to lie until 
about three weeks before it is to be applied to the soil; 
when it is to be turned upside down, outside in, and a 
second heat comes on, which must be carefully attended to, 
as before ; and, when this subsides, the mass is to be ap¬ 
plied to the soil. 

The mass of manure thus made is found to be as good, 
as the same weight Of roten barn-dung. Care and experi¬ 
ence seem, however, necessary in making this manure to 
perfection. In Summer, it may be made in eight or ten 
weeks: In cooler weather, a longer time is necessary. 

Where tbe peat is taken from beneath the surface, It 
should be thrown up some time before, for the purpose of 
drying, and being lighter in transportation. The compost, 
while making, should be kept as light as possible. 

See Earths, in regard to the description of peat. 

That which abounds on tbe surface of some swamps, and 
uplands, is readily decomposed by the application of lime, 
and mixing it with this earth. 

We will mention another kind of compost, in which lime 
is an ingredient, as recommended by the Society of Improv¬ 
ers in Scotland, for making use of the ridges along-side 
of fences, in fields which have been long ploughed. 

First plough the ridge deep with a cleaving furrow; then 
cart on a layer of stiff clay> then a layer of barn-dung, then 
another of clay, and on the whole a layer of lime, and cover 
the mass over with ploughed earth from each side, and let 
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it lie a while; then enter it with a deep cleaving furrow, 
and in this way plough it to the bottom; then go over it 
again with gathering furrows, until the whole is thrown up 
into a high ridge, and ia this situation let it again lie to 
ferment. 

Repeat the process of cleaving down, and ridging up, at 
proper intervals, till the whole mass is well fermented; and 
then cart it out, and mix it with the soil, at the rate of 
about thirty-five loads to the acre. 

The component parts of manure made in this way, or 
something similar, should be adapted to the * soil intended 
to be manured. 

Mr. Youngs of Delaware, greatly improved wornout clay- 
lands, by composts, in which lime was a principal ingredi¬ 
ent ; and, while the land thus became redeemed from abso¬ 
lute sterility, the soil at the same time became darker in 
color, and lost that stubborn adhesiveness, so troublesome 
in clay-soils. 

Mr. Ashford , of Pennsylvania, put two hundred bushels 
of lime on nine acres; planted the ground with Indian corn; 
left one acre unlimed; crop of corn great, where the lime 
was applied. Next year, Summer-fallowed, and had good 
wheat and rye, where the* land was limed. Sowed herds- 
grass and clover, and applied gypsum to the whole; had a 
good crop of grass, where the land was manured with lime; 
but poor, where it was not. 

This was probably land somewhat stiff, and considerably 
exhausted. It would seem that stiff lands are commonly 
very considerably assisted by gypsum, after having been 
manured with lime. 

Mr. Ashford says he ploughs his land for Indian com in 
the Fall, lays on his lime-in the Spring, and is never trou¬ 
bled with either worms or weeds. He brings home all his 
cornstalks in the Fall, lays them down, firmly troden, "with 
alternate layers of lime; and next Spring he finds the mass 
roted and fit for use. 

If he were to add some barn-dung, and some earths, 
suitable to the soil to be manured, he would find his heap 
of compost much improved in quantity, and perhaps in 
quality. 

Peachtrees, when planted in grass-ground9, where they 
naturally grow but indifferently, are much assisted by strew¬ 
ing some lime round the roots. This probably assists in re- 
peiing insects, as well as in serving as a manure for the 
trees. 

See Orchard, where Mr. Coxe assisted the growth of 
his young appletrees, by a compost in which lime was an 
ingredient. 
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Pigeons* dung, which is chiefly calcareous matter, is 
found very efficacious, when powdered, and a slight quantity 
applied to lands; while, at the same time, too much will 
prove hurtful at first. The dung of other fowls is very 
similar, though son^e more and some less efficacious. 

* See Poultry, where this kind of manure is to be made 
in the greatest quantities. 

3 *: We must also notice human ordure, which is capable of 
A being converted into a very powerful manure, after being 
mixed with suitable earths, and having a due length of time 
to prepare it in a compost of suitable earths, See. It re¬ 
quires two years to bring it to perfection. 

Barilla is highly valuable, as a manure. Old woolen rags 
are also very good. A piece, of the size of a Man’s hand, 
will serve to manure a hill of potatoes, when properly bu¬ 
ried in the soil beneath the growing plants. 

We will now speak of another calcareous earth which, in 
this Country, is commonly entitled to the highest con¬ 
sideration, as a cheap and valuable manure, and this is 
gyfisum . 

4 One hundred parts of gypsum (says Mr. Cftafital) con¬ 
tain thirty of sulphuric acid, thirty-two of pure earth, and 
thirty eight of water.* 4 If it be kept in a fire of considera¬ 
ble intensity, in contact with powder of charcoal, the acid 
is decomposed, and the residue i? lime.* 

* Gypsum is found in the earth in four different states: 
1, in the pulverulent and friable form, which constitutes 
gypseous earth, fossil flour, Stc.; 2, in solid masses, which 
constitute plaister-stone; 3, in stalactites; and, 4, in deter¬ 
minate chrystals of different formH.* 

t The color of gypsum (he adds) is subject to a great 
number of varieties, which are the signs of various quali¬ 
ties, relative to its uses. The white is the most beautiful; 
but sometimes it is gray, and in this case it is less esteem¬ 
ed, and less valuable. The several states of the oxyde of 
iron, with which it abounds, in greater or less quantities, 
constitute its rosecolored, red, and black varieties.* * v.' 

For almost all soils, except clays and wet loams, this is 
the cheapest manure that can be applied; and its use in 
this Country serves greatly to equalize the value of lands, 
by rendering those which are naturally poor almost as.pro¬ 
ductive as the rich. 

The gypsum that abounds in" the interior of the State of 
Newyork is much superior to Jhat'of Novascotia; >not only 
as to its being a greater stimulant to the growth, of plfdts; 
but in regard to its being more general in its operation, 
better calculated to assist the growth of all plants, in all 
soils and situations. 
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It has been successfully applied to old meadow-land of 
timothy-grass; to growing crops of wheat; and on lands 
near the ocean; in all of which cases the Novascotia gyp¬ 
sum is usually applied with little or no effect. 

In another instance, however, we have seen it inoperative 
on timothy-grass, on a dry loam; while it had its usual ef¬ 
fect on the clover growing on the same soil. Its effects 
are not always the same; but most certain when applied to. 
clover, by greatly increasing that crop, and by puting the 
land in good condition for almost any other, when the 
clover-sward is turned under. 

As gypsum, when sown on suitable grounds, always pro¬ 
duces a spontaneous growth of white-clover; and as this 
growth is an infallible indication of the soil being thus ren¬ 
dered in good condition for a crop of wheat, or rye; where, 
therefore, either of these crops is to be raised on fallow* 
grounds, the better way is to sow the gypsum early in the 
Spring, and, as soon as the growth of this clover is produc¬ 
ed, break up* the soil, and prepare it for the crop, by further 
ploughings in due season; and in this way the product will 
commonly be double what might be expected on the same 
ground, without the application of this manure. 

Thus, suppose that the ground be a dry loam, or gravelly 
loam, so exhausted that ten bushels to the acre, of wheat, 
could only be obtained by the common culture; let two 
bushels of gypsum to the acre be applied, early in the 
Spring, and by the middle of June, or sooner in more south¬ 
erly climates, the ground will be covered with a sward of 
white-clover; and then, with the same culture, twenty bush¬ 
els to the acre may be expected, and the ground will be in 
much better condition for another crop. 

The same difference may be expected, where a crop of 
rye is to be raised, on ground suitable to its growth. 

The most powerful operation of this manure, in propor* 
tion to the quantity used, is in applying it to dry the seeds, 
after being soaked in some fertilizing liquor, suqh as a mix¬ 
ture of old urine, lye of wood-ashes, or strong soapsuds, 
with a solution of saltpetre, and ^own or planted immedi¬ 
ately. 

The effects of such treatment on seeds of Indian corn, 
buckwheat, peas, oats, barley, and perhaps flax, will proba¬ 
bly be found the greatest; but, if the gypsum of the State 
of Newyork be used, perhaps its effects may be found more 
generally useful. 

When potatoes are cut for planting, it is of singular use 
to the growth of the crop to sprinkle pn gypsum, before the 
cut parts have dried; and also to apply some to the hills, 
before the seed is covered, about a table spoonful to each. 
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Indian com is also greatly benefited by a similar applica¬ 
tion to the hills. Let the gypsum be scattered a little in 
both cases. 

Its effects on pumpkins, squashes, and other plants of 
that sort, is said to be great; also, on cabbages, and proba¬ 
bly on turnips of different kinds, as they are all different 
sorts of Brassica. Most probably, all^plants will be more or 
less assisted, in their growth, by a proper application of 
gypsum. 

Every Farmer and Planter ought to keep a constant sup¬ 
ply of this excelent manure, if it can be obtained at any 

reasonable price, and his lands be more or less naturally 
sterile, or exhausted, and suitable for its application. He 
will find that, with proper management, every bushel he 
applies to his lahds will yield him double, and from that 
even to ten-fold, its value, according to his soil, the price 
gypsum costs him, and the uses to which he applies it. 

Its application, together with the cultivation of red-clover, 
and other suitable grasses, to almost all the dry-lands of the 
Atlantic States, lying south of Pennsylvania, is a desidera¬ 
tum of the'utmost importance to the Planters of that natu¬ 
rally fine tract of country; a country not generally of a very 
strong durable soil; that has suffered much from the most 
exhausting crops, and the worst of husbandry; but is, 
nevertheless, susceptible of being made second to none in 
the United States, by a proper system of culture, with the 
aid of gypsum, and other suitable manures, and grasses. 

Generally speaking, little else but these are wanting to 
raise the value of the plantations of that country to five, 
and, in some instances, to ten, times the amount of the 
prices they at present command. 

Col. Taylor , of Virginia, from various trials of gypsum, 
draws the following conclusions: That this manure should 
be mixed with the earth, by harrowing or ploughing; that 
drought may defeat its operation on Indian corn, if the ma¬ 
nure be not thus worked into the soil; and that its effects 
on this crop, are as great in this way, as when applied to 
the hills; that it increases the fertilizing effects ot coarse 
barn-dung; that gypsum may greatly increase a crop of 
red-clover, when sown even as late as May; that even a 
hall-bushel of this manure, to an acre, may often be found 
as efficient as a much larger quantity; that an excess of 
moisture, or of drought, commonly destroys its operation; 
that the state of the ground, or of the atmosphere, whether 
wet, or dry, at the time of sowing this manure, is not es¬ 
sential ; but that the state of each, afterwards, is of particu¬ 
lar consequence; that its effects are more likely to be de¬ 
feated when sown on the ground, than when worked into 
it; that sowing it broadcast on Indian corn, after it is up, 
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may improve the crop twenty-five per cent; that, sown la 
June, it may improve English grass; that sown in August, 
and worked in, it may improve the ground; and that, sown 
in November, it will most probably neither assist the crop, 
nor the land. 

This, it must be remembered, is the Novascotia gyp¬ 
sum. 

Mr. Peters says the foregoing very nearly agrees with 
his experience. He says he has always derived very bene¬ 
ficial effects, in raising every kind of grain, from first wet- 
ing his seed, and then rolling or drying it in gypsum, be¬ 
fore sowing; but that he never experienced any benefit, by 
sowing this manure on any kind of grain, usually sown in 
the broadcast, except buckwheat. 

He had probably never tried it on peas, and other legu¬ 
minous crops. 

He found it excelent for tobacco. He says it will not 
operate on an exhausted soil, that has become destitute of 
vegetable' or putrescent animal matter; but that when either 
of these, or lime, is applied to such soil, then the gypsum, 
even if it has been lying in the soil, without effect, will 
have its usual operation. At the same time, he says that 
lands newly cleared, which have commonly much animal 
and vegetable matter in them, are not assisted by this 
manure. • 

He also considers it as efficient as lithe, for the purpose 
of expeling insects from the soil. 

Acids applied to gypsum produce an effervescence; and 
this is, therefore, one method of distinguishing this manure 
from other kinds of limestone. Another is, to reduce the 
mass, supposed to be gypsum, to powder; thdh put it in a 
vessel over the fire; and if it be gypsum an ebullition will 
take place, "when the mass becomes sufficiently heated. 

We have been informed, that gypsum has a most pow¬ 
erful effect, when 'applied as a manure to strawberry-plants* 
by greatly increasing the size and quantity of the fruit. 
We believe that all leguminous plants, and all those which 
grow above ground, in the shape of vines, derive much 
benefit from this manure. 

Mr. Livingston says, that in traveling through Flanders 
he found that pyrites were used as a manure, particularly 
for grass-lands, at the rate of about six bushels to the acre. 
The seed grain is also covered with it, as it is with gypsum 
in this Country. The stone is sufficiently impregnated with 
sulphur to burn, when dry, and this is the method there 
used to reduce it to powder. For this purpose, it is laid in 
heaps, and when it has become red with burning, the fire is 
extinguished; for if it burn longer it becomes black, and 
then the quality is not so good. 
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After the burning, it is easily reduced to powder; and as 
a proof of its great value, as a manure, he observes it is 
carried forty and fifty miles into the country, on the backs 
of Asses. 

Mr. Livingston is pf opinion that the sulphuVic acid in 
this, as well as in gypsum, i« the fertilizing principle; that 
in this slow combustion this acid is absorbed -in the burnt 
earth, while the inflammable matter is dissipated; and that 
the union of the alkali and the acid forms a salt not unlike, 
in its chemical relation, to gypsum, or perhaps one that is 
more soluble, more impregnated with the acid. 

Refering also to a circumstance mentioned by Duhamel , 
where this acid being scattered over weeds, with the view 
of destroying them, only made them grow with additional 
vigor, he observes, that probably if it were diluted, and 
applied to the soil, or mixed with' woodashes, and applied 
in that way, it might answer the purpose'of gypsum. And 
in order to find an acid that would be cheaper and better, 
as being already composed of a constituent part of vegeta¬ 
bles, he observes that the pyro-ligneous acid may be obtain¬ 
ed, at a trifling expense, by converting wood* into charcoal, 
and condensing the vapor; as the charcoal would of itself 
repay the expense of the operation, particularly where wood 
is cheap. 

Mr. Livingston further observes, that he has^een pyritea 
on his own estate; and advises that experiments be made 
of this earth. It is to be laid in beds about four feet thick, 
and while burning should be stired with a rake. When 
cooled, pound it fine and sift it. If the earth should prove 
too inflammable, he advises to give it a mixture of lime, 
which, by the process of burning, would be converted into 
gypsum; or wood-ashes would be found useful. If the 
pyrites be in lumps, it must be reduced to a coarse gravel, 
before burning. 

A due attention to the recommendation of Mr. Living¬ 
ston on this subject might be productive of very beneficial 
results, as no doubt many parts of the interior of this Coun¬ 
try may be found, abounding in pyrites which are destitute 
of gypsum. 

Mr. Chafiman , of Pennsylvania, tried sulphuret of barytes, 
calcined, as a manure, and found that it even exceeded 
gypsum in its effects, not only on dry gravelly lands, ,but 
also on clays. It drove insects from his garden. He con¬ 
siders it the most powerful manure ever yet discovered. 
Care must be taken, however, not to strew it on the grow¬ 
ing plants, lest it kill them. 

In preparing some, for the purpose of making an experi¬ 
ment, he took twenty-four pounds pf this earth, mixed it 
with three pounds of powdered charcoal, and put the whol% 

. 
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into an earthen jar, with a light cover thereon, and burned 
k in a Poter’s kiln. 

Sulphur is also found to he nearly as efficacious, as a ma¬ 
nure, as it is for expeling insects. 

Pulverized stonecoal, says Mr. Muhlenberg , is a good 
manure for most soils. Four hundred pounds are sufficient 
for an acre. Pulverized charcoal is also good; and the 
• same may be said of pulverized slate, limestone, and shells 
of shellfish. The latter are also good to be ploughed in 
whole, in a dry soil, for the purpose of increasing its 
moisture. 

Burnt-clay, good for cold stiff soils. 

See Burnt-clay, and Burnbaking. 

Every part of animal substances may be converted into 
good manure. The flesh, in decomposing, discloses abun¬ 
dance of azote and miasma; and some of the constituent 
parts of blood are alkaline and sea-salts, oil, air, water, See. 
all of which are essentially the food of plants. The bones, 
‘when powdered, are good as a top-dressing; and even the 
shavings of the horns, and of the hide when curried, are 
good in composts, or when buried in light soils. The flesh 
should be spread over the ground, and ploughed in imme¬ 
diately. The blood is best used in composts. 

Of vegetable manures, those which are either ploughed 
down for green-dressings, or are otherwise buried in the 
earth while green, are much more efficacious than when 
dried, especially if long exposed to the weather. 

See Green-dressing. 

Such may, however, be useful when brought into Cow- 
yards, and there mixed with the dung of the cattle, by 
which means they absorb much of the stale and juices of 
the excrements, which would otherwise be lost. For this 
purpose, almost every kind of plant, whether green or dry, 
is more or less useful. 

Of the contents of the barn-yard, Horse-dung is the 
worst, and Sheep-dung is much the best, as a manure. If 
the former be suffered to lie long in a heap, it will be 

spoiled by its own heat, which is to be known by its white 
mouldy appearance, and therefore should be applied to the 
soil as soon as possible. It is most suitable for cold, wet, 
and stiff soils; and the same may be observed of Sheep- 
dung, though this will greatly assist any soil. Cow-dung is 
best for light or dry soils. 

Every kind of barn-dung is much injured by being suf¬ 
fered to lie exposed to the rains; and therefore should be 
kept as much under cover as possible. It should be carted 
out in the Spring, and immediately buried in the soil .for a 
crop of Indian corn or potatoes, in order that the seeds of 
^eeds which it contains may be destroyed by the hoings 
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and subsequent ploughings. Or if any part of the dung be 
retained in the barn-yard, for making composts, it should 
be that which is under cover; and if this be the Horse- 
dung, let it be immediately mixed with some cooling earths 
which are fit ingredients for composts. 

These may be made of every ingredient that can be 
gathered together, that is calculated to manure the soil for 
which it is intended. Clay, sand, mud, lime, peat, See. may 
therefore be parts. To these may be added the scrapings 
of the back-yard, turfs on which cattle have long dunged, 
old rubbish of buildings, earth that has been long covered, 
banks of rich earth that have been thrown up by the plough 
against fences, and generally all rich earths which can be 
spared. On the heaps of composts should be thrown all 
the soapsuds, dishwater, meatbrine, urine, water that has 
run from dung, and generally all the filth that is collected 
in and about the house and barn. 

Composts should be frequently stired up from the bot¬ 
tom, in order that a due degree of fermentation may event¬ 
ually pervade the whole mass; and when in this state of 
fermentation they should be carted out, spread evenly on 
ground well prepared, ploughed in lightly, and well mixed 
by the harrowings which cover the seed that is at the same 
time to be sown. 

A heap of compost of this kind 'may be made to advan¬ 
tage near the dwellinghouse, for the purpose of receiving 
from it the additions that may be afforded there. Or it may 
be made adjoining the Hogpen, to receive all its contents; 
for Hog-dung is an excelent manure for all dry soils. Such 
a stock would be found of signal use, as a manure for the 
turnip-crop. 

See Turnips. 

These heaps of compost will be the better to be slightly 

covered, so as to admit no more rains than will serve to 
keep them in a proper degree of moisture. If properly 

prepared, they will be found much superior to equal quan¬ 
tities of raw barn-dung $ and, if proper pains be taken, very 
considerable quantities of them may be made every year. 

An excelent method of making a large quantity of ma¬ 
nure, with little trouble, is as follows: In the Spring, en¬ 
close a piece of ground, say, ten rods long and two wide; 
have the two end fences so that they can be speedily remov¬ 
ed at pleasure ter plough the ground more easily. After 
ploughing it with a cleft furrow, turn the Milch-cows and 
young cattle upon it every night. After they have saturated 
the surface, plough it with a gathering furrow; and so on 
alternately, at intervals, until the ground is completely sa¬ 
turated with their stale and dung. Then cart it off, and 
apply it as before directed for composts. 
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By first carting earth and rubbish into the barn-yard, the 
same process of making manure may be carried on there; 
but this requires an additional carting, ‘Which greatly en¬ 
hances the expense. It is usually better to make these 
yards in suitable places, and drive the cattle into them, after 
the Cows are milked. They may be made in the field in¬ 
tended to be manured. Sheep, however, should never be 
shut up in this manner, as it will be found more hurtful to 
them, than the advantage gained by their manure is worth. 
Perhaps the same may be observed of Horses. 

Let a slight shed be made in a Sheep-pasture, and under 
this cart a layer of sand or other earth: The Sheep will 
resort to this for shade if it be the only one in the field. 
As they saturate the earth thus carted in, bring in more 
and spread it over the other; as this becomes also saturated, 
let more be brought in, until the mass is raised so "high as 
to render it necessary to cart it off to manure the soil, as 
before directed. The same process inay be carried on in 
the Sheep-pen, during Winter, to nearly equal advantage. 
The earth becomes in this way so fully saturated with the 
urine and excrements, that it becomes very good manure./ 
The stale and manure of Horses and other cattle might in 
part be saved, during the warm Summer-days, in the man¬ 
ner above directed for Sheep. 

The Reader witl find the most effectual and complete 
method of making the most of the manure, which is usually 
lost in Summer, under Soiling of Cattle. 

Mr. Peters says that barn-dung should not be completely 
roted, before using; but that it should be so far advanced 
In putrefaction, as to destroy the vegetative power of the 
seeds of weeds it contains; that it should be applied to the 
soil while it is still in a state of fermentation, and during 
the latter part of the process of roting. 

There seems to be some diversity of opinion, on this 
point. Some say dung should be perfectly roted, before it 
is used; while others contend for burying it in the soil, be¬ 
fore roting. 

We believe that any given quantity of fresh barn-dung 

may, in most cases, be rendered more productive by being 
first roted to a certain degree; and that it will go still far¬ 
ther, when properly mixed in a compost: But, as additional 
expense must, in either of these cases, be incured, this 
should be duly estimated, and regulated according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

For instance, if labor is high, the price and the produce 
of lands low, and the lands already in a high styte of fertil- . 
tty; there may be a loss incured in expending too much 
labor in making the most of the contents of the barn¬ 
yard. 
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Bat, if the ease be reversed, by the land being deficient 
in affording the greatest products, the prices of these, and 
of the land, sufficiently high, and thjr*i.vages of Laborers 
moderate; there a proportionately increased expenditure, 
in manuring the land, will be found essentially requisite, 
for obtaining the greatest clear profits. 

A sound discretion is indeed essential, in determining 
how much may be expended, (o advantage, in manuring 
lands; but, generally speaking, much is lost in falling short 
of that point where, by the aid of plentiful manuring, the 
greatest profits hre to be expected. 

See further, Stercorary, for the means of making the 
most of barn-dung. 

This manure, in its crude state particularly, should 

always be buried to a good depth in the soil; and in this 
state should remain there till it has sufficiently roted; for 
by lying upon, or too near, the surface, much of its efficacy 
seems to be lost by evaporation. While the valuable quali¬ 
ties of some manures, such as salts of various kinds, are 
constantly sinking into the earth, the contrary, in a great 
measure, seems to be the case with barn-dung. 

Old graveyards, where the Dead lie closely intered, are 
always remarkable for their fertility: The miasma produced 
from the putrefying matter, though laid at a great depth, is 
constantly rising , and of course enriching the surface; and 
such, to a certain extent, would seem to be the cpse with 
barn-dung, while in a decomposing state. 

Mr. Peters observes, howfever, that grass-crops are an 
exception to the general rule, of deriving most benefit from 
barn-dung when well buried; as he has always found this 
manure, like all others, most efficacious in the growth of 
grasses, when used as a top-dressing. 

It would seem that, for crops of this description, its effi¬ 
cacy is principally in serving as a covering to the ground, 
and thereby preventing the escape of moisture, which is 
more or less particularly essential to the growth of 
grasses. 

We imagine it will usually be found more effectual, as a 

top-dressing, for some grasses than for others; and always 
most so on the drier grounds. For tap-rooted grasses, we 
think this manure should be buried in the soil. 

Under Earths, we have described the method of burn¬ 
ing peat, and thus reducing it to ashes,.for a manure; but 
we are induced to condemn the practice, unless, perhaps, 
where it abounds in great quantities on the surface of the 
earth, as in the county, of Sullivan, and the northerly part 
of Herkimer, and its vicinity, in this State, and in various* 
other parts of the Country. 

29 
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Generally speaking, it is believed that peat may be more 
advantageously used in composts, in the way before de¬ 
scribed; as in this way its effects will be greater, and 
much more permanent, as a manure. 

Where the surface is but thinly covered with peat, it 
may be mostly burnt off, in a dry time, after the land is 
cleared; and then the ashes lie on the land where they are 
wanted: But in such casq it would eventually prove more 
advantageous to the land to rot or decompose the peat, with 
lime, as before mentioned; after which the black mass re¬ 
maining may be mixed with the earth below, so as to ren¬ 
der it more permanently productive. 

A surface of peat of this description may, however, be 
successfully cultivated with yearly crops of potatoes, until 
the peat, by roting away, can be mixed with the earth be¬ 
low, so as to form a mixture suitable for other crops. 

Under Moss, that article is recommended as a manure 
for potatoes. 

We have no doubt, that peat made fine, and mixed with 
some suitable earth, would answer a better purpose; as 
what seems most essential to the growth of these roots is 
to be placed where they can most easily extend, having at 
the same time a due degree of air and moisture; and it is 
probably for this reason that they grow well under a mere 
covering of straw. 

Seaweed (Alga Marina) is afforded f in considerable 
quantities on many parts of our seacoast, and is valuable as 
Cl manure, particularly for light dry soils. For clays it is 
not so good. It is best to be ploughed in the soil while 
green; as, when it has become dried, it is not so valuable 
as a manure. 

It has two advantages over barn-dung; one in common, 

however, with most other manures, it contains no seeds of 
weeds; the other is, it tends to render light lands more 

compact, and for that reason crops of wheat raised on them 
are but little affected with mildew; while wheat grown on 
lands long manured with the contents of the barn-yard, be¬ 
coming thereby more loose and friable, is found, in Great* 
britain at least, to be most liable to this disorder. 

Mr. Davy , in his Memoir to the Board of Agriculture in 
England, after mentioning the different results of analyzed 
earths which were found extremely fertile, observes, that, 

* In supplying animal or vegetable manure, a temporary 
food is only provided for plants, which is in all cases ex¬ 
hausted by means of a certain number of crops; but when a 
soil is rendered of the best possible constitution and tex¬ 
ture, with regard to its earthy parts, its fertility may be 
considered as permanently established. It becomes capable 
of attracting a large portion of vegetable nourishment from 
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the atmosphere, and of producing its crops with compare* 
lively little laltor and expense/ 

See further, Earths. 

* When manures of the common kinds are to be applied, 
let them be laid on pretty plentifully, and generally for that 
crop which needs them most. They should be applied 
evenly to the soil. It is but too common to see dung scat¬ 
tered thickly round where thecheaps were laid in carting 
out; while the ground farther off has little or none; but this 
is miserable management. All kinds of dung, in composts 
or otherwise, should be mixed with the soil as soon after 
carting out as possible, as they loose much by drying and 
evaporation. 

It should, however, be remembered, that soils may be 
overcharged with composts, or with raw barn-dung. Too 
much even of composts in a sandy soil tends to overheat it, 
and thus lessen instead of increasing its moisture; and too 
much in clays tends to produce too rank a growth. Raw 
barn-dung may, however, be buried plentifully in clays, 
where its fermentation will be so slow as not to produce 
too great, a degree bf fertility. In sand, however, it is 
otherwise. Composts, or even raw barn-dung, is much 
more efficacious to the growing plants, when laid in the 
drills where they are planted, than when mixed generally 
with the soil; but as this requires much more labor and 
expense, and as the ground becomes hardened by carting 
on the manure, it is doubtful whether much is, in general, 
gained by the practice. 

MAPLE (Acer.) There are nine sorts of this tree, 
enumerated by Botanists, in this Country; the most valua¬ 
ble of which is the sugar-maple; of which kind only some¬ 
thing shall be said. 

Where the Farmer wishes to save his sugar-maple-trees, 
he ought not to tap them in the common way; but, instead 
of this, bore a hole two or three inches into the tree, out 
of which the sap can be drawn; and let it be plugetf up 
after the sap has done runing. 

The method of making the sugar is too well known to 
need any minute description. It would be onen well, how¬ 
ever, If those who make this sugar, were to observe more 
cleanliness, in regard to the vessels in which the sap is 
gathered. Old troughs, which have lain for years exposed 
to the weather, are not very proper receptacles for the sap, 
if regard be had to the cleanliness of the sugar, and of 
course to its valued Some make use of vessels made in 
the form of pails, which they keep for the purpose, and this 
is certainly at least more cleanly. The vessels can be laid 
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up every year, after the time of using them is past, andbe 
preserved many years. 

In clearing pasture*lands which abound with sugar-maple, 
it would be well to preserve these trees, as they do no in¬ 
jury to the pasture; but the difficulty is, that as soon as 
they become more exposed to the winds they are blowa 
down. But let ail the small maples in such grounds be left, 
and in a few years thes% will grow up with sufficient 
strength of root to withstand the winds, and become an ar¬ 
ticle of profit and ornamental to the farm. They may also 
be very easily dug up in the woodlands, and transplanted 
into such pastures. 

This is a piece of economy which the Farmer would do 
well to observe, if he wishes his farm to yield due supplies 
of sugar, when that article shall have become more scarce; 
Twenty trees to an .acre would do little or no injury to the 
pasture; and ten acres of such a maple-orchard would, in a 
few years, yield no inconsiderable quantity of sugar. By 
boring the trees, as aboye directed, no essential injury is 
done to them; so that they might be increasing in growth 
for half a century, or perhaps double that length of time. 

The sugar of the maple may be grained in the manner 
directed for graining the sugar of the beet; or it may be 
done in the vessel in which the sap is boiled, if it be not 
too large for the purpose. 

See Beet. 

The trees may -be raised from cutings, or from the 
seeds. 

MARES. Those which are kept for breeding are only 
here to be noticed. 

Mares should not be suffered to breed, till after they are 
four years old. They should be free from distempers, lest 
their Colts inherit them. They should be of good color 
and size, well made, strong, and spirited, with bright prom¬ 
inent eyes. If the Mare have any defects, she should not be 
put to a Horse having the same. About the 1st of June is 
the proper time to put her to the Horse, and every ninth 
day afterwards, till she refuses to take him. 

Mares with Foal should be housed pretty early in the 
Fall, and be well kept till foaling. They should not be 
riden swiftly, nor put to drawing or carrying burdens, for a 
month or two before foaling. The smell of a hide newly 
taken off will make a Marc lose her Foal. When about to 
foal, they should be kept in a yard by themselves. 

It is very desirable to have the breeding Mares cast 
their Colts after the likeness of the Horse, as in that case 
their own form and qualities are not so essential. They 
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should also give plenty of milk. In order that the Colts have 
a good first Summer’s growth, A further and very essen¬ 
tial requisite is, that they should be sure in being got with 
Foal every year, in order that the Owner may not be disap¬ 
pointed in his expectations of profit. 

Good breeding Mares are profitable; but those not pos¬ 
sessing the, above qualities had better be kept for some 
other use. Pastures which ^ptre wet, and bear costae 
grasses, are usually applied with more advantage to keep¬ 
ing breeding Mares than to any other purpose. 

MARLE. See Manures. 

MEADOWS. All mowing-lands are properly meadows; 
but, when we speak of these in general, we mean low moist 
grounds, which in their natural state are best fited for the 
production of grass. 

Many pieces of land of this description, which bear no¬ 
thing but coarse wild grass, might be made the best, of 
lands by hollow-draining, and manuring with sand or other 
proper manure. This will render them fit for the plough, 
and well suited for the production of the largest crops of 
grass. Three tons of hay to the acre, beside Fall-pasturing, 
or perhaps a second crop, may be had from such pieces 
of land, after being thus improved. Such land would then 
be worth two hundred dollars an acre; while, perhaps, in 
its natural state it would not be worth thirty. 

Farmers should study their own ease, pleasure, and pro¬ 
fit, by fiting a small piece of meadow so as to yield them a 
sufficiency of hay. Ah acre, at two mowings, can be made 
to yield four tons of hay, and at this rate ten acres would 
yield sufficient for a hundred-acre farm. The greater ease, 
and saving of expense, in gathering forty tons of hay from 
ten acres of fine smooth meadow, instead of perhaps twenty- 
five acres of rough meadow, ought of itself to be a sufficient 
inducement for the Farmer to improve a part of his mea¬ 
dows, so as to answer in place of the whole. 

Meadows may be pastured in the Fall, without much in¬ 
jury; but not closely. The after-growth of grass should 
never be too shortly eaten, but a part should be left to 
cover the roots during Winter. Good meadows are often 
spoiled by close feeding in the Fall; and in addition to this 
many Farmers practise feeding them in the Spring, until 
such time as the upland pastures have grown. 

By these means the meadow is poached, and the roots of 
the grass torn to pieces, in such manner that not more 
than one-half of the crop is to be expected, that might be 
obtained, by pasturing modifately in the Fall, and none in 
the Spring. 
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By this bad management, too, all the best grasses are 
eaten out, as cattle will eat these the closest; or, being 
more tender, they are destroyed by the feet of the cattle; 
and in the mean time the wild grasses usurp their places, 
to the great injury of the meadow. 

Where a meadow is quite wild, it should be mowed 
rather before the grass has attained its full size, and in this 
w^y it may yield a tolerably good second crop; while each 
crop, by being mowed while very green, and by adding a 
peck of salt to every ton, may be converted into good fod¬ 
der. By mowing wet meadows very early, the grass may 
be out of the way before the heavy rains which olten fall in 
the month of July. Meadows which are entirely of wild 
grass are much less liable to be injured, by close pasturing 
and the treading of cattle, than any other; the treading of 
such grass will not essentially injure it, and the cattle are 
never disposed to eat it very closely. 

For destroying moss in meadows, *ec t Moss. 

MELON (Cucumu Melo.J Seeds brought from the 
Southward produce the best melons, and the seeds should 
occasionally be renewed by a fresh supply from that 
quarter. 

Mr. Miller says they should be three years old before 
planting, and that those- which, will swim in water should 
be rejected. 

The ends of the runers, and the fruit last formed, says 
Mr. Deane , should be taken off, in order that the fruit first 
formed may have more nourishment, grow larger, and ar¬ 
rive to greater per lection. 

A sandy loam, with a southern exposure, is best for me¬ 
lons. A good manure to be put under them, when plant¬ 
ing, is an old 'compost made of good loam and the dung of 
Neat'cattle or Swine. The Canteloupe is the finest-tasted 

melon. 

The above observations apply equally to the watermelon 

(cucumua anguria ) the mode of culture of each, being well 
known, requires no particular description. 

See Insects, for the means of keeping these from the 
young plants. 

METHEGLIN. A hundred pounds of honey is general¬ 
ly used to make a barrel of this liquor; but Mr. Deane says 
he found ninety pounds to answer very well. It improves 
considerably by age, and becomes as strong as common 
wines. The liquor is made thus: 

Take of honey and clear water, in the proportions above 
mentioned, and boil them for an hour: When the liquor is 
cool* barrel it; adding sonic ginger, cloves, and mace; 
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though it will answer tolerably well without these. Some 
yeast must be put in the cask to ferment it. Let it have a 
little vent, while fermenting; but close the vent as soon as 
most of the fermentation is over. It will be improved by 
being bottled, after five or six months. 

MILDEW. Mr. Young says that when the wheat-stem 
has a particular cast of a bluish green, it is then affected 
with mildew. * 

Mr. Marshal directs, that as soon as wheat is discovered 
to be struck with mildew it should be cut; and that this 
serves to prevent the effects of the mildew; that wheat may 
be thus cut three weeks before the usual time of harvest* 
ing. 

The grain in this case will be smaller than usual, but 
will make much better flour, and the quantity will be 
greater, as the skin will then be found very thin. If the 
grain has attained its full size, though only in the milk, it 
is sufficient; it receives that nourishment f«om the stalk 
which serves to mature it. The green stalks of the wheat 
must be sufficiently dried, before stacking; and when carted 
in they will be found bright and clear of the mildew, and 
will make good fodder. 

Mildew is probably owing to a revulsion of the sap in the 
stalks of the wheat, occasioned by cool nights, when the 
atmosphere has become cooler than the earth, which in that 
case forces the juices upward too fast* and thus bursts open 
the stalks; as they are perhaps more easily split than those 
of any other plant whatever. The knowledge of this, how¬ 
ever, points to no practicable preventive of mildew; all that 
can be done is to counteract its effects , as above directed. 

In treating of mildew, we mean to be understood to 
speak of that disease of wheat which causes - the stalks to 
become covered, in a greater or less degree, with a redish 
substance, something similar to the rust of iron. 

We have seen wheat which was in no wise affected in 
this way; but still of no value; being almost wholly desti¬ 
tute of grains of any size worth preserving. 

This disease we call blight; but, as we know of no means 
of preventing it, we shall content ourselves with barely 
mentioning, that we have seen its ravages most complete 
on intervale-grounds, adjoining waters which occasioned a 
heavy fog in the morning; Wheat should never be sowed 
on such ground. 

For preventing mildew, let wheat always be sowed suffi¬ 
ciently early, as this disease is usually much the most fatal 
to the late-sown grain. 

Sse, also, Sowing, for the means of making wheat and 
other grain ripen early. 
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MILKWEED ( Asclefiias Syriaca.) Under Greens, we 
have mentioned the young stalks of this plant) as an article 
of food. The plant is also called silkweed, on account of 
t the pod it produces, which contains a vegetable silk. This, 
adhering to the seeds, is calculated to waft them by the 
winds in every direction. 

This plant has been considered as a troublesome weed, 
in much of the northern parts of this State; but perhaps 
the use which may be made of the pods, of the leaves, and 
of the milk of the plant, may be found much more than 
sufficient to counterbalance any inconvenience to be suffer* 
ed from it. 

We will Erst point out the use made of the pods, in 
France, as communicated by Mr. Genet: 

‘ The silky substance collected from that plant (says he) 
is used in France, with great advantage, and is cultivated 
under the name ol houatte or wading. They card it, spin 
it, and manufacture it into velvets, cloth, and hose, with or 
without the intermixture of cotton or silk. 

* It is also used for wading to stuff quilts and counter¬ 
panes ; and for that purpose it is far preferable to cotton, 
being warmer and lighter. To card it by itself, they ex¬ 
pose it in bags to the steam of water; but, mixed with silk 
or cotton, it does not require the intervention of the steam, 
to be made into rolls and spun. The velvets and other tex¬ 
tures made of that vegetable silk, which I have seen in Eu< 
rope, resembled, if not exceled, the brilliancy of the silk; 
and, with proper mordants, had received the most elegant 
coloring/ 

Mr. Genet subsequently adds: 4 1 have been informed 
that a French Gentleman, who attends the Dyers’ de¬ 
partment of the manufactory of Mr. Lynch , at Rome, 
has discovered that*the leaves of the asclepias, and pro¬ 
bably of all the apocinums, were an excelent substitute for 
the woad/ 

See Wo a d. 

€ Dr. Low t of Albany, has also observed, that the milky 
. juices of the asclepias were equal, if not superior, in many 
respects, to the opium extracted from the white poppy/ 

Thus it appears that this plant affords food, clothing, 
medicine, ^nd matter for coloring. Probably its culti¬ 
vation may yet be found a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance. 

We have also seen the pods gathered, as a substitute 
for feathers, in making beds. We believe they might 
be most advantageously mixed with feathers, for that 
purpose.! 
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MILLET ( Panicum .) The stalks and leaves of this 
plant resemble those of Indian com, though much smaller. 

It grows to the height of about three and four feet. A sandy 
soil suits it best, and it should be sown in drills, about 
three feet apart. The plants should stand about six inches ^ 
apart in the rows, after hoeing. It will produce as large 
crops as Indian corn, and bears drought admirably well. 
A crop of it s6wn thick, and ihowed green, is excelent 
fodder. 

< This grain (says Mr. Deane) is a good food for fowls 
and Swine. For the latter it should be ground into meal. 
Some mix it with flour in bread; but it is best for pud¬ 
dings/ 

MOSS (Lichen.) There are various kinds of this: 
Some grows on trees, on stones, on the shingled roofs of 
houses, on the surface of the ground; and some of a very 
minute kind, which is commonly called mouldy on the sur¬ 
face and in the crevices and cavities of almost every sub¬ 
stance which is wet or moist. 

Moss is particularly injurious to the growth of trees and 
ml grass. Its growth is encouraged on fruit-trees, where 
the soil is 'either too cold and wet, too sterile and dry, or 
too thickly planted. Where the toil is too cold and wet, 
the best remedy is hollow*draining, aqd manuring with 
sand, Sheep-dung, and other manures suitable to the soil* 
Where it is too sterile and dry, dig away the earth from 
about the roots, and supply its place with a mixture of earth 
and mud from ponds or creeks, or some other rich earth, 
that is better calculated to retain moisture. Where the 
trees stand too thick, cut part of them away, rub the moss 
off the rfest, and apply Forsyth* s method of heading down , 
if necessary, making use of his composition to preserve the 
wood. 

See Fruit-trees. 

Where moss prevails in grass-ground, apply a heavy 
sharp iron-toothed harrow to h 3 scarify the top of the soil 
till it Is somewhat raw, strew some seeds of herdsgrass, or 
other good grass, over it, and give it a good dressing of a 
mixture of Sheep-dung and sand, or other warm manure 
that is suitable to a cold soil. This is for grounds suffi¬ 
ciently dry; but if the moss be occasioned by too much 
wetness in the soil, although the above method may prove 
beneficial for a while $ yet nothing short of hollow-draining 
will ever prove effectual, tor any considerable length of 
time. Gypsum will also eradicate .moss on dry loams. 

By experiments, says Mr. Deane , it is found that tbe> 
common yellow moss is a food manure for potatoes. It 

3 O' 
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would seem to be best, however, when mixed with stable- 
dung, or rather kid on top of it. It is said to be very good 
to mix with lime in composts, as the time is best calculated 
to dissolve the oil it contains; and oil is known to to an 
ingredient in the food of plants. It is also recommended to 
be mixed in dry sandy or gravelly soils, for the purpose 
of enabling such to retain a due degree of moisture. 

MOWING. This being a laborious employment, it be¬ 
comes necessary for the Mower to husband his strength to 
tiie best advantage. For this purpose, the first requisite is 
to have a good sithe, of proper length* if the mowing-ground 
be not too rough, well hung on a light stiff snead; so that 
the sithe will not tremble as it goes through the grass • hav- 
tng the edge of the sithe to .face the nib which is held in 
the left hand ; and to keep it well ground and well wheted. 
As much art is requisite in keeping a sithe m the best or¬ 
der, as there is in learning to mow wcU. 

The sneads most commonly used are bent in a twisted 
shape j but some use a snead which is nearly in the shape 
of a half-circle, and the latter are always prefered by those 
who have become used to them. They take a wider swath 
with the same extension of the arms; a larger cut, and 
therefore may be slower; require less stooping; and from 
the position of the body which is requisite to eater the 
point of the sithe into the grass* being more twisted round 
to the light, little more is requisite than bringing the tody 
to its natural posture to carry the sithe through. 

Mowers should always to at their work betimes in the 
morning, so as to have half their day's dork performed be¬ 
fore the heat of the day $ and then they can afford them¬ 
selves a resting-spell during the most sultry hours. By 
this mean, too, the mowed grass has a longer time for dry¬ 
ing during the day. 

Where mowing-grounds or meadows are of perfectly 

smooth surface, as they ought always to Jse, particular pains 
should always be taken in mowing to cot'the grass as close 
to the ground and as evenly as possible. Mr. Young 1 re¬ 
marks, that grass will never thrive well that is not mown 
quite close; and the loss in the crop where this i* not done 
is very considerable, * as one inch at the bottom weigh* 
more than several at the top/ 

MOWING-GROUND. T^e generally apply this term 
to arable lands that are laid down to grass. But tittle is 
necessary to be said under this head, ftmher than what ha* 
been said under Grasses and Meadows. This may,'how¬ 
ever, be observed of all grasses which arc not biennial, that 
where the ground becomes bound it is good husbandry to 
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tear it well with a sharp Iron-toothed harrow, after manur¬ 
ing, and in this way to mix the manure with the soil as 
much as possible, particularly if the strength of the manure 
be such as is calculated to evaporate by drying and expo¬ 
sure to the air. 

It may also be further observed, that k is a waste of 
money to lay down to grass lands which are exhausted by 
severe croping, unless they are of such nature as can be 
recruited by gypsum, or some other similar top dressing. 
Generally, if lands be poor, and cannot be assisted by gyp¬ 
sum, they ought to be recruited while under the plough, 
not while under grass. 

Ground that is full of small stones may be fited tolerably 
well for snowing, by passing * roller over it after sowing; 

but the better way is, to gather the stones into small heaps 
and carry them off, and they will then be of no further 
trouble in future crops. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that all grass-grounds should be laid down smoothly, by be¬ 
ing well harrowed after sowing. 

MUD. See Manures. 

MULBERRY {Moru* ) This tree Is well worth rais¬ 
ing, not only for its fruit, and great use in feeding Silk¬ 
worms, but also for its timber and for fuel, as it grows very 
rapidly, and is generally well adapted to our climate. It 
grows well in a deep dry soil that ,i@ moderately rich. It 
may be raised from the seeds, or by cutings or slips. 

See further, Hedges and Silkworms. 

MULE. This animal, propagated by two distinct species 
of the Equu* or Horse*tribe, to wit, the Horse, commonly 
so caked, and the Ass, is generally barren; though some 
Instances have been known of its breeding. 

It is a healthy, hardy, and useful creature; subject to 
very few disorders; will live on the refuse of the fields, or 

the whods; and yet, with the hardest and scantiest fare, 
will labor incessantly, and seem hardly sensible of fatigue. 

Mules live much longer than Horses. They are obsti¬ 
nate, however, and require to be kept almost constantly in 
use, as a few days of idleness renders them very refractory, 
when again put to labor. 

Where they cau be kept pretty constantly in use, either 
in draft, or under the saddle, they will perform double the 
labor that a Horse is capable of enduring, and with half the 
expense in keeping. 

They are also uncommonly surefooted, and may be rode 
over the roughest and steepest ways in safety, where there 
would be none, when mounted on Horseback. 
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In Spain, they are prefered, by the Grandees, to Horses, 
for riding; especially in the more mountainous parts of that 
Country. 

In every situation, where their labor is almost constantly 
required, they are certainly much more profitable to keep 
than Horses; and the same may be observed, where they 
are to be used in broken mountainous Countries. 

For further observations, as far as they may be applica¬ 
ble to the Mule, we refer the Reader to articles Horse, 
Foals, &c. 

MUSTARD (Sinafiia.J This plant requires a soil suf¬ 
ficiently strong for turnips. Let the ground be well pre¬ 
pared, by ploughings and harrowings early in the Spring, 
and sow, of well-ripened seed, at the rate of two quarts to 
the acre. When the plants are a few inches high, thin 
them, so as to stand about ten inches apart, and destroy the 
weeds with the hoe. 

When the lower seeds arc ripe, the middle seeds g?een, 
and the top of the plants in blossom, cut them with a sickle, 
bind them in moderate-sized sheaves, and put these in small 
stacks for a few days. In this situation the green seed will 
soon ripen. Carry the sheaves to the barn, having a large 
cloth under them, to prevent wasting, and in a few days 
they will be fit for threshing. 

The ground for raising this plant should be previously 
well cleared of weeds. . * 

The best mustard for culture is Durham mustard, or 8 i - 
naflia Arvenaia. The culture of mustard is profitable. 

MYRTLE (Myrita . ) This is a beautiful shrub, or tree, 
as the different species or varieties of it may be ranked, ac¬ 
cording to the size they grow; but the species recommend¬ 
ed for culture are those which bear the most berries, com¬ 
monly called the candleberry myrtle ; or, Myrica Caerifera 
laatifolia. 

In France, they are cultivated for the wax afforded from 
the berries. It is extracted by boiling them in watet, when 
the wax rises to the top. Four pounds of the berries afford 
one of wax. Candles made of it burn with a clear white 
flame, and, if burned when newly made, afford an agreeable 
and salubrious odour. 

The wax is superior in quality to beeswax, and applica¬ 
ble to all the purposes for which the latter is used. The 
wax of the myrtle is of a pale-green; but, as is observed by 
M**. Green % its color may be deepened of that hue, by 
throwing some alkali into the water in which the berries 
are boiled. 
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Other Ingredients for coloring may be used, for giving it 
different colors which arc pleasant to the eye 5 such, for in¬ 
stance, as the juice of the pokebcrry (Phytolacca) to give 
ft a color equal to the famous Tyrian purple* or, slighter 
Infusions of the juice, to give red of various hues. 

Tallow might have different colors given to it, in a siim- 
iar manner. 

Mr. Green says the candleberry myrtle is to be found, in 
plenty, on the shores of the Chesapeake, and near most of 
the streams which flotf into that bay. 

He has also found it scattered over the State of Newyork, 
growing in*a wet soil, and very rarely exceeding six feet in 
height. 

He has also seen, what he deems a variety of the same 
Species, on uplands in Connecticut, growing to the height 
of twelve feet; but this is not so productive of fruit. 

In Louisiana, a species of it, with pointed leaves, grows 
aB large as the cherrytree. 


N. 

NEAT-CATTLE. Alt tame animals which are fed in, 
pastures, are, properly speaking, cattle ; but, to distinguish 
the Cow-kind from others, they are usually called 
gattle. 

Of these arc various breeds, which appear to be original 
and distinct,, though perhaps climates and soils may have 
done something in producing these varieties. The most 
obvious of these is the Galloway , or . fiolled . breed, as they 
are called in Greatbriiain, or the cattle ♦without horns. 
Other breeds in that Country, where, perhaps, the greatest 
variety is to be found, may be well worthy of notice. 

1 . The original or wild race of that Country. Color in¬ 
variably white; horns tiped with black; end of the ears, in¬ 
side and outside, redish; black muzzles; flesh fine and 
well tasted. 

2 . The Devonshire treed, said to be in.part descended 
from the above race. Color, light-red, with a light-dun ring 
round the eye; thin face; thin skin; hips wide; tail quite 
low; rather small-boned; horns turning 'upward. The 
Cows yield good rich milk. Oxen good for draft, and 
faten early. ‘ 

3. Dutch , or shorthorned breeds Hide thin-; horns short; 
tails set high; color red and white, nearly mixed; tender 
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constitutions; fetes kindly and field large quantities both, 
of milk and tallow. 

4. Lancashire breed, with straighter horns than those of 
mj other; spreading widely and extending forward; largo 
and square-built; fore-quarters deep; milk not abundant 
but rich ; the animal hardy. From an intermixture of this 
breed with others, Mr. Bakewell obtained his Dishley breeds 
which are remarkable for feting very easily, and upon the 
most valuable parts; though they yield but little milk or 
tallow, when compared with some others. 

Considerable pains have been taken to introduce Bulls of 
this, or similar breeds, into this State, without any apparent 
knowledge of the uses to which the Calves from such Bulls 
were te be applied. It should have been understood, that 
such breeds are not so well filed for Milch-cows as for 
fadng-cattle, and in England are raised for that purpose. 

5. Highland breed* ot Kyhcs. Homs turned upwards $ 
colors various, chiefly black, though sometimes brindled or 
dun; hair long and close; bodies well shaped; best suited 
for cold mountainous countries ; good for milk, and kind to 
faten. 

6. Polled breed, before mentioned. Shaped like the 
Devonshire breed, though rather shorter; hides moderately 
thick; hardy, and faten kindly on the best parts; flesh good, 
and well mixed with fet: Oxen good for draft. A variety 
of this'breed of Cows, called the Suffolk Duns , are excel- 
ent for the dairy. These are small, lean, big-bellied, and 
of a dun color. 

7 . Aldernay , or French breed . Small; light-red; smooth 
neat horns; tender constitutions; rich milkers; flesh good. 

8. Welsh breed. Chiefly black; small, with horns thick, 
and turning upward; well shaped; vigorous, and well cal** 

ciliatedTor labor. 

Our cattle mostly resemble those of the Devonshire; but 
evidently we ha%e mixtures of various breeds; so much so, 
that no specific character* can be given them. We have 
also the polled breed distinct by itself; though sometimes 
they art* found mixed with others. 

Mr. Livingston observes, that Black-cattle are uncommon 
m France; but almost universal in Soutbholland and Bra** 
bant; that the butter made in the latter Countries is much 
inferior to that of the former; and hence he concludes, that 
the butter of Black-cattle is inferior to that made front 
Cows of lighter colors, which is agreeable to the common 
received opinion. 

4 A perfect Cow (say the Compilers of * The Comftletb 
Graziery should have a broad smooth forehead; black eyes; 
large clean horns; thick skin; large deep body; strong 
muscular thighs; large white udder {yellow is better) with 
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four long elastic teats, together with every other token re¬ 
quisite in a Bull, allowing for the difference of sex. They 
# should also be young; for Milch-bine are not good for 
breeding after they are twelve; though they will often live 
much longer, if kept well and free from diseases.’ 

Heifers generally arrive at the age of puberty when they 
tie eighteen months; though instances have occured where 
they have broughf forth Calves before that time. The bet¬ 
ter they are kept the sooner they will breed. If, however, 
they breed so early,, they should be highly kept; for, other¬ 
wise, they will be apt to be stinted in their subsequent 
growth. 

Mr. Rakewll used to keep hit Dishly breed of Heifers 
from the Bull until the age of three; but Sir J*hn Sinclair 
attributes to this their often missing being with Calf. It is 
believed to be best to follow Nature’s law: Let them go to 
the Bull as soon as they feel the inclination. 

Breeds of cattle are usually much improved by crossing 
or mixing different kinds together; and* it also seemw es¬ 
sential that there should be no pro-creation between animals 
which are nearly related. Let there be little or no consan¬ 
guinity between the Bull and the Cow which is put to him. 
This seems to be agreeable to the laws of Nature; and, 
among Men, is strikingly exemplified in the degeneracy 
of the race, where the Peasantry of some small secluded 
districts constantly intermarry with Relatives; or where the 
prtde of Families has served to preclude a due intermix- 
lure with others. 

But in the best breeds of all animals, some of their young 
will always be found more. promising than others; among 
cattle, therefore, where a selection is to be made, pains 
should be constantly taken to select the most promising 
for raising; provided they are brought forth in the pro¬ 
per season; and this for Calves should be early in the 
Spring. Those brought forth late will not so weH endure 
the succeeding Winter; and, if Heifers, will usually go 
to the third year, before they are with Calf; while those, 
which are earlier calved, will usually bring forth a year 
sooner. 

In the selection and * improvement of breeds of cattle, a 
due regard is to be had to the uses for which they are in¬ 
tended. Thus, if the best Milch-cows are desired, select 
from the breeds of those which are known to be the best 
for that use; that is, admiting the size to be equal, those 
which yield the most of such cream as makes the Seat but¬ 
ter, in any one year, are generally to be prefered. This is 
to be ascertained by keeping the milk of different Cows 
separate, and then the quantity and quality of their product* 
tan be easily determined. 
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The size of Cows is not so material; as, It Is found that 
all cattle eat nearly in proportion to their respective sizes* 
What would be necessary to feed one of the large Lanca* 
shire breed of Cows, would be nearly sufficient for two of 
the Aldernay breed, before mentioned; while the milk of 
the two latter would, probably, nearly double that of the 
former. There is hardly any breed of Neat-cattle but what 
are sufficiently large for Milch-cows, if well kept; for it - 
should be remembered, that aU cattle will grow much 
larger, if wjll kept, than if kept poorly, during the Winter 
season particularly. 

In Greatbritain, much pains have been taken to select 
breeds which should. unite the two most valuable qualities, 

of being the best for milking, and the kindest to faten; but 
hitherto such breed is said no^ to have been found. Sir 
John Sinclair , however, observes, 

* It is probable^, that by great attention a breed might be 
reared, the males of which might be well calculated for the 
shambles, and the females produce abundance of milk ; and 
yet when they reached eight or nine years might be easily 
fatened.’ 

He farther adds, that some of the English and Scotish 
breeds have nearly reached this point of perfection. 

If the object of the Farmer or Grazier be merely to raise 
tattle for feting, then, perhaps, some of the larger breed* 
may sometimes be best. In large towns, particularly, a 
piece of a mammoth Ox, when highly fated, seems more 
desirable, and will usually command a greater price, than 
an equal weight of equally good beef of a small animal. 
The Oishly breed, before mentioned, are highly esteemed 
in Greatbritain, for this purpose. The most essential points 9 
however, in a breed for Fating-c&ttle are, that they grow 
rapidly, in order that they may soon attain their full size; 
that they are of comely shape, for this will usually enhance 
their price with the Bptcher; that they keep easily and 
faten kindly, and on the beat fiarta y as the English Graziers 
say; and that their beef be tender, sweet-flavored, and well 
mixed with fat. 

In this Country, but little has been done in the way of 
raising cattle which are only intended for fating. Our 
Working-oxen are usually bought up, at the age of seven 
or eight years, for the purpose* For the best breed of 
Working-oxen, therefore, due attention should be had as 
well jto their possessing the foregoing requisites for good 
Fating-cattle, as to their being strong, hardy, quick-paced, 
an cl good for the draft. 

The signs, of a good Ox, says Mr. Deane } are, thick, soft, 
smooth, short hair; short thick head; glossy smooth horns; / 
large shaggy ears; wide forehead; full black eyes; wide 
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nostrils; black lips; thick deshf neck; large shoulders; 
broad reins; large belly; thick rump and thighs; straight 
back; long tail) Well covered with hair; and short broad 
bools. The best colors are brown, dark-red, and brindled. 

Young Steers, which are intended for labor, should be 
early yoked and taught to draw; for if this be delayed dll 
they have attained considerable growth, they are more diffi¬ 
cult to break. They should be moderately worked at first 
with old Oxen, ttH they have acquired sufficient strength, 
end become enured to labor. 

If yokes be used, let that part which mbs against the 
breast end neck be robed with tallow, when worked much 
in wet weather, to prevent soreness. 

When an Ox is eight years old, he should be turned off 
to fafcen; and, to promote his fating, let a little blood be 
taken from him. If kept longer, his flesh wtl! not be so 
good. 

Lord Kaime* observes, that, among cattle, the strongest 
rules, and claims precedence by taking the lead; that if ttte 
strongest Ox be not therefore fir#t unyoked, he is apt to bo 
unruly while his Fellow is leting loose. 

At the age of four years, alt Neat-cattle have one circu¬ 
lar ring at the root of their horns, and one additional ring 
yearly thereafter. When, however, they become quite old, 
these rings become so indistinct, as no longer to be sepa¬ 
rately perceptible. 

For the Bull, the finest-looking Calf, possessing, as near¬ 
ly as can be judged, the foregoing requisites for a good Ox, 
should be selected, and from the finest of the breed which 
he is intended to propagate; and he should not be suffered 
to go to a Cow until he has attained a good growth. Suf- 
fering young, or dwarfish, "ill-looking Bulls to go to 
Cowb, only tends to degenerate the breed; and, in the two 
former cases, the Cow, by being served with such, fre¬ 
quently misses having a Calf. 

The Bull should have good keeping, so that he may be 
in prime condition when he is put to Cows. When he is 
about eight years old, if he grows cross and mischievous, 
he should be castrated arid turned off to faten. Bulls may 
he broke while young, and worked, and then they prove 
much less refractory. 

In regard to Calves, those which are brought forth early, 
are best for raising, as they will endure the first Winter 
better; and, if Heifers, will generally be with Calf a year 
sooner than those brought forth late. The most promising 
Calves should be selected for rearing, for the uses intended, 
and the rest fated and killed. In fating such, Mr. Deane 
advises, that they be taken from the Cow the next day after 
Miey are calved; and let them have only two teats of the 

. 
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Cow to siiclt daring the first week, three, during 
second, and all during the third and fourth; and in this 
way, says, they will he later in the end, than if they hail 
all at first. The teats which are not given them should be 
previously milked. 

In^ Holland, Calves are fated in coops or pens made for 
the purpose. These are merely narrow boxes with bottoms 
of lattice work, just so wll# as to admit the Calf to lie 
down, bat not to turn round, and sufficiently high to stand 
up in. They hold but one Calf at a time, which is kept ii* 
darkness* When it is to be fedy a small hole is opened in 
front, just large enough to put its head through, which it 
readily does, being attracted by the light, and the pul off 
milk is then presented to it to drink. A lump of chalk is 
also hung up by the door for the Calf to lick at. The box 
•r pen is to be kept sweet and clean. In this way, says 
b The Complete Graziery they faten much faster than in any 
ether. 

•Whether Calves are kept for fating, or fen rearing, feed¬ 
ing them three times a day is much preferable to feeding 
them only twice; but, whether fed twice or thrice a day, 
the v times of feeding should be regular, and as nearly equi¬ 
distant as possible. 

Dark coops or boxes, something similar to those above 
described, are also provided by some of those who make an 
business of fating Calves for market, in the vicinity of the 
large towns in England, where they are treated in a manner 
similar to that above mentioned. Fresh litter is constantly 
provided for them to lie on, and particular attention is paid 
to their cleanliness* The use of the chalk is for correcting 
the acidity of their stomachs. Pains are also there taken to 
have Calves brought forth at different times during Winter 
for fating,, as the veal then commands a great price. 

They are kept five or six weeks, before they are killed? 
and a little before killing, and also, when about four weeks 
eld,, they are plentifully bled; taking as much away as they 
can well hear, which is usually about a quart at each time. 
The principal use of the bleedings is,.to give a< superior de* 
gree of whiteness to the veaL Keeping them in dark places 
tends to keep them quiet, so that they do not fatigue them¬ 
selves by too much exercise. They are fated with various 
kinds of food beside milk, as that is in such places too valu¬ 
able to be ntach used. The most common articles used are 
eheped turnips and potatoes, grains, bran, sweet hay, fee* 
No doubt, a little flaxseed broth, mixed with hay-tea, would 
be an excelent addition. 

In regard to the best food for rearing of Calves, the me¬ 
thod pursued" by Mr. Crook , as mentioned in ‘ The Letter* 
f&A Tqpers qf the Bath and West qf England. Society^ 

■ 
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.Reserve! to be mentioned. In 1787, he purchased three 
sacks of linseed, value 21. 3#. (equal to about nine dollars) 
which lasted him three years. One quart of seed was boiled 
In six quarts of water <for tayfninutes, to a Jelly, which was 
given the Calves three times a day, mixed with a little hay* 
tea. Thus he was enabled to rear, in 1787, seventeen 
Calves; in 1788, twenty-three; and in 1789, fifteen, without 
any milk at all: And he states, that his Calves throve much 
better than those of his Neighbors which were fed with 
milk. Thus, it seems, that less than eighteen cents worth 
of .flaxseed, with a trifle of hay, is sufficient lor one CaU* 
Linseed oil-cakes, when pulverized and boiled, make an 
equally good broth, or jelly. 

The above is nearly similar to the directions of Mr. Ciif^ 
of this State. Me directs, that, after the Calf has been fed 
for a fortnight upon sweet-milk, give it skim-milk, mixed 
with an equal or larger quantity of flaxseed broth or jelly, 
and let it be given to it milk-warm Enough jelly may bo 
boiled at once for three or four days; but, if the weather be 
warm, it will spoil by souring. With this drink, Mr. Cttft 
says, Calves .will thrive as well as if fed on sweet-milk. 
For learning a Calf to drink at first, the best method is, to 
let it suck your finger with its nose in the milk. 

Mr. Budd % of Massachusetts, directs to take the Calves 
from the Cows when three days old, and feed them with 
gruel composed ofone-third barley and two-third oats, each 
ground fine, and the mixture sifted. A quart of this gruel 
is to be given to each Calf, morning and evening. The 
gruel 4s made by taking one quart of tlie flour, and twelve 
of water, and boiling them together for half an hour, and is 
to be given when milk-warm. 

In about ten days after commencing the feeding, tie up 
end suspend a bundle of sweet hay in the middle of the pen 
where the Calves are kept, which they will eat by degrees. 
A little of the flour put into a trough for them to lick, is 
also of service. Feed them till two months old, increasing 
the quantity as they grow larger. Half a bushel of the 
above mixture is sufficient for one Calf. 

The communication of the above method, obtained for 
Mr. Budd the prize from the Agricultural Society of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

When Calves are put into pasture, it should be such as 
as dry and sweet. White-clover is the best for them: Red- 
clover or trefoil is also good. Mr. UHommedicu recom¬ 
mends that there be no water in the pasture, but sufficient 
of shade. The effect of this is, that the Calves learn to 
feed at night, or when the dew is on, and lie by in the day; 
and as'grass, while wet with dew, is believed to be most 
nourishing, they will, in this way, thrive much better thou 

i 
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those which here free sccess to water; for (his, ititeotv 
tended by Mr. UHomnu u , lends to stunt them and make 
them pot*bellied. Probably, the better way is, to give them 
a little nourishing drink, at certain times, when the dew* 
foil' or at mid-day, when the weather is very warm* 

When the weather is pleasant, after being put to pasture, 
the males may be castrated and the females spayed, if they 
are designed to be raised for fating. 

During the first Winter, Calves should be kept in a com** 
fertaWe place, and have plenty of good fodder and a little 
Indian meal, or other nourishing food. They should have 
shelter earlier than larger cattle, as they cannot so well en¬ 
dure the first approach of cold weather. 

Although Calves, until a year old, should have the best 
of keeping, let it not he supposed, that they will afterwards 
thrive well with very. indifferent keeping. It is but too 
common for Farmers to turn their young growing cattle in¬ 
to poor pastures, of stinted growth, or into woods where 
there is not sufficient for them td eatj by mean* of which 
their growth is retarded, and, what is sometimes worse, 
they learn to become habitually unruly, from the constant 
temptation they are under of breaking into fields where 
there is plenty. 

In the first settling of new countries, the extensive wood¬ 
lands may afford plenty of good food for young cattle; but 
the woodlands of eld settled countries afford but little food, 
that is well calculated for their nourishment and growth. 
In such cases, a few cattle are sufficient to overstock the 
woods, so as to leave them little to eat, excepting what is 
obtained to tbe great injury of the young growth of 
timber. 

Growing cattle, if their pastures be not of the best, should 
nevertheless have plenty to eat of that which is middling 
good $ and the same may be observed, in regard to their 
Winter-food; they should have plenty of sucii fodder as 
they will eat freely, and they should be well sheltered from 
the severity of the weather. When exposed to cold rain* 
in Winter, they are frequently more injured, than when 
exposed to much colder snow storms/ From each of these 
they should be sheltered, as well as from the cold winds. 
In short, the better and more comfortable young cattle are 
kept, the larger and more rapid will be their growth; and, 
although middling good keeping wilt answer, they will do 
better with better keeping. 

The keeping of Cows in such manner as to make them 
give the greatest quantity of milk, and with the greatest 
dear profit, is an essential point of economy. Cows are in 
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bushel of turnips, carrots, or other good root, per day, dur¬ 
ing the six Winter-momiife beside her hay; and, if her 
Summer-feed be such as it should be, she will glvo nearly 
double the quantity of milk she would afford, if only kept 
during Winter in the usual manner, and the milk will bd 
richer and of better quality. 

The carrots, or other roots, at nineteen cents per bushel, 
amount to about eighteen dollars. The addition of mHk, al¬ 
lowing it to be only three quarts per day, for threo hundred 
days, at three cents per quart, amounts to twenty-seven 
dollars. It should be remembered, too, that, when Cows 
are thus fed with roots, they consume less hay; and they 
are less liable to several diseases, which are usually the 
effect of poor keeping. 

Raw potatoes should not, however, be given to Milch- 
cows, but should first be ste&mboiled; otherwise they wilt 
commonly lessen the quantity of the milk. 

The feeding of Milch-cows, cattle for fating, and for 
labor, with roots and cabbages, is a very prominent part 
of the employment of the British Graziers, and of Farmers 
who attend to the dairy. For this purpose, fields of turnips, 
cabbages, carrots, &c. are raised, and fed out to the cattle 
during the Fall, Winter, and early Spring. 

The Winters, however, In our northern States, being 
much severer than those of Greatbritain, renders the feed¬ 
ing of cattle with roots, &c. less practicable than it is in 
that Country. It is more suitable to the climate of the 
States south of Pennsylvania* Much more, however, might 
be profitably done in this way, even in Winter, than is gen¬ 
erally imagined. If the Farmer, or Grazier, were first to 
provide himself with a cellar or apartment under ground, 
sufficiently large for storing away his roots, and sufficiently 
warm 10 prevent their freezing, with a place in it also for a 
steamboiler , for steaming the roots, he would then find but 
Kttle difficulty in dealing out this food to hfa Cows, See. 
even ih the oddest weather. 

In this case, however, they must be kept in stalls, with 
troughs suitable for this kind of food. Nor is there any 
additional expense in this; as it is well ascertained, that 
this is the most economical method of keeping Milch* 
cows, working and fatingcattle, as well during Winter as 
Summer. In Winter, as they can be kept warmer, and f 
more comfortably, less fodder is requisite to keep them 
well, and much less is wasted. 

See Soiling, for the reasons why stall-feeding is also to 
be prefered In Summer. 

See also, SItable, fee. 

For a description of a Stcamboiler , see that article. 
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* tf Milch-cows be pastured in Summer, they should have 
the beat or first feeding of each pasture-lot. 

See Pa stub*. 

See also, Grasses, as It respects those which are best for 
pastures. 

They should have plenty of water, and that which is good. 
It is also good for them to have plenty of shade, to which 
they can retire duriog the heat of the day. They should be 
kept quietly, not suffered to be worried with dogs, or by 
having stones or cluba thrown at them, as is but too com¬ 
mon ; nor should they be forced to travel too far, by having 
their pastures at too great a distance; for these are aU 
matters which are essential, in order to their giving the 
greatest possible quantity of milk. 

In regard to milking, and the proper treatment of the 
milk, iiietf Dairy, Cream, Churn, Butter, Cheese, See. 

When Cows are kept very far, they will not give so much 
milk. The proper state to keep them in, during Winter 
and Summer, is that in which they are usually found, when 
fed in good pastures during the latter season. On the con¬ 
trary, where they are suffered to grow poor during Winter, 
and particularly about the time of calving, their milk will 
be greatly lessened in quantity duriog the following season. . 
If they are plentifully supplied with food, as nutriciouq as 
that of green grass, they will usually give plenty of milk 
until very near the time of calving. 

Some Cows are naturally barren, and this is said to be 
always the case where a male and female Calf are brought 
forth together ; the male in such cases is perfect, but the 
female is incapable of propagating. 

Particular attention should be paid to Cows, in regard to 
their keeping, for some weeks before calving. They should 
have plenty of good hay, and other succulent food, such as 
roots of the kinds before mentioned, or cabbages with the 
decayed leaves taken off, or, if in the growing season, they 
should have plenty of good sweet pasture or other good 
green food. The day and night after a Cow has calved, 
she should be kept housed, and her drink should be luke* 
warm when given to her. Let her be kept up for three or 
four nights thereafter, so as not to be exposed prematurely 
to the cold or dampness of the atmosphere; for this tends 
greatly to weaken her. 

If she does not clean well after calving, Mr. Deane directs 
to give her a pail of warm water, with some wood-ashes in 
it Particular attention should be paid to this; for, if the 
after-birth be suffered to remain in the uterus^ it wjll be¬ 
come putrescent, and the smell will sometimes communi¬ 
cate an infection among other breeding Cows. They .will 
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also sometimes Incline to eat the after-birth) which shofefc} + 
be prevented. 

For cleansing the Cow, the directions in 4 Th} Complete 
Grazier* are, to put about three quarts of water over the 
fire, and, when warm, stir in as much oatmeal as will make 
a strong gruel; stir it till it boils; then stir m a quart of 
ale, or two of table-beer, and a pound of treacle, and give 
it to tbe beast when lukewarm. This will also prevent their 
takiag cold. 

To regulate the state of the body, give a mash of bran, 
weted with warm water. Where the udder is hard, it 
should be milked three or four times a day; or the Calf 
should be allowed to suck at pleasure; and care should be 

taken that it sucks all the teats; for, when any.of these are 
sore, the Cow will sometimes prevent their sucking them. 

If the kernel of the udder is hard, the hardness may be re¬ 
moved by rubing it three or four times a day. 

JThe natural position of the Calf in the uterus is, with 
its forefeet and head foremost; the forefeet lying paralei 
on each side of the head, and the back uppermost. When 
found in any other position, it is unnatural, and the extract 
i! in mu ill the Calf then frequently requires more than ordinary 
skill. It may be safely extracted by fixing a hook, with m 
cord to it, in the under-jaw of the Calf, and gently drawing 
it away. If the flesh of the Cow be torn in the operation, it 
should be carefully sewed up; and, if afterwards swollen, 
washed with warm milk and water. If the Cow disowns or 
refuses to lick the young Calf, a little salt sprinkled upon 
it will have the desired effect. 

Sometimes, Cows, from abusive treatment, violent exer¬ 
cise, or that unnatural appetite, called longing , slink their 
Calves; and in such case they should be carefully treated, 
and kept warm and clean, till they recover. If they exhibit 
previous symptoms of this, it may frequently be prevented, 
by bleeding them two or three times. 

It would be a great improvement of our husbandry, if our 
Farmers and Graziers, stimulated by the example of those 
in Greatbritain and elsewhere , 4 would enter largely into the 
culture of roots, cabbages, fee. for feeding Milch-cows and 
fating cattle; as the business, when well conducted, is very 
profitable. In Norfolk, and some other parts of Great-* 
britain, great quantities of turnips are raised, . and mostly 
used for fating. During the Fall, they are put into carts 
and scattered over the stubble of the last-harvested, wheat-* 
field, and care is taken to scatter them over every part of 
the ground successively, in order that each part may have 
equal benefit from the manure thus bestowed on the land. 

The turnips are raised with an iron instrument fixed to a 
handle; on the other side of which instrument are edges. 
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set crossways, to cut etch root in four pieces, as they are 
raised. After the cattle have ate their allowance, which 
Should be%o more than they can eat at once, they should 
base some hay given them. Part of the crop of turnips is 
also gathered, and stored away for Winter-feeding, and 
some are left in the ground for Spring^feediog. 

Other Farmers and Graders, again, feed their fating and 
Other cattle in stalls, where cabbages and roots of different 
kinds are fed out to them; and this is believed to be the 
most economical way. Some of these articles of food are 
much more efficacious, by being steamboiled. 

For the various articles of food, for feeding and fating, 
%ce Carrot, Parsnip, Potatos, Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Mangle-wurtsel, Beet, Turnip, Cabbage, Pumpkin, 
fee. 

In stallfeeding, as well as in soiling, great attention 
should be paid to the comfort and cleanliness of the cattle. 
Dr. Andcrwn says, they should not only be kept clean and 
well littered, but they should be curried daily in the man* 
iter of Horses, and that they will faten much faster, and 
keep better, for this. 

He says also, that particular attention should be paid to 
their having pure water, and such as they are fond of. It 
is obvious, that if such water be not given to cattle, they 
will not drink as much as they want, and will, therefore, re- 
main in a suffering condition, which is repugnant to good 
keeping or easy fating. They should also have water often, 
so as not to be at any time suffering for want of it* 

Dr. Jndereon states, that he knew a Man who attained 
great opulence, by attending strictly to these matters, par¬ 
ticularly to the important point of having a continued supply 
of the purest water for his Milch-cows; nor would he suffer 
the animals to put a foot in it, or even let it be tainted by 
their breath. 

In addition to the various roots there used for feeding 
and fating cattle, meal of different kinds is used to advant¬ 
age, either when mixed with steamed or raw choped roots,, 
or with choped hay, or straw. Instead of wasting the straw, 
as is but too common here, it is all saved, and used for lit¬ 
tering, and for choping up" with strawcuting machines, for 
the purpose of mixing with other food, and thus a great 
saving is made of hay. 

It would also be a great improvement to chop up our 
cornstalks in the same manner. The kinds of grain which 
might be used here to most advantage for grinding up and 
mixing, as before mentioned, are probably Indian corn, rye, 
and buckwheat. Machines are also used in Greatbritain for 
grinding different kinds of grain by hand, with which a Man 
jn&y grind a bushel or more in a quarter pf an hour. 
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In addition to the above articles for fating and feeding 
are the grains Of breweries and distileries, and the refuse 
or wash of starch-factories, which, as they are all iff a state 
of acidity, are considered by some to be the better on that 
account for fating. Mr. Young 1 particularly recommends, 
that all meal should be in a state of fermentation, before it 
is fed out. The grains of breweries, &c. may be kept dur¬ 
ing Summer in vats under ground, being first well trod 
down, and then well covered with a sufficient depth of 
earth. 

Oilcakes are also of great use for fating, and for feeding 
to Cows before calving, for the purpose of increasing their 

milk. It however makes the beef, which is fated solely 

with it, of a loose flabby texture, which is not so agree¬ 
able. 

Flaxseed broth, or jelly, is also much recommended for 
fating. It is made by puting about a quart of flaxseed to 
seven of water, and then let stand about forty-eight hours; 
after which it is to be boiled gently for two hours, minding 
to stir it frequently, lest it burn. After it is cooled, it is to 
be mixed with meal, bran, or cut-straw, and fed out at the 
rate of about two quarts a day to each beast, and it is said 
to make a great saving in the article of food. 

It is stated, in « The Complete Grazier ,* that an intelli- 

§ ent Farmer of this Country, but of what part is not men- 
oned, tried fating with turnips, from October until Februa¬ 
ry, and that his cattle rather lost flesh; but that on his 
substituting hay, choped potatoes, and Indian meal mixed 
together, they soon fatened. 

Probably a difference in climates may produce different 
results, in regard to roots which are used for fating. Rut 
as the cattle in question were fed entirely on turnips, which 
might have produced too great a degree of laxity or scour¬ 
ing, it is probable, that had the turnips constituted only the 
same proportion of food which the potatoes did, they might 
have proved equally nourishing. 

, In regard, however, to raising the different articles for 
feeding and fating, those should be cultivated which are 
found most profitable in the different soils and climates of 
this Country; and which, at the same time, are found most 
efficacious for fating, or in producing the most, and the 
richest and best-flavored, milk. 

On the experimental farm of the Marchioness of Salisbury 
fGreatbritain) parsnips are prefered, as well for feeding as 
for fating; and for the latter use are esteemed almost equal 
to the oilcake. The milk of the Cows fed with them is 
also very plentiful, rich, and well tasted. Next to the 
parsnip, is, perhaps, the carrot. 

32 
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Mr. Young states, that four Bullocks, six Milch-cows, and 
twenty Working-horses were fed, a few years since, at 
Partington, in Yorkshire, for above five months, with car¬ 
rots, which were the produce of three acres only, and with 
no other food than a little hay, during that time. He adds, 
that the milk was excelent in quality and flavor; and that 
the refuse or waste, with a small quantity of other food, fat¬ 
ed thirty Swine. 

The hay used for feeding and fating is greatly improved 
by the addition of a little salt. Mr. Darke y of Breedon 
(Greatbritain) says, that by adding only eight pounds of salt. 

to a ton of flooded mouldy hay, he found that his Oxen did 

better on it, than others which were fed on the best. 

The Proprietors of the Bolingbroke distilery, near Lon¬ 
don, say the Compilers of 4 The Comfxlete Grazier ,* have 
erected stalls for fating about three hundred and fifty head 
of cattle at a time. The stalls are paved with brick, and 
great attention is paid to keeping them clean. The food 
for fating is the wash or grains of the stills, and hay, and, 
occasionally, choped oat or barley-straw. The hay or straw 
Is given twice a day, that they may ruminate as usual; 
and they have as much grains as they can eat. In general, 
they come readily to this food; though some are four or 
five days before they become fond of it. They are usually 
fated in about sixteen weeks. The grains are conveyed to 
the stalls in tightbodied carts, made for the purpose, and 
turned into vats fited for their reception. 

Others, again, practise choping the hay and straw fine, 
with the strawcuter, and mixing it with the grains in the 
vats, and leting the mass lie two or three days, in order to 
give the taste of the hay to the whole. The cattle, thus 
kept, afford great quantities of excelent manure. Particular 
attention is paid to their littering, in order that, when done 
eating, they may lie down and repose comfortably; for com¬ 
fortable and quiet repose, as well as cleanliness,' is deemed 
essential to their speedy fating. 

It would seem, that the saccharine parts of vegetables con¬ 
tribute very essentially in fating, and, for this reason, mo¬ 
lasses has been successfully used in the Westindies for fat¬ 
ing the poor old wornout Oxen that are used there. About 
half a pint is given them twice a day, mixed with other 
food, for this purpose. 

A beast will eat more in a cold day, than in a warm damp 
one; and, therefore, where messes are dealt out in stall- 
feeding, regard should be had to this circumstance, when 
the food is such as may cloy the cattle, and thus weaken 
their stomachs; for in that case they are liable to fall back, 
until the tone of the stomach is recovered. Regularity in 
the times of feeding, and that those times be as nearly 
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equi-distant as possible, are also essential points to be ob¬ 
served. 

Tbe quantity of food to be given to fating cattle should 
be in proportion to the weight of each. An Ox will eat a 
little less than a fifth of his weight, per day, of cabbages, and 
about a third of his weight of turnips, beside a little dry 
food to counteract the super abundant moisture of the roots. 
For middlesized animals, from a bushel to a bushel and a 
half of Brewer’s or Distiler’s grains, with some dry food, 
will be consumed in a day. About a sixth part of the ani¬ 
mal's weight, with the addition of some dry food, is the 
proper allowance, per day, of carrots or potatoes. About a 
pound of powdered oilcake, and another of bay, for every 
hundred weight of the animal, is the usual allowance, per 
day, of this food; but the quantity of the former is to be 
gradually increased as the fating progresses, until it is one* 
half more than at first. 

It is stated, in the work last mentioned, that every load 
of hay and Litter, given to beasts fating on oilcake, will make 
seven loads of dung; and, that one load of this is more effi¬ 
cacious, as a manure, than two of common barn-dung. It is 
also there stated, that Mr. Moody littered forty-five Oxen, 
while fating, with twenty wagonloads of stubble, and that 
the product of dung, when roted and fermented, was six 
hundred tons. Another trial is also there mentioned, of 
Mr. White, who tied up thirty-six Cows and four Horses, 
and while they ate fifty tons of hay and had twenty acres of* 
straw for litter, made three hundred tons of roten dung, an 
good order for the land. 

In addition to gathering stubble for the purpose of litter¬ 
ing, our Farmers may supply themselves with ample quan¬ 
tities of dry leaves every Fall; as they may be easily raked 
up and gathered in the woods, for the purpose. Mr. Living - 
eton makes mention of his having used this substitute, in 
his valuable essay on Sheep. 

It may not be amiss to observe, in concluding our re¬ 
marks on feeding and fating, that as the larger English 
breeds require richer pastures for thriving well, than the 
smaller, many of the best English Graziers have latterly 
prefered the best selections of the latter, as being on the 
whole most profitable. 

When a beast is well fated, outwardly, it is indicated by 
its plump and comely appearance; its skin on the lower¬ 
most ribs will feel kindly and mellow , as the English Gra¬ 
ziers say; that is, solt and yet firm to the touch; the part 
where the tail is set on, will feel plump and soft; and the 
natch-bones , as they are called, which lie on either side of the 
root of the tail, will feel loose and well covered. When 
also the cod of the Ox, or the naval of the Cow, feels thick, 
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round, and plump, and the hips are well covered, these are 
indications of their being well lined with tallow. 

As the Grazier is usually less skilled in judging of the 
weight of live-cattle than the Butcher, Lord Kaima advises 
selling them by weight. This may be done in a manner 
very similar to that commonly practised for weighing loads 
of hay. The beast is to be suspended, by being put in a 
box made for the purpose. 

The weighing of cattle, he well observes, is also useful in 
order to ascertain whether each beast fatens in proportion to 
the value of the food bestowed on it; as it may, in some 

instances, be best to dispose of such as do not 

He says, that the four quarters are about half of the 
whole weight of the beast, when alive, and when its belly is 
moderately full; the skin is about the eighteenth part; the 
tallow about the twelfth; the remainder is composed of the 
head, feet, tripe, blood, &c. which offals never sell by weight, 
but in proportion to the weight of the beast. With a know¬ 
ledge, therefore, of these particulars, and of the market- 
price of the beef, tallow, skin, &c. tbe Farmer or Grazier 
can ascertain what his beasts are worth, when alive. 

By weighing fated Calves, when alive, says the same 
Author, and deducting eight pounds from every twenty, 
the remainder will prove to be about the weight of the four 
quarters. 

Tbe diseases of Neat-cattle are various; and frequently 
new and uncommon diseases occur. A Farmer in this vi¬ 
cinity (Herkimer) informs us, that he lost eleven head 
during the last Winter (18] 3) by a new, and till then un¬ 
known, disease. When his cattle where attacked with this 
disorder, it was indicated by small protuberances appearing 
round the neck; and, after the beasts died, some of these 
were opened, and were found to be full of worms or mag¬ 
gots. Probably, if these lumps or protuberance^ had beten 
opened and cleansed, when they first appeared, the cattle 
might have been saved. 

A disorder prevails among Neat-cattie* in the northern 
parts of this State, which is usually termed the hoof ail. It 

has ruined many hundred cattle in this county. It would 
seem that the feet of the cattle first become diseased, and 
then they ark frozen during the course of the Winter; after 
which they are of no further value, except for their skins. 

There is probably something in certain soils, which is 
calculated to injure the feet of cattle in the Fall, and thus 
render them more liable to the frost of Winter. In Herki¬ 
mer county, those cattle which are kept on farms of moist 
rich soil have been most liable to this disorder; and it is 
believed, that such as are fed on sandy, sandy loam, or 
gravelly farms, have seldom suffered in this way. Probably 
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it would be found, that pursuing ^he soiling husbandry, 
feeding the cattle with plenty of rich food, as has been be¬ 
fore directed, and keeping them well littered in warm sta¬ 
bles, would at once be the most profitable and effectual me¬ 
thod of avoiding this disorder. 

In the Spring, our cattle which have been poorly kept 
through the Winter, are subject to a wasting of the pith 
of the horn, which is usually called the horn-dtitemfier . It 
is sometimes in one horn only, and sometimes in both* 
The indications of the disease arc, coldness of the horn, 
dullness of the eyes, sluggishness, want of appetite, and a 
disposition to lie down. When the brain is affected, the 
animal will toss its head, groan, and exhibit indications of 
great pain. 

To cure the disease, bore a hole with a small gimblet in 
the lower side of the horn, about an inch from the head, 
and the corrupted matter in the bom will run out. If this 
does not complete the cure, Mr. Deane directs, that the 
born have a mixture of rum, honey, myrrh, and aloes 
thrown Into it with a syringe; and that this be repeated; 
till the cure be effected. Probably warm wat«r thrown 
in would answer just as well; as the essential point seems 
to be to cleanse the horn of the corrupted matter. 

Another disease, to which our poorly-kept cattle arc sub¬ 
ject in the Spring, is commonly called the tail-sic knee*. In 
this case, the tail becomes hollow and relaxed. The cure is 
elfected, aays Mr. Deane> by cuting off a small piece of the 
tail, which will be attended with a small discharge of blood; 
or, when the hollow part is near the end, cut a slit in it one 
or two Inches long, and this will effect a cure. 

The gripes or cholic , is mostly troublesome to young 
cattle. When attacked with it, they lie down and rise up 
incessantly, and keep striking their horns against any ob¬ 
ject that presents. It is attended either with costiveness or 
scouring. In the former case, they are to be treated with 
purgatives; and in the latter, with restringents. 

To stop the purging, give them half a pint of olive-oil 
sweetened with sugar; or a quart of ale mixed with a fe^y 
drops of laudanum, and two or three ounces of oil of sweet- 
almonds. To promote purging, giving them five or six 
drachms of fine Barbadoes aloes, and half a pint of brandy, 
mixed with two quarts of watergruel, in a lukwarm state. 

These are the directions of 1 The Complete Grazier;* but 
it is believed, that other purgatives and restringents would 
answer as well. In either case, speedy attention to the 
beast is necessary, in order to prevent an inflammation of 
the intestines, which must prove fatal. 

The scouring is known in Neat-cattle by the frequent 
discharge of slimy excrement, loss of apetite, loss of flesh, 

. 
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increasing paleness of Hie eyes, and general debility. The 
beast should be immediately boused and put to dry food, 
and this, in the early stages of the disease, wlH generally 
effect a cure. 

Should it, however, fail, it is directed, in the work last 
mentioned, to boil a pound of mutton suet in three quarts of 
milk, till the former is dissolved, and give it to the beast In 
a lukewarm state; or, in obstinate cases, boil half a pound 
of powdered chalk in two quarts of water* till it is reduced 
to three pints; add four ounces of hartshorn shavings, one 
of casia, and stir the whole together. When cold, add a 
pint of limewater and two drachms of the tincture of opium; 
keep the whole in a corked bottle, and, after shaking it be¬ 
fore using, give one or two hornsful, two or three times a 
day, as the nature of the case may require. Sometimes, 
however, this disease proves incurable. 

Cattle sometimes become hovcn y as it is termed, owing 
to eating too much, when first turned into rich pastures, to 
swallowing potatoes, or other roots, without sufficient chew¬ 
ing, and to other causes. The stomach of the animal be¬ 
comes distended with wind, and if a vent for this cannot be 
afforded the beast must die. 

The usual remedy is to open a hole with a sharp-pointed 
knife, with a blade three or tour inches long, between the 
hip and the short ribs, where the swelling rises highest, 
and insert a small tube in the orifice, till the wind ceases to 
be troublesome. The wound will soon heal again. 

But some of the English Graziers have adopted an im¬ 
proved method of obviating this complaint: This is by 
providing a flexible tube, with a knob at one end; the tube, 
with the knob-end foremost, is run down the throat* of the 
bepst into its stomach, and then the confined air escapes 
through the tube. The operation is repeated, if necessary. 
The tube for a large Ox should be upwards of six feet 
long, as that is about the length requisite to reach the bot¬ 
tom of his stomach. 

The method recommended by Mr. Youngs for curing this 
complaint, is, to take three-fourths of a pint of olive-oil, and 

a pint of melted butter, or hogslard, and pour this mixture 
down the throat of the beast; and, if no favorable change 
be produced in a quarter of an hour, repeat the dose. For 
Sheep, about a gill should, in like manner, be given, and 
the dose repeated, if necessary. Mr. Young asserts this to 
be a specific, which will not fail of a cure in half an hour. 

To prevent this disorder, cattle should not be turned a t 
first with empty stomachs into rich pastures; nor should 
they be allowed to feed on potatoes and some other roots, 
without their being first steam-boiled, or cut in pieces. 
Where a beast, however, happens to get one of these in its 
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throat, which cannot be forced dow^ take a smooth pliable 
rod and make a knob on the end, by winding and tying rags 
round it, and run this down its throat into the stomachy 
which will force all before it into that receptacle. 

The staggers are easily known by the drowsiness, lethar¬ 
gy, and staggering gait of the animal. ^This disorder is 
sometimes occasioned by plethora, or fullness of blood, and 
sometimes it is seated on the brain; in which case it is in¬ 
curable, unless by trapaning. In the former case, the rem¬ 
edy is to keep the*beast housed, and to bleed and purge it 
sufficiently. * 

For wounds of cattle, see Wounds. 

The overflowing of the gall , which is sometimes called 
the yellows or jaundice f is known by the yellow tinge in the 
tnouth and eyes; and sometimes the whole body assumes a 
yellowish cast. The nose is dry; the udder of the Cow be¬ 
comes swollen, and yields but little milk, which also be¬ 
comes yellow and curdled, on being boiled; and sometimes 
the fore-teeth become very loose. 

The beast affected with this disorder shcmld be housed, 
and have two of three gentle purges; then give it, twice a 
day, a pint of beer in which has been infused, for three or 
four days, about an ounce to each quart of the filings of iron, 
and a small quantity of hardsoap. Let the beast be well 
kept during the time with warm messes of bran, and other 
nourishing food; to which some olive-oil, or other purgative 
medicine should be added, if the beast be costive. 

For curing this disorder, Mr. Deane directs to take an 
egg and empty it of* its white, retaining its yolk, and fill the 
cavity with equal quantities of soot, salt, and black-pepper; 
draw out the tongue of the beast, and with a smooth stick 
push the egg down its throat. Repeat this two or three 
mornings, and, he says, it will seldom fail of a cure. * 

Sometimes, however, this disorder does not yield to the 
yower of medicine; but at length turns to the black jaun - 
dice t which is incurable. 

The disorder called red water , or voiding bloody ujfoe, it 
is believed, has seldom or never prevailed in this Country. 
Its attacks are mostly on young beasts, which in that case 

are seen leaving the herd, and exhibiting frequent ineffect¬ 
ual attempts to vbid urine. 

The British practice has been to house the beast, and 
give it two doses of glauber-salts, of a pound each, in two 
succeeding days: But this practice is condemned in * The 
Complete Grazier and, instead of purgatives, strong decoc¬ 
tions of Peruvian or whiteoak bark and alum are recom¬ 
mended to be given, in such quantities, and at such times^ 
as the violence of the disease may require. 
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The fiantaaie is kno#h by the panting or heaving of the 
animal’s flanks, which is accompanied with trembling and a 
decay of flesh. House the beast, and give it, every six 
hours, during the continuance of the chilly symptoms, a 
quart of warm strong beer, in which a table-spoonful of 
laudanum, anothlk of ground ginger, and two of the spirits 
of hartshorn have been infused. The beast should be fed 
on sweet hay, and well littered. Its drink should be warm 
water, with a little nitre dissolved in it,yf there-be symp¬ 
toms of fever. As it gains strength, let it out in the middle 
of the day, until such time as it^as fully recovered. 

The inflammation of the liver is indicated by fever, diffi¬ 
cult breathing, a swelling near the shorter ribs, and in 
Cows, a remarkable distension about the womb. Cattle 
affected with this disorder will never faten. It is sometimes 
hereditary in certain breeds; in which case, it is incurable. 

In the work last mentioned, it is recommended to house the 
beast, bleed it profusely, and give it the following medicine 
in a tepid state, viz. 

Saltpetre and glauber-salts, of each two ounces $ Venice 
treacle, mithridate, and white ginger, pulverized, of each 
one ounce; let these be boiled in three pints of water, in 
which may be gradually added, one gill of oil of sweet* 
almonds; the whole being stired together. This is sufficient 
for one dose, which should be repeated the succeeding day. 
Warm messes of bran should be the principal diet of the 
beast, till it has recovered. 

The inflammation of the lunge is known by a shortness * 
of breath, and a painful cough. The animal looks dull; the 
skin is hot and harsh; and a copious discharge of thick 
ropy phlegm issues from its mouth. House the beast* bleed 
^plentifully, and give it a dose composed of the flour of 
rolphur, balsam of sulphur, syrup of coltsfoot, and oil of 
sweet-almonds, of each an ounce, blended together. If the 
above treatment produce no visible alteration in eighteen 
hours, repeat it. Probably any other purge would answer, 
as well as the above. Let the beast be kept comfortable, 
and have some exercise every day, till it recover. * \ 

The locked jaw is similar to that in the human frame, is 
caused by similar means, and requires a similar treatment. 

If the beast be hardy, opiate frictions, and dashing on of 
cold water, is recommended. If it be of slender constitu¬ 
tion, opiate frictions, and warm fomentations of the part 
affected, is directed. As the beast cannot swallow, let 
gruel be poured down its throat with a horn, till the disor¬ 
der is removed. 

The indications of colda in cattle, to which they are most¬ 
ly liable in the Sgring, are hollowness of the flanks, rough¬ 
ness of the egat, heat of the breath, and runing at the eyes. 
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House the beast, keep it warm, and'If It be very feverish, 
bleed It pretty freely, and let its drink be warm* and have 
some nitre dissolved in it. Expose it to the air, at first, in 
the middle of pleasarft days, when recovering* 

Cattle are sometimes poisoned by eating poisonous plants, 
or by being bit with Mad-dogs, &c. In tft latter case, if 
tfofe wounded part be cut away shortly after the bite, and 
then be kept open for some time, it is, peril aps, the only 
effectual remedy. ®r. Crouse's prescription for curing the 
bite of M^d-dogs, as made public in pursuance of a law of 
this State, is believed by many to be effectual, and is cer¬ 
tainly worth the trial. It is believed, that any medicine * 
which is very strongly anti-spasmodic, if given plentifully, 
jwmI in proper season, will counteract the effects of the bite 
or mad animals. 

For the bite of Rattlesnakes and most other vipers, a 
plentiful dose, and repeated when necessary, * f of olive-oil, 
has been found effectual, in most cases. 

Other diseases of Neat-cattle, it may not be amiss to 
mention, which have, at times, prevailed in particular pla¬ 
ces. Some years since, a very fatal disease, which princi¬ 
pally attacked Calves in the Fall, and yearlings in May and 
June, and sometimes older cattle, prevailed in Connecticut. 

It was called '(he mortification. Those in the best condition 
were most liable to it. 

Its symptoms were, an aversion to move, a swelling, most 
commonly in the region of the kidney, but sometimes in 
the shoulder, leg, flank, or side, See.; and in a short time 
the beast died with little pain, but with a very feeted smell. 

On examining the swellings, they were 1 found to contain a 
jelly and black blood. The cause was ascribed to fulness 
of habit, and a too-sudden change from indifferent pastures^ 
into such as were very rich. Bleeding was recommended 
as a preventive. No cure was discovered. 

A disease, something similar to the r above, prevailed, 
about sixty years since, in the north of England, which was 
commonly called the black qubrler. Bleeding was found a 
preventive; but in very few instances was a cure effected, 
after the beast was seized with the disorder. This was 
ascribed to too much succulent food, when given to beasts 
of full habit. 

It would seem, generally, that cattle in a plethoric state, 
when overfed with rich food, or when too suddenly surfeited 
with it, are suddenly indisposed, and carried off before re¬ 
lief can be given. There are, however, epidemics among 
cattle, as well as among Men, the precise causes of which 
may oftentimes be difficult to ascertain. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is believed, that among the horned race, either plen¬ 
tiful bleeding, or purging, or both, will be found a prevent- 
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ive, and in moat instances a cure, of the maladies which arc 
usually most fatal to them, from too full habit. 

When Oxen are long and hardly drove in muddy roads; 
particularly where the soil is calcareous, they are liable to 
a soreness between their claws. This will make the beast 
lame; and, whdfc discovered, the part should be cleansed, 
and healed with some proper ointment. Sometimes, from 
inattention to this, the part becomes horny; in this case, 
the hard parts must be cut away, ani^the wounded flesh 
cured. 

A general indication of health in Neat-cattle is a moist 
• or wet nose, and when this is found dry, it is a certain 
symptom of disease of some kind or other. 

Cows have some diseases which are peculiar to them; ' 
such as those attendant on calving, and such as affect the* 
udder. Sec. 

»The udder is divided into as many apartments as there 
are teats, so that if one or more of these are diseased, this 
does not affect the rest. The milk of one teat may be 
good, and that of another bad. The udders of Cows may be 
injured in various ways, and swellings and inflammations 
are the usual consequences. These must be removed, or 
the beast will be in danger. 

*, Mr. Deane, speaking of hard swellings in the udder, 
which he calls the garget , recommends making a rowel or 
seton in the dewlap, and inserting therein a piece of the 
, root of mechoacan , as large as a nutmeg, with a string fast* 
ened to it, so that it may be. drawn out when the cure is 
effected; and this, he says, will cause a revulsion of the 
humor in the udder into the orifice in the dewlap, where k 
ilfIll be discharged. When the cure is" effected, the piece 
of root is to be drawn out by the string. Probably a com- 
*mon rowel, placed in the breast or dewlap, would answer 
- the same' purpose. 

Where hard tumors have formed, the Compiler* of « The 

Comfilete Grazier 9 recommend, to take of common hem¬ 
lock (conium maculatum) dwarf or roundleaved mallow 

(malva ratundifoiia) and common millilot (trifolium milli - 
\otusJ of each a handful, and boil them in water; with this 
wash the tumor, after it has opened; the water to be as 
warm as the beast can bear it; and, after thus cleaosing the 
part, cover it with a plaister of basilicon ointment. 

The following is also recommended in the lastmentioned 
work, in obstinate cases of ulcerated udders: Take gum- 
ammoniac, gurrvgalbanum, castile soap, and extract of hem¬ 
lock, of each one ounce; form them into eight bolosses, and 
give one every morning and evening. 

. It is observed in the same work,, that Internal remedies 
are always necessary where the udder and teats are co&~ 
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siderably inflamed, and for this purpose another internal 
medicine is mentioned, viz , Four ounces of nitre mixed 
' with a pound of common salt ; give two table-spoonfuls of 
this, powdered, in a gallon of thin watergruel, every three 
hours. , 

Where the inflammations are less violent, and exhibit no 
symptom of increasing rapidly, it may answer to annoint 
the udder frequently, during the day, with fresh butter; or 
with a salve made of an ounce of castilesoap, dissolved in 
a pint of sweet milk, over a gentle fire; or wkh an oint¬ 
ment made with the juice of the leaves of the thorn, mixed 
with hogslard; or the tumor may be annointed with a little 
mixture of camphor and blue ointment; and let about half 
a drachm of calomel be given, in a hornful of warm beer, 
if the malady increase. 

Where the teats are only sore, they may be washed with 
soapsuds, and rubed with an ointment made of whiteledH 
and goosegrease; or fresh butter would, perhaps, do as 

well. 

The proper position for the Calf to lie in the calf-bed 
has already been mentioned $ Where, therefore, it is not pre* 
sented in this position, at the time for its birth, and by rea¬ 
son of this the Cow cannot deliver her burden, it becomes 
necessary, if possible, to place it properly. Where‘this 
cannot bis done, the method of extracting it by a hook fixed 
in the under jaw, as before mentioned, may be frequently 
successfully practised. 

Sometimes the hind parts of the Calf are foremost; and 
in this case it is best to extract it in that position, by pro¬ 
per force used for the purpose. Whatever assistance, how¬ 
ever, may be requisite in these cases, should be given with 
oare and judgment, minding to hurt the Cow as little a* 
possible. 

. Another impediment to calving, as noticed in the last* 
mentioned work, is owing to a part of the natural passage 
becoming of so horny or firm a texture, that it will not 

yield or distend. When on due examination this is found 
to be the case, insert a sharp-pointed penknife, with the 
forefinger to the back of it, to guide it correctly, and with 
this carefully cut the horny circle through, which will im¬ 
mediately give the animal the requisite relief, if proper 
assistance be also given. 

In this case, as in others where the passage is wounded, 
•r tom, it should be bathed with a pint of camphorated 
spirit of wine, injected with a syringe; the beast should be 
housed and kept moderately warm, and well and dryly 
littered, and be fed with wholesome nourishing food, and 
with drink a little warmed. 
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The falling dovm of the calf bed frequently happens after 
a laborious birth ; though mme Cows are naturally disposed 
to this disorder. Where this is apprehended) it is directed, 
in the lastmentioned work, that the Cow should be carefully 
watched, and the placenta, or cleaning, removed without 
effusion of blood. Alter which the Operator may gently 
replace the calf'bed, taking care not to withdraw his hand 
till ihe tormer begins to feel warps. 

The following dralt may then be given s Of bayberrles, 
pulverised gentianroot, and corrianderseeda* each an onnqe; 
of aniseed and juniper berries, each two.ounces; together 
with half a pound ot treacle, and the whole put into, three 
pints oi strong beer. After this, it is advisable to lead the 
beast gently down a hill, if one be near, which will assist 
much in placing the calf-bed in its proper place, and render 
the application of stays to the womb unnecessary. 

• Where the call-bed, however, comes down, and no im¬ 
mediate aid can be had, the parts expose^ should be laid 
on, and kept covered with, a linen cloth; and, when replac¬ 
ed, bathed with a mixture of new-milk and spirits; after, 
Which, the above treatment may be pursued. 

Some Cows have a peculiar shape of the binder parts« 
ivtypk tends to produce this : malady; and, in such case, it 
is perhaps difficult u> prevent it, unless it can be done by 
keeping their binder parts higher than usual, while confined 
to their stalls, about the period of gestation. 

The fiuerficral fever is caused by taking cold, whilp 
calving. Cows thus affected should have housing and good 
treatment, as has been directed in other cases, and the head 
Should be placed highest, in order to assist the natural dis¬ 
charges, In other respects, they should be treated as in 
cases of violent colds, except that no blood should be taken, 
unless, perhaps, in violent cases, and then only at the com* 
mencement of the disorder. 

Close attention should be paid to Cows, as well as to 
the females of other kinds of cattle, about their periods of 

gestation. They often then stand in need of some skilful 
aids, whch, it rendered in due seasQn, may save their lives; 
and which, if not thus afforded, may be of essential loss to 
the Owner. v 

Calves are also liable to some diseases, and, in some 
Countries, to such as do not prevail in others. In this, it ia 
believed, they are subject to but few. One, however, which 
frequently attacks them, is looseness or scouring ,. It ia 
sometimes caused by their having the milk of the Dam too 
soon; sometimes, by too frequent changes of the milk 
which is given. 

# One method of cure is to stint the animal of its food, and 
give it once or twice, while fasting, a hard boiled egg, 
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mashed fine and well mixed with its milk. Another directs, 
that powdered chalk, mixed with wheat-flour, and made 
into balls with gin (brandy would seem to be better) be 
given the animal, as a safe medicine. 

Calves are also liable to cold*; in which case they should 
have a treatment similar to older Neat-fcattie. 

We have read a theoretical essay, of the late Dr. Ru*h^ 
on the diseases of cattle, writen with his usual ability. His 
theory is this: That similar causes produce similar diseases 
in the Human, and in the brute, creation; and that the most 
proper cure for the disease, in either case, is pretty much 
the same. He also contends, that the diseases ot each are 
often simultaneous; produced by the same generally-pre¬ 
vailing causes. 

We are aware, that the most eminent of the Descend¬ 
ants of Afiscula/iiu* have laid the foundation of their fame 
on some new theory, often more or less incorrect; but we 
are induced to concede to this, as being fundamentally true, 
and worthy of due consideration by all who attempt the 
healing art, upon cattle of every description. 

We shall merely add, that in Norfolk county, in England, 
which is famous for its numbers of Neat-cattle, the /tolled 
breed is in almost* universal use. The Cows of this breed 
are excelent milkers; and their inability to be misctiivious, 
from their want of horns, would seem to entitle them to a 
preference. 

Mr. P. Coofter , of Newjersey, however, deprives his 
horned cattle of their horns, when he thinks proper, by 
taking the Calves, when about a month old, and the horns 
have risen above the skin, and cuting off the knobs close 
with a chisel; then, with a sharp gouge, paring them off 
clean to the bone, Bearing the wounds thus made, and filling 
them with hogslard, which completes the operation. 

In the foregoing observations, which are rather miscella¬ 
neous in point of fordo, no attention has been paid to the 
various terms which many English Farmers and Graziers 
apply to cattle of different kinds, ages, and conditions, fur¬ 
ther than such terms are usual in this Country. We have 
plain English enough for ev«?ry purpose of this kind; and 
there is no need of Farmers having a vocabulary for cattle, 
eonsisting of barbarous words, which none but themselves 
would be likely to understand. 

NETTLE ( Urtica .J It is said, that this plant is more 
productive in fibre, than hemp, on a given quantity of 
ground. That the texture of its fibre is finer and stronger, 
titan that of hemp, has been long known to the early Set¬ 
tlers on the Mohawk river; as this plant greatly abounded 
in, the rich, mucky, new lands in that quarter, before they 
' 
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were cleared. As much as thirty years ago, we have seen 
eloth made from the nettle, which appeared to be aa soft 
as that made of flax. 

The plant teems to grow most naturally in moist mellow 
loam, which contains a large proportion of vegetable'earth. 
It may be raised from the seed, or the root, as it is a hardy 
perennial. 

Mr. Qreenc says the seed should be sowed in the Spring, 
nnd that the roots should be planted in the Fall ; that, if the 
fibre is wanted for the finest fabrics, the plant should be cut 
while fa) full flower; but, if only for common use, it will 

yield more by standing till fully ripe; that, after being cra¬ 
dled, which is the most proper way to cut it, the stalks 

should lie on the ground, in order that their stinging quali¬ 
ty be thus removed; that it is roted in the same manner as 
hemp, but requires a longer time for this purpose; and that 
it -is not affected by the! inclemency of the weather. 

It is believed that this plant may b$ cultivated to great 
advantage, particularly in soils where it grows in its natural 
state. 

It should, however, be observed, that the culture of it has 
been patented by Mr. Whitlow; but, how far the knowledge 
that has long existed, in regard to its valuable qualities, 
may interfere with his supposed right to monopolise its 
culture, we pretend not to say* 

That superior intelligence, however, which may have en¬ 
abled him to perceive the value of the plant, when properly 
cultivated, and to excite public attention in its favor, enti¬ 
ties him to particular consideration, and the thanks of his 
Country. 

NEW HORSE-HOEING HUSBANDRY. In the year 

1731, Mr. Tult } an ingenious Farmer of Greatbritain, pub¬ 
lished a book under this title; and, afterwards, further sup¬ 
plementary essays on the same subject; the object of which 
was, to introduce a new system of husbandry, particularly 
in the culture of wheat. His method is this: 

The ground is ploughed into ridges of about five, six, or 
seven feet wide, and then smoothed with the harrow; then 
the seed is sown in straight lines by a drill in small furrows, 
about two inches deep; two of these furrows being placed 
together, at the distance of about nine inches, with an in¬ 
terval between these and the next two of about two feet; 
so that a horse-hoe, or a horse-plough, can be run between 
them. As the seeds are droped by the drill-plough, they 
are covered by little harrows, which are fjstened to the 
plough, and follow after it. The horse-hee has already 
been mentioned. 

✓ 
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After the plants of wheal have got to a proper size in the 
Ball, the horse-hoe, or plough, is run close to the plants, on 
each side of the double rows, and the furrows are turned 
{rom them; and thus, Mr. Tull says, the growing grain 
should be left during Winter; it being, by this process, laid 
so dry, that it will be in no danger of being thrown out of 
ground by the Winter-frost. 

Early in the Spring, the earth is to be turned to the 
rows; then in May, from them; and in June to them again. 
Some weeds, which will rise between the double rows and 
round the stalks, must be taken out by hand- 

This culture, Mr. Tull says, is equally well applied to 
barley and some other kinds of grain. For barley, it has 

been found to answer very well here; but for wheat, in 
particular, it will not answer. It makes this grain grow so 
rank and thrifty, and continue so much beyond the usual 
time in the green state, that it generally becomes blasted or 
mildewecL Probably the same fate would, in some measure, 
attend this kind of culture, with regard to rye, if a culture 
so expensive could, in this Country, be afforded to that 
grain. 

Mr. Tull 9 s leading principle is, that frequent ploughings 
have the same effect on lands as manuring; and this, in 
genera], is believed to be correct, though not equally so in 
all soils; that by this constant ploughing, or horse-hoeing^ 
the lands will be sufficiently and constantly manured; that 
soils not very rich can, in this way, be made to produce 
very large crops; and, what is sometimes important, they 
can thus be made to produce the same crops every year; 
as the ground is ploughed up again, as soon as the grown 
crop has been harvested. 

Although the husbandry of Mr. Tull will probably never 
come into general use in Greatbritain, where, from the 
coolness of the Summers it will always answer best; yet, 
the drill* plough, and the method recommended by him, of 
ploughing among plants, are each founded in an accurate 
knowledge of good husbandry; and the latter will ever be 
found best in the cultivation of many plants; such as beans, 
Indian corn, carrots, cabbages, potatoes, See.; and, no doubt, 
barley, and probably some other kinds of grain, may in this 
manner be successfully cultivated. 

Mr. Deane says he has cultivated barley in this way, and 
never had less than forty bushels to the acre. 

NURSERY. It would seem to be the better plan, to 
make a nursery on such ground as is but illy suited to the 
growth of the trees to be raised; for,*by afterwards placing 
them in a soil that is natural to them, they will grow mere 
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thriftily, than tree* raised in a mirsury where t&e soil is 
suitable to their growth. 

See Orchard, for a case mentioned by Mr. Peters; and 
also, Plumtree, for another mentioned by Mr. Livingston; 
where this point is more fully illustrated. 

Let the ground be ploughed very deeply, early in tho 
Fall, and be well mellowed; then lay the seeds, or stones, 
along in straight rows, and let them be laid plentifully, ill 
order that enough may come up. The next year, they are 
to be thined, so as to stand at proper distances, and the 
ground is to be kept hoed, and clear of weeds and grass. 
After they have had one Summer’s growth, they may be 
cut off near the ground, for grafting. 

See Grafting. 

Inoculation, may also, at this growth, be successfully per* 
formed on them. 

See Inoculation. 

They should afterwards be kept clear of weeds and grass* 
by hoeing among them, until they are transplanted. 

Where snows fall deep, they art apt to bend down the 
young trees, and make them crooked. The best remedy 
for this is, to drive down stakes, proportionate to the height 
of the young trees, and tie them to these in such manner, 
that the bark will not be injured by the string, n6r by rubing 
against the stakes. This is to be done after grafting them- 

Some sow the seeds, or stones, on a small spot, and after¬ 
wards plant them out in the nursery. This may be best 
for stone-fruit; buf, for appletrees, sowing the seeds in the 
pumace is the easiest method, and answers as well as any; 
and for other seeds, or for acorns, if oaks are to be raised 
in a nursery, the above method will answer very well. 

Many trees are propagated from the slips, or cutings, 
such as the Lombardy-puplar, mulberry, and others. 

For raising appletrees, in this way, see Slips. 

NUTRIMENT OF FOOD. The parts of food, whence 
nourishment is derived, consist of gelatine, albaihen, and 

the saccharine matter. 

In a course of Lectures, delivered by Mr. Davy, before 

the Board of Agriculture, in England, he pointed out, from 
his own analysis, the quantity of nutritive matter contained 
in various seeds, roots, and grasses, used as food for Man 
or beast. 

From this, it appears, that the best wheat contains ninety- 
five parts in one hundred of nutritive matter; good barley, 
ninety-two; rye, seventy-nine; oats, seventy-four; peas, and 
beans, fifty-seven; j&tatoes, twenty-five; beets, fourteen; 
carrots, nine; turnips, from four to six; cloyer, four; fio^ 
rin, six; and other grasses, from two to five. 


. 
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- Wheat weighs sixty pounds to the bushel, and turnips 
about forty. Thus, it Would seem, that as much nourish* 
ment is to be derived from one bushel of wheat, as from 
about twenty-seven of turnips. This, however, is not the 
case. 

What is called the stimulous produced by distention must 
be taken Into the account, in forming a proper estimate of 
the effects produced, in supporting life, by any kind of food; 
.and it Js on this account that, perhaps, fourteen bushels of ~ 
turnips, particularly when boiled, would sustain life as long, 
or faten as much, as one bushel of wheat. - 


o. 

OAK (Qaereus ) Mr. Green, in his < Catalogue of plants 
indigenous to the State of Newyork,* enumerates fifteen 
different kinds of oak, to wit; the common white, the swamp, 
the yelfow-ohesnut, the scarlet, the Spanish downy-red, the 
long-stalked, the scrub or barren, the large-fruited, the 
rock-chesnut, the rcfck, the mos$y-cup, the various-leaved, 
the black-jack, the post-white, and the pinoak. 

With some of the above kinds we are not acquainted. 
The black-jack abounds hr the middle States. 

There is also the liveoak of the Southern States, which is 
uncommonly hard, when dried, very durable, and esteemed 
the best for shipbuilding. 

The swampoak is very firm, tough, and durable; and, 
when cultivated, it should be in such grounds as those m 
which it naturally grows. 

The whiteoak, which grows in moist uplands, is bf rapid 
growth, firm in texture as any of the northern oaks, and is 

mostly cultivated. 

The liveoak should be cultivated where it naturally 
grows. 

See Forest, for an appfpved method of cultivating the 
•ak. 

It may also be planted in nurseries, and then transplant¬ 
ed, at pleasure. 

Mr. Forsyth , in speaking of those which are raised in 
^nurseries, says, it is a generally-received opinion, that when 
an oak looses its tap-root, in transplanting, it never produces 
another; but this be found to be a mistake. He transplant¬ 
ed a bed of oak-plants into a fresh bed, cuting off the tap¬ 
roots near the small fibres shooting from ttfem. The second 
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year afterwards, he headed down one-half of the plants, and 
'the other half he left to Nature. 

For his method of heading dmm, nee Fruit trers. 

During the first season, those which were headed down 
made shoots six feet in length, and covered the tops of the 
old stems, leaving only a slight cicatrix; and produced new 
tap-roots upwards of two feet long. The others, which 
were not headed down, did not grow to one-fourth Of this 
length. He further says, that when the former were 
eighteen feet high, the latter were only five. This case is 
cited by him, as a striking instance of the superiority of 
his method of heading down over the Common method of 
managing trees. 

His method of curing or restoring old, hollow, and di*-» 
eased trees, which are partly dead, is also generally appli¬ 
cable to the oak 

For the method of doing this, see also Fruit-trees. 

The Farmer, who finds his stock of good oak timber 
growing more scarce, should turn his attention to the 
means of replenishing his farm with this valuable timber. 
When planted on little heights and declivities, he may find 
the growth of oaks ornamental to his farm, as well as pro^ 
fitable, by raising its value; and it may afford him much 
pleasure, in hh more advanced years, to observe their in¬ 
creased dimensions, while in his mind he rolls back the 
wheels of time to that period when the oaks were but 
acorns in his hand. 

The hark of the whiteoak is best for taning. The inner 
bark of it, when reduced to a powder, and administered in 
the manner of the Peruvian bark, answers nearly the same 
purpose; but the doses must be larger. 

The juice of the galls of the shrub-oak is excelent, for 
making the best ink, and is also a component part in black 
dyes. They are formed by an insect’s depositing its eggs in 
the tender rind of the twigs of the tree; and, through the 
wound thus made, this black juice oozes, and forms a 
tumor, sometimes as large as a walnut, in the heart of 
which the young insect is to be found. 

The acorns for planting, for raising the oak, should be 
gathered as soon as they fall iniAutumn, and kept in moist 
sand during the Winter, in a place where they will be free 
from frost; and those only which have sprouted should be 
planted the next Spring. The sprouts should not be suffer- 
ed to dry, before the acorns are put in the ground. 

A strong moist soil is requisite for raising the common 
whiteoak, to perfection. Grounds for raising the bdst oaks, 
of any kind, should always be those where they grow most 
thriftily, in a state of nature, if such can be always ascer¬ 
tained. 
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OATS (Ayena.J The clear profits to be obtained, from 
this crop, can never be very great § for, although fifty and 
sometimes sixty bushels may be raised on an acre; still the 
value of the crop, according to the usual price obtained for 
eats, is of no great amount. Their principal recommenda¬ 
tion is, that they are an excelent food for Horses, particu¬ 
larly in traveling, being of a loosening nature ; while most 
ether grains are binding* 

Oats require a soil, and a climate, sufficiently moist. 
Dry, gravelly, or sandy soils are the most unfit for this 
grain; and particularly where drought is apt to prevail, 

during the growing of the crop. 

In most climates, it is best to sow oats as soon as the 
ground can be properly prepared in the Spring; but, where 
drought is not to be expected, they may be sown at any 
time that will enable the crop to ripen before the close of 
the season. 

The crop should be harvested rather green, as this makes 
the straw much better for fodder, without any injury to the 
grain. Gypsum is a suitable manure for the crop. It is 
usual to sqjv two bushels of seed to the acre; but we have 
seen very good crops raised, where only half this allowance 
of seed was sown. Probably, about a bushel and a half is 
sufficient. 

Oats are usually considered as being rather a scourger of , 
the ground; but we believe ^his is a mistake. We have 
seep a piece of land, which was intervale, however, sowed 
eighteen years successively with this grain, without ma¬ 
nure, and without any sensible diminution of the crop. 

At the same time, when wheat is sown immediately after 
oats, the latter crop will be lessened more in product, than 
by any other crop which could h^ve preceded it. 

As it is usually thought necessary for every Farmer to 
raise some oats; and as the crop can never be very profita¬ 
ble, unless attended with but little labor; perhaps the best 
plan may frequently be found, to select some suitable 
ground, and keep it yearly sown with this crop; particularly 
where gypsum can be profitably applied as a manure. 

Let the gypsum be sown on the ground after the crop is 
harrowed in. As soon as it is harvested, this manure will 
produce a growth of white-clover, which will be of consider¬ 
able value for Fall-feeding. 

Early in the next Spring, turn the ground parefully over, 
harrow another crop, and sow gypsum as before; and so 
on, year after year. Let the ground be ploughed but one 
way; let the lands be of uniform width, and the gathering 
and parting furrows alternate, as directed under article 
Ploughing. 
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The quantity of gypsum to be applied, yearly, should be 
such as will produce the largest crops which can grow, 
without lodging; and these will probably average about 
fitly or sixty bushels to the acre. 

This method, where the ground is suitable for the pur¬ 
pose* will* as we believe, yield the utmost profit that can bd 
realized from the culture of oats. 

It may be advisable to steep the seed, before sowing, in 
some fertilizing liquor; such as a solution of saltpetre, or 
old urine kept for the purpose, or lie of Wood-ashes, or all 
these united; and then dried with a sprinkling ol gypsum. 

See also, Barley, for another successful method of 
steeping that grain, before sowing, which, no doubt, may be 
found equally beneficial for oats. 

A change of seed should also be attended to; for this 
grain, like most others, degenerates by long sowing in the 
same place. ' 

Id whatever way oats are cultivated, they require the 
ground to be well stired up and mellowed, and to be in 
good condition. It is a mistaken notion, though entertained 
by many, that slight culture will answer for this crop, or 
that this grain can be cultivated, to any advantage, In poor 
lands, without manure* 

Several kinds of roots may be made very good substi¬ 
tutes for oats, for feeding Horses, at home particularly; 
such as carrots, potatoes, when steamboiled, turnips, Jeru¬ 
salem artichoke, &c. Pumpkins are also excelent for this 
purpose. 

It is also believed that clover hay, when steamboiled, 
would nearly of itself keep Worses in good condition, dur¬ 
ing the Winter season. 

See Steamboiler; Pumpkin, and the articles treating of 

the roots just mentioned, 

OLIVE (Olea) This tree is famous for the production 
of oil. It thrives, well in Italy and the southern pans of 
Prance, and, it is believed, it would grow well in some of 

the Southern States. The Winters here are too severe for 
it. We have, however, a plant which is said to be an ex¬ 
celent substitute. 

See Sunflower. 

It has been found, in France, that immersing the olive- 
fruit in vinegar, before pressing out the oil, will improve 
the quality, aqd add a tenth more to the quantity. 

ONION (Allium.) This root requires a mellow, dry 
soil, and the richer the better. The soil may be a rich 
sand, sandy-loam, dry-loam, ©r gravelly-lohm, or either of 
these earths, of common quality, when strongly manured, 
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will answer. The rich black earths, and mucky grounds, of 
the more northerly and westerly parts of this State, arc 
good for this root. 

We have seen it successfully cultivated in light, black, 
swampy grounds, when laid sufficiently dry by small open 
ditches, about three rods apart. 

In the parts of this State which we have just mentioned, 
the onion affords very productive crops * and a great pro¬ 
portion of the soil may be fited for its culture. From lour 
to six hundred bushels of this root may be raised to the 
acre. 

The ground selected for this culture should be perfectly 
clear of stones; and, if it contain seeds of weeds, these x 
should be first eradicated by an effectual Summer-fallowing. 
The ploughings, however, for preparing the land, in the 
first instance, need not be deeper than perhaps about three 
inches. 

If the ground be suitably mellow, any further ploughings, 
for succeeding crops, will be unnecessary; all that will be 
found requisite will be, to remellow the ground as deeply, 
and effectually, as it can be done by a heavy iron toothed 
harrow, having the teeth well pointed, and turning forward, 
so as to run about two inches deep. 

.But, 'where the soil is not naturally of the mellow kind, it 
will probably be found best to give the ground one even 
shallow ploughing, and then to make it perfectly fine with 
the harrow, as before mentioned. 

Whatever manure is applied, should be very finely roted, 
clear of the seeds of weeds, and should be well mixed with 
the surface of the soil, by the harrowings. 

After the surface has been finely pulverised with the 
harrow, the ground should be rolled, and then it will be fit 
for the reception of the seed. The sowing should be as 
early as the ground can be completely prepared. 

The common method of commiting the seeds to the 
earth is pretty well understood; but this is a tedious opera¬ 
tion. The seeds should be drilled in, in rows about ten or 
twelve inches apart, by a small hand-drillplough, made for 
the purpose, as described under Drill- husbandry. 

This machine may be made to drill in two rows at once, 
which would enable one Hand to go over, perhaps, two or 
three acres in a day. The seeds should be drilled in pretty 
thickly, for fear they may not all vegetate, and covered 
about half an inch deep. If the growing plants are found to 
stand too thick, they must be thined by hand, when the first 
weeding commences. 

This is the most laborious operation in the whole process 
of raising this root, as well aa some others; but here w t 
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propose another laborsaving implement, in the shape of 
a small hand-weedingplougb, which is described under 
Plough. This is to be pushed along by hand, tuning fur-' 
rows on each side of the rows, as near as may be found ad¬ 
visable • turning the furrows first from the rows, and then 
back to them, in order the more completely to throw all 
the roots of the young growth of weeds out of the footing 
they may hare got-in the soil. 

Every part of the interval between the rows should, in 
this manner, be cut with this plough; after which it would 
probably be found requisite to use a small narrow iron* 
toothed rake, tor the purpose of completely separating the 
roots of the weeds from the soil. When this has been per¬ 
formed, the cleansing of the rows of the weeds growing 
among them, which the plough could not touch, and also 
the tbining of the rows, must be performed by hand* 

When the weeds begin to rise again, this operation must 
be repeated, and again, if it be necessary, as no weeds 
should be suffered to grow among the crop. 

Old grounds never can be completely cleared of weeds, as 
some kinds seem to grow spontaneously; but, where none 
are suffered to go to seed, the trouble of extirpating such 
as do rise will not be very difficult. 

In raising this root, some plant them in holes, about ten 
inches apart, so as to form rows each way, puting about 
eight seeds in each hole. 

This, where the cultivation is all performed by handlebar, 
is the easiest, both in seeding the ground, and afterwards 
in weeding it, as the weedinghoe can be run each way be¬ 
tween the bunches or bills; but the product will be found 
the greatest, where the crop is raised in rows, r whether 
drilled ill, as above directed, or planted by hand. 

By the use of the drill, and weeding-plough, as above 
described, in raising the crop, it is believed that one-half 
of the labor usually bestowed on the culture of this root 
would be saved ; and that thereby the Farmer could proba¬ 
bly afford his onions for about thirty cents a bushel; a sum 
which is not more than a third of the price they usually 
command in our markets. 

The culture of this root, upon somewhat of an extensive 
scale, and agreeably to the above directions, would, no 
doubt, be found very profitable in some situations, where a 
ready market could be had for the crop, and where the soil 
was suitable for its cultivation. 

When the stalks have become dead and dry, the onions 
will have ceased to grow, and then they should be pulled, 
and laid on the ground some days, to dry and harden, be¬ 
fore they are carried in. 
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Those which have thick necks and the bulbous part small, 
end are commonly called scalUom^ may as well be left ia 
the ground during the Winter, as they will continue green 
till that time: They will stand the frost; and the next 
Spring will grow in their places to be good onions; or they 
may then be taken up and set in a bed made for that pur¬ 
pose. At all events, they are good for nothing, without a 
second year’s growth. 

There is a kind of onion which, instead of bearing seedy 
hears bunches of small onions on its top, and these being 
preserved, and set out thcrtnext year, grow to be large, and 
their tops again bear the small ones. Probably these are 
best calculated for more southerly climates, though they 
grow very well in this. 

In the Fall, after the onions have been dried, and the tops 
cut off, they are to be carried in and spread over a floor; 
end, at The commencement of cold weather, put into 
casks, and set in a place where they will not freeze. A 
little freezing, however, will not essentially injure them. 
The place where they are kept, should not, at all events, 
be too warm and moist, as this will cause them to rot. If 
they be kept where they are somewhat frozen, they should 
not be disturbed in their frozen state; but the better way is, 
not to suffer them to be frozen, but to keep them in a tem¬ 
perature a little above the freezing point. 

Those which are shiped from Newengland, for market, 
are usually tied up in wisps of straw, and if they be bung 
up in this way they will, perhaps, keep longer than any 
other. If they incline to sprout, sear the roots with a hot 
Iron, which will stop their growth. 

To obtain seed from the onions, plant them in the Spring 
in beds, about nine inches, apart. Take the largest and 
soundest for this purpose, and keep them clear of weeds 
while growing. When they have come to a head, tie them 
loosely to stakes drove down for that purpose; otherwise 
they will fall to the ground, and then the seeds will not 
come to perfection. 

A bed thus prepared, and .cultivated, wilt last many years; 

and the seeds which it produces will be better as the bed 
grows older. For the purpose, however, of preserving the 
bed, it must be protected from the severity of the Winter, 
by covering the onions over with earth, to the depth of 
about three inches, or more if requisite; and, in the Spring, 
they are to be uncovered again. If any of them happen to 
die, their place is to be supplied by seting others in their 
stead. 

It is said that soot, and ashes are, each, very good ma¬ 
nures for onions. Apply these when the bulb begins to 
form. 
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Mr. Deane says be tried common sca-salt upon them, 
without effect; but perhaps the manner, or rime, of the ap- 
plication, or the quantity applied, was improper. 

We are unacquainted with the particular effects which 
gypsum would have upon thi* crop; but, most probably, 
one evil effect it would have would be the spontaneous pro¬ 
duction of white-clover. 

It is most probable that well-roted and fermented com¬ 
posts, formed of such materials as are most suitable to the 
soil, wifi always be found the best manure for this root; 
and, in order to ensure the gntatest crops, the,manure 
should be plentifully applied. 

Onions are not an exhausting crop; and they may be 
constantly raised on the same ground. 

It should be added, that some are in the practice of beat¬ 
ing down the tops^ after the roots have attained considerable 
size, for the purpose of making the latter grow^he faster; 
but the practice is undoubtedly injurious, as we have seen 
confirmed by experiment. 

In all the States, more southerly than that of Newyork, 
it has commonly been found necessary to give onions two 
years* growth, in order to rear them to a suitable size. 

We perceive, however, that a method has lately been 
adopted which enables the Cultivator to rear a crop every 
year, on the same ground. This is, to sow the crop about 
the 10th of September, and let it stand over Winter, and 
then it will come to maturity the next season, in rime suffi¬ 
cient to take it off, and sow the ground again. 

This has been successfully practised by Mr. Peters , and 
by Mr. Philip** of Pennsylvania. 

ORCHARD. The most suitable soil, for almost every 
kind of tree grown in the orchard, is that which is warm, 
dry, and fertile. Even light sandy lands are better for the 
purpose, than stiff clays. It is most advisable to make use 

of hilly or uneven grounds, if the soil be suitable, and let 
those which are level be reserved for the plough. 

The first step toward making a valuable orchard is, to 
prepare a nursery of young trees, of the best kinds of fruit, 
and such as are most suitable for the uses to which they 
are to be applied. « 

For an orchard of peach and apricot-trees, see Peach¬ 
tree, and Apricot, 

Trees of this description should never be planted with 
those of a larger growth. The appletree and the peartree 
may grow very well together; and an orchard of these, as 
being the most durable, and susceptible Of being applied to 
more valuable uses, is, generally speaking, entitled to the 
first consideration. 
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The juice of the peach and apricot may be distiled into a 
brandy of pleasant flavor ; but alt ardent spirits are great 
destroyers of the Human Race. Liquors of the vinous kind 
are much less hurtful to the constitution; but far from be¬ 
ing innocent, if taken to excess. f 

In the Letters of Esfireilla, mention is made of a famous 
peartree, that grew at a place called Teignton, in England; 
that from this tree many others of the same variety were 
raised, by engrafting; and that the perry made from these 
trees had frequently been sold, in London, for * Cham- 
fmgne. 

See further, Prrry. * 

Mr. Coofter , of New jersey* has made a liquor from the 
juice of the apple, with other ingredients, which, by Con- 
noiseurs in wine, passed for it, and .was considered of excel- 
cut quality. ' 

See Wl»i. 

Liquors of such quality are not, however, to be made 
from the most common sorts of either pears or apples. 
The choicest kinds of fruit must be selected for such pur¬ 
poses. In searching for fruit-trees, whence scions are to 
lie taken for grafting, in order to raise the most valuable 
fruit-trees, regard should be had to the four following par¬ 
ticulars: First, that the trees bear the best of fruit for 
making either cider or perry; second, that they ripen at 
different times ^ third, that they bear plentifully; and, 
fourth, that they bear every year. 

Trees possessing all these qualities are not every where 
to bn found; but tliey-should be sought for; and, whenever 
found, they alone should be used for obtaining a supply of 
scions, whence to take limbs to make trees after the Chi¬ 
nese method, which we shall presently describe. 

Trees may be found which bear exceient fruit for making 
eider, or perry, and which, when grown to good size, will 
each yield, yearly, from twenty to thirty bushels, or more; 
which is perhaps five times the quantity that the commoh 
sort of such trees usually bear. This is surely a sufficient 
inducement to search for the most valuable fruit-trees, 
when planting an orchard, instead of planting in the com¬ 
mon way. 

For the different methods of grafting, see that article. 

The Chinese method of raising any particular kind of 
appletree is as follows: Take a limb, of suitable size, of 
the tree selected, apd take off the bark all round it, to the 
width of an inch; round this place plaister a bulb of loam, 
say, of. the diameter of eight or ten inches, and bind it 
round with old cloths, or tow, and strings to keep it to its 
place; immediately above this place a vessel, filled with 
water, with such a leak in its bottom as will constantly 

31 
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afford such droping of Ibo water as will keep the bulb iaf~ 
ficientiy wet} Mtd aa *be water leaks out of the vessel let# 
be again replenished* * 

Ip a given time! >o©ta will start from the limb, above the 
place where the bark is taken off, and extend into the bulbf 
and, when they have grown sufficiently* saw off the limb, 
below the roots,- and plant it where it is to grow, Let it 
be fastened, with a cord, to a stake drove slanting into the 
ground, to keep the new tree steady, until such tune as its 
roots btve extended sufficiently for that purposeminding^ 
at the same time, to keep the stake from rubing again** 
the bark. * 

This process is to be commenced at a time suitable for 
having the young tree planted at the proper time in the 
Fall 

This plan will, no doubt, answer equally well fpr pear* 

* trees. The limbs, selected fo? the purpose, shoitd be taken 
from young trees* as soon as their character for fruit and 
bearing is known; if it be true that either limbs, cutingo, 
Itc. will live no longer than their parent stock. 

See Cutings 

It i| advisable to have several different kinds of eider* 
apples, and pears for making perry, in the orchard* ami 
some which ripen sooner than others* in order that more 
time t>e allowed for making these liquors; but it is believed 
best, not to mix different sorts of either together, in making 

* the cider or perry. 

See Cm eh, and Perxy. 

It is observed, in the Letters of Esfirqtifai that* in some of 
the cider-counties in England* the appietrees are not grjft* 
ed at present; but, for rearing young trees* the largest 
seeds which are fouud in the south side of the targe# 
apples, as they hang on the trees, and these of the best 
selections for fruit, are only used for planting $. and that 
from such seeds applctrees are, grown, which produce 
either the same kind of fruit, as that whence the seeds wero 
taken, or other kinds nearly or quite as good. 

Probably it may be found best to plant the seeds, before 
drying, after they are taken from the apples > and for the 
same reasons that the stones of peaches are directed to be: 
planted in that way A few experiments would readily 
ascertain the truth of these matters. 

There is another way of obtaining a much better orchard, 
than the common method of planting trees, without grafting*, 
is calculated to afford: This is* to sot 1 out the trees very 
close, say, not more than eight feet apart, and without any 
regard to rows. As soon as they begin to bear, the charac* 
ter and value of each tree is readily to be known; and a*, 
soon thereafter as may b.e necesiary, let the most wortbfcsa 

. 
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treca be taken aufty, and repeat this operation, at the re* 
maiuing ones increase in s«e, so as to give the growing 
•ones at ail times sqficient room. 

. Iff this way, not more than oqe tree out of six will be 
Teh standing, when the orchaid has acquired a large 
growth; and thus a chance is afforded, of selecting the 
best tree out of every six first planted; while, at the same 
time, the orchard in its infancy affords a much larger pro* 
duct of apples; and the trees* as they are taken away, are 
of some value for fuel. * 

- Some may object to this plan, that the trees would stand 
too thick, at first, for ploughing; that they would not stand 
in rows; and that, when the poorest trees were taken away, 
those left standing would be at more unequal distances, 
than when at first planted? as two or more good trees 
might often be found together, end sometimes too many 
poor ones. * * 

The latter objection is the only one of consequence; and 
it does not possess much weight. Two good trees, where 
fouud next each other, may be left standing; as the growth 
of their limbs will so far become adapted to their situation, 
as to seek room to grow where most room is to be found; 
andy where too many poor trees are lound together, they 
may be all taken down, and have their places supplied with 
grafted trees, selected for the purpose, or with limbs con- 
vetted into trees, after the Chinese method just men¬ 
tioned. * 

Whether the trees stand in rows, or otherwise, is a mat¬ 
ter of no consequence, further than as it regards ploughing 
among them; and we never should advise to plough an 
orchard, more than two or three years alter planting: For, 
if continued longer, the shade of the trees, and the exten¬ 
sion of their roots, will impede the growth of the crops; 
while, at the same time, the roots, and the bark are apt to 
be injured by the' operation of ploughing. 

All that is really necessary, to make a young orchard 
grow thriftily, is to plant it in a good suitable soil, and to 
keep the ground clear of grass and weeds, for some little 
distance round the roots* Orchards which are never plough¬ 
ed, endure the longest. 

Let them be kept as pastures for Calves, for Swine; and 
Sheep may be safely admited, even among young .trees, by 
taking the precaution to give their bodies a coat of lime 
-over the bark, wiib a brush; or a coat of Mr. Foray th'% 
composition of fresh cowdung, old urine, and soapsuds; 
either of which will, as is believed, be found a sufficient 
security against the depredations of Sheep on the bark of 
the trees, or of insects on the leaves. 
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It is perhaps almost unnecessary to observe, that larger 
cattle, which cao reach up to the limbs of the trees, should 
never be suffered to go into the orchard. 

We will suggest another method or planting an orchard,, 
which we be believe would be advantageous. Take young 
trees of the best selected fruit, obtained by grafting, or 
otherwise, and set them in rows, at the distance of ten feet 
each way. 

After they have borne about six years, their increased 
dimensions then requiring more room, let every other tree, 
in each row, be cut down; so as that those left standing 
will be in the quineux ordef, at the distance of about four¬ 
teen feet. 

After these have stood about ten years more, let every 
other one be again taken away; and those remaining will 
then stand in their first order, at the distances of twenty 
feet. * 

When they again require more room, repeat the opera- 
tion; and this again brings those left into the quineux, at 
the distance of about twenty-eight feet, which is sufficiently 
far apart for large trees. 

The advantages of this mode of culture are, that, as 
soon as trees begin to bear, the same extent of ground 
will yield nearly as great a quantity of fruit, as when the 
trees are full grown, but fewer in number; the trees cut 
away will be of considerable value for fuel; and less ground 
is, in this way, sufficient for more constantly affording any 
given quantity of fruit. ' 

The principal disadvantage of the plan is, that about one 
hundred and twenty trees more to the acre will, in the first 
instance, be required; which, if the Farmer raises and grafts 
his own trees, instead of purchasing them, will be about 
twenty dollars to the acre, of additional expense; a trifle, 
when compared with the advantages before mentioned. 

Mr. Coxc % of Newjersey, planted eight orchards, in dif¬ 
ferent ways; and he found that which was planted in the 
manner following, to flourish much beyond all the rest: 
Indeed, be says, it is the most thrifty orchard to be seen in 
the part of the country where he resides. 

The holes for the trees were dug about four feet wide, 
and two spits of the spade in depth; the trees were then 
set in, without any manure under the roots; the earth dug 
out of the holes was alone made use of to fill them up 
again; and then he laid over this, and round the trees, a 
compost made of river-mud, wood-ashes, and a small por¬ 
tion of lime, at the rate of about a common wagon-load for 
every ten trees. 

The three years following, after planting, he cultivated 
the grtJund with Indian Corn. 
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Mr. Peters makes mention of young appletrees taken 
from a clay soil, and transplanted in one more suitable; and 
that they became nDore thrifty than other appletrees, plant¬ 
ed at the same time, and in the same ground, but which 
had been taken from a nursery where the soil was suitable 
for the growth of this tree. 

He also planted some appletrees at the depth of two and 
a half feet; but they did not become thrifty, until roots had 
started out nearer the surface. 

• In order to prevent late frost from destroying the fruit, 
when appletrees are in blossom, or perhaps even after the 

young apple has formed; let some gypsum be strewed^ 

round under the trees, pretty early in the Spring. Common 
salt, it is said, will answer the same purpose. 

A rope of straw, with one end tied round the body of the 
tree, and the other end immersed in a tub of water placed 
underneath? will have a similar effect. 

The effect of gypsum, in particular, when applied for 
this purpose, is, that it attracts the moisture in the air, 
from the blossoms to the earth; as it is well known that 
lands, when lately manured with gypsum, have much hea¬ 
vier dews on them than any others. Salt is said to have 
much the same effect, in attracting moisture. 

It seems to be well ascertained, that raising red-clover in 
apple-orchards, for' the purpose of mowing particularly, 
proves injurious to the trees, and more so to the fruit, 
by causing it to fall off permaturely; but that, if gypsum be 
applied to the growing clover, it will prove less injurious to 
the trees and fruit; and that, if this manure be applied, and 
the clover fed off, neither the trees nor the fruit will be 
essentially injured. 

Mr. PAUifiS) of Pennsylvania, finds Hogs of great use in 
£n orchard of plumb trees. They cause his trees to bear 
plentifully; while, without these animals, the trees bear 
very little. The reason of this is, that the Swine, by eating 
up all the fruit which falls from the trees, destroy the 
young brood of cureulionea deposited in the fruit, which is 
the cause of its early falling off. 

* See Insects. 

Mr. Garriguaj of that State, says he has two orchards of 
the same kinds of fruit; the one more exposed to the east 
winds than the other; and that he has known that, most 
exposed, to bear no jruit, during a season when that wind 
prevailed, while the other bore considerably. 

We have seen orchards as productive of fruit as usual, 
which were never ploughed, but kept constantly for mowing- 
grounds ; but such were on rich soils, though not inclining 
to clay. The Jiorin-graaa would probably be found much 
the best, for combining the meadow and the orchard to- 
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gether, as that grass Is said to grow as well in the shad# 
aa elsewhere, and to grow well in almost all soils. 

See Grasses 

As soon as the young trees begin to bear, care should be 
taken that they are not overloaded with fruit; for, in such' 
case, perhaps even grafted fruit, when taken from stocks 
Which were yearly bearers, may become alternate. We 
have heard the contrary of this asserted. 

Sec Applktrek. 

But of its truth we have no experimental knowledge; 
although we deem it a matter very important to be as¬ 
certained. But* until, this shall be the case, we should 
rather advise to ease the young trep of part of its load, if it 
appear too heavily laden the first and second years, as soon 
as it can be ascertained what proportion is to remain, after 
that part which usually dies has fallen off 

This is more particularly to be attended to, in regard to 
appietrees; as pearuwes are but seldom alternate in their 
bearing. 

In regard to pruning, we shall merely observe, that it 
may bm «*?erdone. A profuse loping away large limbs is 
seldom necessary. 

It i» more essential, that young trees be properly trfmed 
at first; and at this time the limbs which stand too thickly, 
or crost ®ach other, or extend in wrong direction*, logeiher 
with those which are dead, or unthrifty, may be readily 
taken away; and the wounds thus made, being small, will 
soon close over. 

Butt where large limbs are cut away, the Wounds will 
produce a rot in the tree, unless the wood be carefully 
shielded from the weather, by Mr. Foreyth’s composition, 
or something similar. 

OVERFLOWING of the GALL. See Neat-cattle. 


P. 

PAINTING of BUILDINGS, &cr. For painting the 
roofs of buildings, Mr. Pattereon, of Newjersey, has, some 
years since, given the following directions, which have been 

highly approved, as the best composiiioo known for pre¬ 
serving the roofs of houses; as it is found, that it hardens 
by time, and is an effectual preventive against the roof tak¬ 
ing fire, from the sparks of the chimney. 


Google 
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1 Take three parts of air-slacked lime, two of wood-ashes, 
and one of fine sand; sift these through a fine sieve, and 
add as much linseed oil as will bring it to a consistence for 
working with a Painter’s brush. Great care must be taken 
to mix it perfectly.’ 

We believe grinding it as a paint would be an improve* 
ment. Two coats are necessary; the first rather thin; the 
second as thick as can he conveniently worked. 

Painting of wooden buildings, of every kind, Is not only 
ornamental, but the Owner is well repaid for this extra ex¬ 
pense, by the greater durability which the paint gives to 
them. The wooden fences also, which are Intended to be 
ornamental, round, and near buildings, should never be 
destitute of a good coat of paint. 

/ 

PARSNIP (Pcutinaca) The cultivation proper for 
parsnips, is very similar to that of carrots, and the same 
kind of soil and manures are suitable for each. They, how¬ 
ever, require the soil to be very deeply dug: Eighteen 
inches is not too deep. /They are full as good for feeding 
and fating cattle as carrots, and are about equally productive. 
They might be cultivated to advantage fur feeding in the 
Spring, when the stock of carrots has become exhausted j 
as the best way to keep them over Winter is, to let them 
remain in the ground during that season. 

When dug in the Fall, tor family-use, the best way to' 
keep them through the Winter is, to bury them in moist 
aand In Spring, those left in the ground, and wanted for 
that use, should be taken up before they begin to sprout. 

Probably the Farmer would find the culture of parsnip* 
nearly as profitable as that of carrots, particularly tor Spring* 
feeding. They are planted in beds and sown or drilled in 
rows across the beds, having the rows about ten inches 
apart. The planta in the rows should, at the last hoeing, 
be thined to the distance of about four inches. Those which 
are pulled out in thining will then be good for Swine. 

Freezing does not injure this root; and, therefore, those 
which are kept in Winter, for family-use, had better be 
kept in rather a frozen state than otherwise; because, if 
kept too warm, they will sprout* and this spoils them for 
eating. 

PASTURE. The subdivisions of land, that is kept far 
the sole purpose of pasturing, should depend as well upon 
its fertility, as upon the number of different kinds of cattle 
that are to be fed on it. Fifty acres of land, that would 
only feed three Cows during the season, would not pay the 
expense of subdividing. On the contrary, if the Farmer has 
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but three Cows, and has three acres of the beat pasture* 
land, be ought to divide this Into at least two parts; so that 
the one can be growing while the other is feeding. 

Again, if he keep twenty Cows, and has twenty acres of 
the best pasture, he will find his account in having it di¬ 
vided into four parts, and pasturing each enclosure three 
or four days, alternately. In this way, pasture-lands will 
keep at least one-fourth more of cattle, and will keep them 
much better, than if the whole pasture were in one field. 

Not only a change of pasture is beneficial, but a change 
of different kinds of cattle in the same pastures should be 
attended to. Thus, let the Milch-cows take the first crop- 
ing of each field, in rotation; then the Horses and Oxen, 
and the Sheep next: In this way, the last feeder will eat 
much grass that has been rejected by the former. 

Wet miry spots In pastures should be drained off, either 
by open or hollow drains; for, by this mean, the grass in 
such spots will be doubled in quantity, and much improved 
in quality. Bushes should be cut out and destroyed; this¬ 
tles and other noxious weeds should be mowed down before 
they go to seed, and every mean taken to eradicate them. 

It is never advisable to pasture lands too closely, particu¬ 
larly in the Fall, as this only tends to diminish the quantity 
the next year. In this respect, it is the same with pastures 
as with meadows; the closer they are croped the less will 
be the next year’s supply. 

Where the pasture has yielded much feed, there will, of 
course, be much dung droped: To beat it to pieces, and 
scatter it over the field, will tend constantly to recruit it 

Sheep require no water in their pastures; it is also the 
better opinion, that Calves should have none; and, generally 
speaking, that Horses should have little or none, except 
when they are worked. The effect of this treatment is, that 
they become habituated to lie by in the heat of the day, and 
- feed at night, when the dew is on the grass, which renders - 
it more nourishing. 

Cows, however, ought to have water; and, where their 
pastures afford none, the better way is to sink a well at that 
Spot where the pasture-lots comer together; and then with 
a little machinery, which will be but a trifle of expense, 
sufficient of water may usually be raised every day by the 
winds, for the purpose of filling the troughs as often as 
they are emptied. The methods of doing this are so simple 
and easy, that they are hardly necessary to be described. 

See further, Wind-machinery. 

In place of wells, however, artificial ponds are recom¬ 
mended by some. 

See Ponds. 
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In pastures which are on the sides of hills, water may be 
easily obtained in another way § that is, by diging horizon* 
felly into the hill till you come to it* and then carrying it 
out in a pipe, or conductor, made for the purpose. Another 
method is, to dig a well on a steep part of the hill, and 
place a syphon in it, with so small a pipe that it will not let 
off the water fast enough to exhaust it in the well. 

Another method of making a well, as recommended by 
M Cadit de Vaux , is to bore a hole into the earth, with an 
augur or borer made for the purpose, until sufficient of 
good water is found. If that which is first found is not 
good, bore deeper, until you come to better; and bore suf¬ 
ficiently deep to afford a full supply. 

Let the hole be about eight oa* nine inches in diameter* 
As the augur gets filled with earth it ts taken up, emptied, 
and let down again. After the hole is made, a wooden tube 
is inserted in it, and the water is raised by pumping. 

This is a very cheap and safe, method of making wells, 
and might be advantageously performed where the earth |s 
free of stones and rocks. 

Lastly, as a matter of ornament and profit, let your pasture- 
lands be planted with some useful trees; and probably, for 
this purpose, the locust will be found the best. 

See Locust. 

The sugar-maple may also be found very advantageous, 
where the soil is suitable to it, and where a yearly supply 
•f maple-sugar is desired, which will be found an article of 
■o small profit. 

See Maple. 

For the best grasses, for pastures, see Grasses. 

PASTURE of PLANTS. Every plant requires a given 
Quantity of earth to nourish it, into which its roots extend 
for that purpose; and the quantity thus required is called 
the requisite pasture of the plant. Some require more 
earth, and some less. Some require a greater superficial 
extent with less depth; while others require a greater depth 
with less superficial extent. 

For instance, a plant of Indian com requires a superficial 
extent of, say, three feet in circumference, and a depth of 
six inches; while a root of the beer, carrot, or parsnip kind, 
requires a superficial extent of, peThaps, only twelve inches 
in circumference, but a depth of, say, fifteen inches. A 
plant of flax, on the contrary, will not require more than 
aix inches in circumference, and five inches in depth. 

It will probably be found, that the greater depth is given 
to all plants, the less circumference they will require ; that 
the roots will, in that case, shoot further downwards; and, 
therefore, the deeper you plough, the thicker ydft may sow. 

36 
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This is a matter of nice calculation, and well worth the 
attention of the ingenious Farmer. 

In order to illucidate this, the proper method is, to try 
various plants in beds of the same soil, culture, and dimen¬ 
sions, but dug of different depths, and the plants, set at 
different distances, and then the results will lead to the 
truih. 

- Thus, for instance, make four beds of carrots, which shall 
he dug equally well eight inches deep; let the roots in the 
first bed stand at the distance of four inches from each 
other; those of the second, at the distance of six; those of 

the third, at the distance of eight; and those of the fourth, 
at the distance of twelve inches; and then let it be ascer¬ 
tained which bed has the greatest weight of carrots. 

In the mean time, have four other beds dug twelve inches 
deep; and four more dug eighteen inches deep; and plant 
one of each of them at the respective distances above men¬ 
tioned, and ascertain what is the result of each. The same 
experiments can be tried with equal exactness on most 
other plants, and the results equally well ascertained. 

PEA (Pysum.) There are a variety of peas; some of 
which are more, and others less, valuable for cultivation. 
The best for garden-culture are the small early, and the 
marrowfat pea; the former for early use, and the latter for 
an after and more abundant supply. 

The method of cultivating each, in the garden-Way, is 
too generally known to need any particular description. 
They may be sown in the field, in the broadcast-way, f<& 
family-use, which is much the easiest, as tbs trouble of 
raising them in the garden Is very considerable. 

The culture of the common field-pea is considerably at¬ 
tended to in this State, among the German Farmers, and 
usually precedes the crop of wheat; being considered a good 
preparative for that crop, as the ground b left mellow, aftd 
but little exhausted by the crop of peas. 

They yield from sixteen to forty bushels an acre. The 
haulm is also of some considerable yalue for fodder. The 
allowance of seed is two bushels to the acre; though, per¬ 
haps, a greater allowance is advisable, as the thicker they 
are sown the less liable they are to fall flat to the ground, 
which in some measure prevents the filling of tbe pods. 

They are to be sown during the first decrease of tbe 
moon, after the ground can be prepared in tbe Spring; for, 
if not sown while this planet is performing that part of Us 
revolution, the crop will ripen unevenly; some stalks will 
be green, while others are dead ripe. The ground should 
be well mellowed, before towing. Gypsum is excelent for 
this crop, where the ground is suitable for that manure. 
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Soaking the seed in some fertilizing liquor, before sowing, 
such as a solution of saltpetre, old urine, kept tor the pur¬ 
pose, lie of wood-ashes, or perhaps all united, would, no - 
doubt, be of service to the crop. If the soil be inclining to 
clay, let the seed be dried with lime; but with gypsum, 
if it be suitable to the ground. 

The crop, to make it sufficiently profitable, should be of 
luxuriant .growth; and as such will cover the ground more 
completely, it will, on that account, be in better condition < 
for the succeeding crop of wheat. 

In regard to harvesting, the practice we have seen is, to 
kt the crop stand till it is dead ripe. If it were harvested 
while the haulm was partly green, it would be much better 
for fodder; and we believe the grain would not be thfreby 
essentially injured; though, perhaps, a little more trouble 
would be requisite in drying the haulm. 

It is cut by the German Farmers with a sithe-and-cradle; 
but we believe a common mowing-sithe is just as good for 
the purpose. In cuting, it is at the same time gathered 
into small bunches; in which situation it lies till sufficiently 
dried, and is then carted in. 

The threshing is not difficult. It is done with the flail, 
with Horses, or with the roller described under Thresh¬ 
ing. The machines for threshing, commonly in use, it is 
believed, would not so well answer for this crop. 

Peas are subject to the depredations of a small black bug, 
that eats into them. It does not, however, hinder them 
from growing; but, if not destroyed, the next crop will be 
infested with these insects. 

To kill them, let the peas designed for seed be put, a 
few seconds, into some, op a mixture, of the liquors before 
mentioned, made hot; and then dried in the manner before 
directed, and sowed immediately. 

Those designed for cooking may also be cleared of these 
bugs, by the use of hot water; as they will drop out of their 
holes, after they are dead, and may then be easily sifted out. 

Peas are best adapted to smooth lands; as it is somewhat 
difficult to cut the crop in stoney grounds. With the aid 
of gypsum, they will grow very well on light sandy lands; 
and, generally speaking, they will grow to advantage on 
almost every soil that is sufficiently dry, and rich, for a 
good crop of wheat. If the ground be top rich, however, 
they will run too much to haulm, and yield the less. ^ 

. The crops we have seen raised, which were principally 
in the lands on the Mohawk river, appeared to be lessened 
in product, for want of a change of seed. 

Whether the marrowfat pea would grow too tall, and be 
inclined to fall down too soon, to be advantageous for field- 
culture, is a point on which we have no information. They , 
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night probably be found moat suitable to poorer soil^ 
where their growth would not be too high j and in such 
case tbeir product would probably be much greater, than 
that of the common field-pea. 

Would they not be found will adapted for extensive cul¬ 
ture in the fine mellow, but much- exhausted, lands which 
lie contiguous to the Atlantic, in the Middle and Southern 
States? If the soil there, in its present impoverished state, 
should prove too weak, it can be easily raised to the requi¬ 
site degree of fertility, by the ^application of gypsum. But, 
indeed, those lands want nothing but a plentiful application 
of this manure, with the use of red-clover, to fit them for 
almost every production. 

Pets are superior to Indian corn, for fating Swine, or 
other cattle. For this purpose, they should be ateamboited. 

See Steam boils a 

They are much used, where raised, for feeding Horses; 
but, for this purpose, a mixture of oats with thenr is believ¬ 
ed to be preferable. 

When bulled, they are excelent for soup, for pudfng, Sec, 
Some of the common field-peas, however, do not boil soft 
so readily as others. The marrowfat peas, when dried be¬ 
fore they are fully ripe, are best for such purposes, as 
there is no necessity for bulling them* 

Peas exhaust the soil but little, and are considered as 
good to precede a crop of wheat, as any other crop what¬ 
ever. If the profits of the crop can never be very great, so 
neither are the expenses incurcd in its cultivation. 

PEACHTREE ( Jmygdalm.) Peaches are of two kinds; 
111® clearstone and the clingstone ; but there are good vari¬ 
eties of each. The same sorts can only be raised by graft¬ 
ing, or inoculation; This may be on apricots, or on plum- 
trees, and will make the grafted trees longer lived. 

The trees should have a warm, dry, fertile soil: A sandy 
loam is best. If the spot where they are planted be shelter¬ 
ed from the northerly winds, it will be the better. 

To raise the young trees, take stones that are fully ripe, 
and plant them in October. They will come up and grow 
to a good size in the course of the Summer. They are to 
be kept clear of weeds, while in the nursery. At a year's 
growth, they may be grafted, or innoculated, and, after two 
* Summer's growth, they may then be transplanted. This 
may be done wheh the leaves have fallen in Autumn, or in 
the Spring. 

Take plants with one strong clean stem, or, if they have 
two, cut one away, however fair. Le^ the downward root 
be cut off, in order that the tree derive its nourishment 
from earth nigh the surface, which will make the fruitless 
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crude, and finer tasted. Be careful not to plant the trees 
toq deep; for this is injurious to all fruit. Let the pruning 
of the new-planted trees be c till they have taken 

root. 

Mr. Fortyth gives some particular directions for training, 
pruning, See. the trees, to make them good bearers ; all of 
tjrhich may be well enough for the climate of England, but 
does not seem necessary to be observed here. Where the 
climate is suitable for peaches, in this Country;, that is, 
>herc the frost of the Winter does not kill them; they gen* 
orally bear so much that the trees are frequently broken 
with the fruit, if part of it be not taken off. 

Mr. Forsyth also gives a list of the best peaches raised^ 
ip England, which ripen at the different months of the 
season for peaches; hut, no doubt, this Country is capable 
ot affording varieties equal, and perhaps superior, if sought 
after. 

In making a proper selection of trdes, from which to graft, 
or inoculate, a due regard should be had to three essentials. 

1. To obtain the grafts, or buds, from trees bearing the 
finest fruit. 

2. That this fruit should ripen at different times, from- 
the earliest to the latest of the season tor peaches. 

3. That the grafts, or buds, be taken from trees which 
are plentiful bearers; but not such as bear so plentiiully as 
to be broken by their fruit. 

But, perhaps, the too-plentifu! bearing of trees is a quali¬ 
ty not properly descendible to those which are raised tram 
them, by grafting, or otherwise. It would be well to ascer¬ 
tain this point, by experiment. 

It is said, by some, that if the stones of peaches be burled 
immediately, without drying, they will produce trees bear¬ 
ing the same kinds of peaches, as those whence the Stones 
were taken. This is well worthy of particular trial. 

Before closing this article, we shall present to our Read¬ 
ers the method practised by Mr. Bay ley , of Accomac 
county, Virginia, for cultivating this tree, as communicated 
by Mr. Qeddca* 

*Mr. Bay ley has now (1814) Sixty-three thousand trees, 
and a large distilerjr which is employed only one month in 
a year. 

/ 4 His peach'Orchards are planted in rows from north to 
south, twenty feet apart, and in each row a tree is placed at 
every ten feet. He has tried a tree at every twelve feet, 
and prefers ten feet. The stem, from the ground to the 
limbs, is only two feet longj the trees being less exposed tb 
injury by the winds; and, in Mr. Bayley’s opinion, the 
branches grow more uptight, and he is enabled to plough 
dgser to the trees than if the stems were longer. 

' 
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* He has tried Mr. Coulter*** method of having no stems. 

He puts stones in the ground, any time between November 
and April, but prefers December; and cuts out dead and 
broken limbs, without any other pruning. v 

< Ploughing and harrowing the orchards is commenced 
when the Spring-frost Is over; and about this Mr. Bay ley 
Is very particular. He ploughed, one year, a part in.March; 
after which came frost, and every peach droped off the 
trees in the part ploughed; while those ploughed, after the 
frost, yielded a fine crop. At present, he ploughs in the 
latter part of April; again In May; harrows in June; and 
again in July. 

• The plough fa a very light one, drawn by one Horse or 
Mule, only scarifying the surface, to keep down the grass 
and weeds, and not curing the roots of the peachtrees, 
which run very shallow/ 

• His harrow is nothing but three 
hoes, nine inches wide, each, placed 
under 9 a triangular harrow-frame; 

‘their situation and shape thus, 
making together a breadth of twenty* 
seven inches/ 

< Another piece of labor has to be performed in this 
warm climate, which serves likewise to keep down the 
weeds and grass under the trees. An insect, resembling 
greatly in appearance the botfly that teases our Horses, 
pierces the bark of the trees, a little below the surface of 
the earth, and there deposits, in June and July, its eggs; 
out of which are hatched a red worm, half an inch long, and 
of the thickness of a coarse knitingneedle. These worms 
injure the trees much, and often kill them, by girdling them 
quite round, just under the surface of the soil. 

* To prevent these winged insects from operating on the 
softened bark, near the surface, a hill of earth about a foot 
high is raised round each tree, about the 1st of June; and 
taken away about tbe 1st of September. These insects 
either find the bark too hard and dry to pierce, or the tak- 
ing away the earth leaves the eggs uncovered and they 
purish. The fact is, after ten years trial, Mr. Bayley has 
found his trees thus completely preserved against the 
worms. 

‘ The age of a peachwchard, Mr. Bayley estimates at 
twenty years. He has seen them much older; but thinks 
more profit is to be had, by replanting at the end of twenty 
years. A tree is nearly in perfection the sixth year; when 
it will yield annually at the rate of fifteen gallons of fourth* 
proof brandy, for every hundred trees. Tfie price of this 
liquor, before the War, was em dollar fifty cents, and now 
two dollars per gallon/ 
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‘ When the season of fathering: peaches commences, a 
number of Hands' are hired, chiefly Boys, at the price of 
one third of a dollar per day. The Hands gather peaches 
at the rate of one hundred gallons oi peach-juice per* day, 
each, which yields seven gallons of fourth-proof brandy. 

‘A Man and a Horse bruises, and puts into tubs for fer¬ 
mentation, enough per day for one thousand gallons of juice. 
The peaches are bruised in a mill, similar to the stone bark- 
mills; but the wheel is a wooden one, four feet in diameter, 
and nine inches thick, runing in a circular trough eighteen 
inches wide, and twelve inches deep. The peachstones are 
not broken, nor any use made of the kernal. 

‘ After complete fermentation, which often takes eight 
days, the juice is drawn through a tap near the bottom, and 
distiled as cider is. When no more juice will run, the 
pomace is pressed to get out what remains.’ 

Mr. Gedde8 observes that, notwithstanding the expense 
of the ploughings and harrowings. See. the clear profits of 
the orchards of Mr. Bayley have frequently been upwards 
of twenty dollars an acre. 

It might be further observed, that the pomace, after the 
juice is expressed, together with the stones, might be made 
of considerable value, in feeding: and fating Swine. 

This culture seems more particularly adapted to the great 
tract of mellow, level, sandy land which stretches along the 
Atlantic, in the Middle and Southern States, than for harder 
soils, and hilly grounds; as the hardness of the soil would 
increase the expense of tillage, and the soil of hills would 
be subject to waste, by the heavy rains, when kept constant-. 
ly under the plough. 

We would merely observe, that planting a row of pump¬ 
kins between each two rows of frees, would probably af¬ 
ford a great additional profit; as they could be cultivated 
with merely the additional expense of, hoeing the plants, 
and applying a little gypsum, or other suitable manure, to 
the bills. 

The rows of these, being each ten feet distant from the 
rows of trees, would be but tittle injured by their shade. 
Let the pumpkins be planted in hills,, at the distance of 

about four or five feet from each other. 

See Pumpkin. See also, Fruit-trees, Nursert, Trans¬ 
planting, See. 

PEARTREE (Pyrue.) This tree will grow better on a 
stiff clay, than most other fruit-trees; but the soils which 
best suit the appletree are also most suitable for it. A scion 
pf this tree may be grafted on an appletree; but it does not 
answer so well, as when grafted on a quince, for dwarf-fruit; 
and a quince answers well to be grafted on a peartree. The 
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pear will also * grow m -the whitethorn. The best wayi 
however, is to graft the pear m its own natural stock, se¬ 
lecting scions from the best trees, as in the case of apple* 
trees. 

Let some part of the selection also, as in the case of 
peachtrees, last mentioned, be made from trees whose fruit 
ripens at different times, in order to have a full supply for 
family-use. Generally, it may be observed, that the culture 
which is proper for an appletree, Is* also proper for a pear* 
tree. 

See Atplrtrees, Orchard, Fruit trebs, Nursery^ 
Transplanting, fcc. 

PERRY. To make good perry, manage the pears in the 
same manner that apples are directed to be managed to 
make good cider, with this difference, that the pears need 
not be sweated so kmg as the apples, by being laid in heaps 
for that purpose. 

See Cider. 

A drink, called fierkin , is also made from the pressed 
Cheese of pears, in the same manner that ciderkin is made 
from that of Apples. 

More attention should be paid In this Country to the se¬ 
lection of such peartrees as bear plentifully, and yearly, of 
the best kinds of fruit. 

See Cutings, Orchard, 8c c. 

PLANETREE, or BUTTONWOOD (Platanm Occi- 
dentalie.J This tree is a native of this Country. It grows 
rapidly, and is useful in pastures for shade, and Ornamental 
in many situations. It is good for fuel ; but very difficult 
to'split, owing to the crookedness and intermixture of the 
fibres of the wood. 

This circumstance would, however, seem to render it 
particularly valuable to cultivate, for being sawed into 
boards for cabinet-work; for these, when polished, and 
colored in the manner we shall mention, are said to be as 
beautifully clouded, as the clouded mahogany. 

The color of mahogany is given to this wood, by staining 
it with a mixture Of Dragons blood, from the Canaries (not 
that from Madagascar) and oil of turpentine, boiled in a 
stone or porcelain vessel, and laid on boiling hot. If the 
boards can be boiled in this mixture, it will stain them 
nearly through. < 

If the wood of this tree be free from any disposition to 
warp or twist, when sawed into boards, it may be found 
valuable for being made into furniture, when the method 
of giving it the mahogany-color is known. 
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PLOUGH. To construct this implement in such manner 
that it will do its work effectually, and at the same time 
pass through the ground with the greatest possible ease, is 
a matter of the utmost importance; as well to the Farmer 
Individually, as to the Country at large, in an economical 
point of view. 

It is found, in Greatbritain, that two Horses can as easily 
draw one of the ploughs, which are constructed / after the 
most modem improvements, as three can one of those 
which were formerly used there; of course, the Farmer 

becomes thus enabled to perform his ploughing with one 
Horse less, to each plough, than formerly; which may be 
estimated at a saving of about forty dollars a year, for the 
labor of each Horse thus dispensed with; or a saving of 
labor to the yearly value of some millions of dollars to tho 
Country. 

It is the various means which have been adopted for 
Spring of tabor, in that Country, which have principally 
contributed to raise it to that degree of power and emi¬ 
nence, which at present it possesses. 

It is not to be expected, that every common Mechanic 
tan construct a good plough. The making of them ought 
to be a separate business, and conducted by Men of suffi¬ 
cient genius, and information, for the purpose. A patent- 
plough is now made and sold in the county of Cayuga, 
which is said to be very well constructed. 

If ingenious Mechanics would make themselves acquaint¬ 
ed with the principles necessary to be observed in the best 
construction of ploughs, and would keep such constantly for 
sale, they would find the business profitable, and they would 
be rendering essential service to the Country. 

In the American Edition of the Edinburg Encyclopedia 
are exhibited, drawings of well-constructed ploughs; and 
the principles necessary to be observed in tbeir construction 
are there also Ibid down. The Farmer, or the Mechanic, 
may readily refer to the Work in question. 

As it is very difficult to convey an adequate idea of a 
well* constructed plough, without (drawings of it, and as this 
Work is not intended to contain any of these, any descrip¬ 
tion, in detail, of such plough is here omited: Some gen¬ 
eral observations on the best construction may, however, 
not be amiss. 

1. The lighter the plough, the easier it is drawn. In 
light smooth soils, which offer no impediment to the 
plough, it may be very light, and yet sufficiently strong. 
In those which are stiff, stony, or rocky, its strength must 
be equal to sustaining the draft, and the shocks it has to 
encounter. In the latter cases, it requires double, and per- v 
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haps three times, the strength that is necessary In the 
former. 

. 2. In cleaving the earth* the plough Is governed by the 
principle of the wedge: Like the wedge, therefore, the 
share and the mouldboard should widen uniformly, and 
very gradually. The botto» of the plough' should be of 
pretty good length, and somewhat narrower than the usual 
width of the sward which it turns over at one furrow. 
Thus, if it usually cut ten inches in width of the sward, 
the widest part of the share, and of the bottom of the 
plough* behind, should not be quite nine inches. But the 
upper side of the mouldboard, behind, should project over 
beyond this width a9 much as four inches, in 6rder to lay 
the sward completely over. 

3. The coulter should be set with its lower end in -a 
very slanting direction forward, so as to run under the 
sward and raise it some in cuting it. The share should be 
so shaped as to assist in raising the sward, gradually, till it 
is received by the mouldboard; which, by its twisting 
shape* should as gradually turn it over. 

4 In order for the plough to run steadily, it should have 
a good length of beam, and it should not be set too high, 
If the beam be short, and set high, the plough will raise up 
behind. The beam should, however, be so curved as to 
rise considerably where the coulter passes through it, in' 
order that the plough shall be less liable to clog, when 
used in weedy, or stubble, ground. 

5. But, after giving the plough the best possible shape, 
a very essential point is, to have every part that is worn by 
the earth, in turning the furrow, either plated with, or made 
of, cast iron, or well hardened steel. If the share is made 
of the former, the chip may be cast with it, so as to form, 
but one piece; or, if the cbip be of wood, it should be 
covered wkh plates of cast iron, where it rubs against the 
earth. The mouldboard should also be cast; and it should 
be smooth, so that the earth will not adhere to it, as it does 
to a wooden mouldboard, when ploughing in ground which 
is somewhat wet. A plough, thus made, passes as much 
easier through the ground,*than one whose mouldboard and 
chip are merely of wood; as a sled, shod with cast iron, 
draws easier over the bare earth, than one that is shod 
with wood. 

Cast-iron ploughshares answer very well in smooth lands, 
and are much cheaper than those made of wrought iron. 
They, however, require an edge, made of hardened steel, 
which is fastened to the share in such manner as to be 
readily taken off. at pleasure. k 

The German Farmers of this county, and its vicinity, 
make use of a large heavy plough, supported by two- 
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wheels, mi drawn by three Horses, which, ill smooth lands, 
awakes, very good work; but it is believed that ploughs 
without wheels, When well constructed, will perforin just 
as well, and at the same time as easily, with two Horses, as 
the wheel-plough will with three* 

For the purpose of gaging the plough, when turning over 
a smooth sward, one small wheel of cast iron, properly fixed 
under the end of the beam, would be found to run much 
ussier, and would be much cheaper, than the wheelplough 
just mentioned. This wheel might be so contrived as to be 
raised, or lowered, so as to make the plough run deeper, or 
shallower, at pleasure. 

Instead of the present method of directing the plough, 
tt might be performed, to better effect, in smooth lands 
particularly, by a moveable coulter, which could be turned 
to the one side or the other, by a tiller; so that the opera¬ 
tion of steering the plough would be similar to turning the 
rudder of a vessel, for the purpose of steering it, if the 
rudder were placed before. , 

In tbe one-horse plough, which is proper to be used la 
cultivating hoed crops, a coulter is not necessary. The 
share, and the construction of the plough, in other respects, 
should be nearly similar to that of the plough, first spoken 
but smaller, and lighter; and it is not so essential to 
have its mouldboard of cast iron; nor need it have so much 
of the twisting shape. 

* In constructing a plough to be drawn by two or more 
Oxen, it is believed that the better way is, to extend the 
beam quite into the ring of the yoke; and, even, in such 
case, the beam need not be very long, as the heels of the 
Oxen would require to be only a little before the coulter. 
A plough thus contrived would be found to run as steady as 
a wheelplough. 

Nor would there be any difficulty in extending the beam 

of the plough between a span of Horses, and thus bringing 
them back, in the same manner, so that their heels should 
be just before the coulter. In this case, there should be a 
cross-piece, fixed on the end of the beam, about eight inches 
in length, and from the ends of this two short ropes, or 
chains, should extend to the inner sides of tbe haims by 
which the Horses are to draw; and two such short ropes, 
or chains, should extend from the outer%ides of the haims 
to two outside shafts, which should extend from a cross¬ 
piece, to be set on the bean of tbe plough, just before the 
coulter. 

A two-horse plpugh, fixed in this manner, would also run 
as steadily as a wheel-plough; .the team would be much 
shortened, which in ploughing is highly desirable; and the 
expense of the harness for the Horses need be nothing 
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more thin tint of the then ropes or chains, before metttfaiH 
ed, which are to be attached to a pair of wooden halm* l* 
each Horae; each baim being nothing more than two pieces 
of wood, about three inches broad, properly shaped and 
smoothly rounded on the sides, which are put, one on each 
aide, of the shoulder of the Horse, and tied together, above 
end below. 

It has been well ascertained, that balms of this kind are 
less liable to injure Horses, than any kind of harness wh«r* 
ever. 

A onehorse plough may also be drawn, by having the 
Horse between shafts fixed to the beam of the plough, in 

this case, and also where the plough is drawn by two 
Horses, in the manner just described, the cross-piece* 
which hold the shafts should each work on a pivot, so that: 
the plough could be inclined to the one side or the other, 
for the purpose of directing it; unless the method, before 
described^ of directing it by the coulter, should be adopted. 

A 4 double-fined' plough is described by Mr. Lttingafon, 
which he saw in different parts of France: It «has a 
mouldboard fixed on a hook at the share, and by a pin at 
the broad end, which passes through the mouldboard and 
into the beam. When it comes to the end of the furrow* 
instead of making a land, the mouldboard is shifted to the 
other aide; which is done very quickly, and has the sdvan* 
tage of throwing the furrows all one way.* 

A plough of this kind is particularly useful in ploughing 
sides ot hills. 

Another kind of plough, which is wet! adapted to that 
use, is the double-plough; that is, a plough with two shares, 
coulters, See. placed on the opposite sides of the beam; so 
that when a furrow is turning with one share, the other r* 
above the beam bottom upwards. At the end of the fur* 
row, this share is turned down, and the other up, and thus 
the work proceeds. The handle is separate; and the lower 
end is merely set in between pins that hold the beam and 
the mouldboards together. When the other side of the 
plough is turned up, the handle is taken out, end set into 
the other side, in the same manner. 

There is another kind of double-plough, which has been 
long used in some parts of England; and in smooth, light, 
sandy soils, panitfstaiy, is well adapted for dispatch. It 
turns two furrows at once; and for this purpose has two 
shares, mouldboards, See. the one behind the other. It 
would seem that the principal difficulty, with such a plough, 
must be in directing it: But, probably, one of the moveable 
coulters, before described, applied to the foremost shore, 
would obviate every inconvenience. 
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Ploughs are eometimei constructed with tiro handles, 
and sometime! with but one. One is sufficient § two is only 
productive or more expense. The handle should lean con* 
siderably back; and it should have a pin set in behind, near 
the upper end, to take hold of, and for the lines to rest On, 
Where Horses are used in ploughing. 

A small bandplough might, as is believed, be very ad van* 
tageouslyused for the purpose of eradicating weeds among 
several kinds of growing crops of roots; such as onionsy 
carrots, parsnips, dec* It should have two light handles, 
leaning well backward, of the Length of, say, four and m 
half feet, or of such length as will be found most proper 
for the purpose of pushing the plough forward by hand. 

It, should have a heath, and Share, of such dimensions 
that the plough would cut a furrow of, say, an inch fa 
depth, and about four inches wide* The share should bo 
Shaped similar to that of the large plough, before mention* 
6d; and it should be kept well ground, so as to cut off all 
the roots of weeds which come in its Way. 

For the purpose of regulating the depth that k should 
run, it may have a wheel, or roller, placed under the fore- 
end of the beam; though it is believed that, in skilful 
hands, this would not be necessary. It should be run close 
to the rows of roots, turning the furrow from them, in the 
Irst place, and then turning it back* to them again. 

PLOUGHING. Mr. Livingston mention* an experiment 
made, by which it Was ascertained, that dew, when ev*po» 
rated, is found to contain a rich sediment, that rainwater 
does not possess; and hence may be adduced a good reason 
for the commonly-received opinion, that ground is most ben*' 
dfited by ploughing while the dew is on. 

In preparing for a crop, .some lands require to be oftener, 
and some to bo deeper, ploughed, than others. The stiff 
and clay soils require the most ploughing, and the gravelly 
soil the deepest. The more dry and gravelly the soil, the 
deeper it should be ploughed, in order to enable it io with* 
stand the droughts of Summer; and the more stiff and 
clayey the soil, the oftener k should be ploughed, and also 
rolled, and harrowed, in order to reduce k to a fine tilth, 
and to raise in it that state of fermentation, each of which^ 
ih such soils, is essentially necessary for the growing of 
crops. 

# ***5 indeed be laid down, as a general ruie, that every 

kind of soil should be in a finely-pulverized state, before it 
is applied to the growing of crops ;* but sotrte soils are 
much easier reduced to this state, than others. The light 
sandy soil is easily mellowed: It neither requires much 
ploughing, nor need the ploughing very deep; but this 
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soil essentially requires, that what is not expended oo fcin 
ploughing, for the growing crop, should be laid out in 
manuring it. 

See Improvsxxxt op Lands. 

Mr. Young, in his Six Weeks Tour, found that the are* 
rage depth of ploughing sandy lands, in Greatbritain, was 
four inches; of loamy soils, four and three-quarters; and 
of clayey soils, three and a half* In Ireland, they plough 
considerably deeper than this. 

, See Pasture op Plants* for the method of ascertaining 
what depth in ploughing will afford the greatest crops of 
the different kinds of plants. 

But it should be remembered, that the deeper you 
plough, the more expensive is the operation; and this 
additional expense should be*taken into the estimate, in 
determining what depth il is most profitable to plough. 
Generally speaking, it is believed that, for most kinds of 
crops, the depths just mentioned will be found to answer 
as well as any other; except, that very dry gravelly soils 
should be ploughed considerably deeper. 

The practice of Mr. Young was, not to plough very deep¬ 
ly in common; but to give his lands deep ploughfogs at 
certain intervals. This may be very proper where the soil 
is naturally deep; where the upper stratum of vegetable 
mould has been artificially made deep by a long course of 
tillage, and manuring; or where this stratum has become 
exhausted by severe croping, and that below is a strong 
earth, which can be readily fertilized by the Winter-frost, 
and Summer-sun. 

But, where the earth below is naturally poor, and inca¬ 
pable of being quickly fertilized in this way, no benefit can 
result; but, perhaps, much injury, from ploughing deeper 

than usual. t 

For turning up a new layer of earth, see Trench- 
ploughing. 

Mr. Deane makes mention of a piece of land which was 
Summer*fallowed, and sown with rye. One par; was 
ploughed three times only; the other part, eleven times: 
The crop was all harrowed in at the same time; and the 
result was, that tjie product of the part which was most, 
ploughed was about double that of the other. 

It would have been well to have mentioned, what kind of 
soil this was; as this would have served to assist in point¬ 
ing out the soils which are most benefited by frequent 
ploughing^. Generally speaking, it is believed that all the 
more obdurate kinds of soils are most assisted , by frequent 
ploughings, and harrowings, and «ome of these, perhaps, 
more than others. 

Fallow xno of I*AND' 
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Ploughing should always be done effectually. Of what* 
ever depth the soil i%*o be ploughed, every part should be 
turned up, or loosened, to that depth. The furrows, there¬ 
fore, should not be too wide; for, if they are, parts of the 
ground will remain unturned, or unloosened. In order that 
the ploughing be completely performed, the plough should 
i*un perfectly flat, and be of the beat construction. 

See Plough - 

Among most Farmers, it is the practice constantly to 
turn the furrows against the fences; bm this is slovenly 
culture, and is injurious to the land. The uppermost part 
of almost every soil is the richest. Now, if you keep con* 
stantly ploughing the land next to the fence with a cleaving- 
furrow, this upper layer of the sod becomes, at length, all 
thrown up against the fence, on the one side of the land, 
and into an useless heap on the other; and, to supply the 
place of the soil thus thrown off on each side, the crude 
earth below must be thrown up j and this earth will require 
considerable time, tillage, and manuring, to make it as good 
as the soil which has thus been improvidently turned off 
from the surface of the field. 

This matter is the more worthy of attention, as it re* 
quires ho trouble whatever to correct this slovenly practice: 
All that is necessary is, to plough the lands next to the 
fences as often with a gathering, as with a cleaving, furcow; 
or, in other words, to plough as often from the fence, as 
against it. Indeed, it would be desirable, in every part of 
the field, to have the gathering-furrows always at the places 
where the last parting-furrows were made. This would 
serve to keep the layer of vegetable mould spread evenly 
over the surface, which is a matter of more consequence 
to the growing crop, than is generally imagined. 

In the ploughed field, the gathering-furrows of repeated 
ploughings will frequently happen to be nearly in the same 
places; of course, the-parting-furrows will be nearly to¬ 
gether in other parts. By these means, the vegetable mould 
becomes unevenly spread over the furfpee; in some places 
it is deeper than is necessary, and in others too scanty; and 
this Is usually productive of a proportionate deficiency in 
the growing crop, where the mould is too thin, without a 
coresponding increase, where the mould is deeper than i$ 
necessary. 

Now, all that is requisite, in order to remedy this incon¬ 
venience, is to have the field marked out into lands, and 
then to plough these with cleaving, and gathering, furrows^ 
alternately; and, to mark out the lands, it is only necessary, 
to measure their widths on tfte four sides of the field, and 
then to designate the extent of each land by visible marks, 
fastened on the fences on the different sides of the field. 
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Sometlmeif however, fields are loo irregularly shaped, or 
of too uneven surface, to b® coavefllont for ploughing ia 
this regular manner. , 

Sides of hills, which are steep, can only be ploughed to 
advantage by constantly turning the furrows downward. 

$ e * Plough for the kind of this implement which is 
proper to be used for this purpose. 

But lands of this description are unfit for the plough; or, 
if ploughed, it should be but seldom. Rather let them be 
kept for pastures, for orchards, for raising growths of wood, 
or, in some cases, for vineyards. By ploughing such lands, 
the upper stratum, or vegetable mould, is constantly ‘do* 
scending to the bottom of the hill; not only by its being 
thrown farther down at every ploughing, but much of Us 
finest parts are carried down by the heavy rains. 

Some sides of hills are, however, of such soil as is little 
washed by the rains; and are at the same time of such a 
depth of that kind of earth, which can be readily converted 
Into a good vegetable mould, that they may be ploughed for 
centuries without essential injury; provided they are as 
well treated as other lands, in regard to manures, and fre« 
quent crops of grass. 

Where the sward is turned over, in order to be harrowed 
in with a crop, It should be done in a very careful manner : 
Thu sward should all be completely turned over; but, say 
some British Writers, not so as to lie flat * the sward last 
turned should lap a little on the one next preceding, its 
order that, by this mean, the barrow may the more readily 
take hold of the soil. 

This method of raising crops, however, will only be 
found successful in the sandy and mellower kinds of soils; 
In the very hard, or stiff, kinds it will seldom do well; but 
in all soils a clover-sward, turned under, will be found to 
answer the best purpose. 

Under Fallowing of Land, considerable has been said, 

in regard to ploughing, which need not be here repeated. 
In general, it may be observed, that, after the sward has 
been turned over, the object of further pleughings being to 
mellow the soil, and thereby to produce that degree of fer¬ 
mentation which is essential to growing of plants in the 
best manner, and of keeping up that fermentation as long 
ds possible; much depends upon the time % as well as tho 
manner, in which the ploughing* are performed. 

If the ploughings are but partially performed; that is, if 
parts of the ground be left unloosened to the requisite 
depth, the fermentation of the loosened part of the surface 
must, of course, be partial, and the parts which remain un¬ 
loosened most present barriers, beyond which the roots of 
Ihe growing plants cannot extend; of course, the plants/ 
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. must be curtailed of their requisite pasture, and be propor¬ 
tionately lessened in tijpir growth. 

One good even ploughing, therefore, where the ground 
.Is all loosened to the requisite depth, may prove as benefi¬ 
cial to the growing crop, as two plougbings which are but 
partially performed; that is, where the plough runs so 
wide, or so far from a horizontal position, as to leave 
considerable ridges underneath which remain unloosened 
by the plough. 

Much also depends on the time of ploughing most kinds 
of soils, after the turning of the sward, except the light 
sandy, or the very coarse gravelly soil. These may be 
ploughed soon after the rains; but if the soil be moist, or 
stiff, or even if it be dry, but contains a sufficient pro¬ 
portion of vegetable mould, the time selected for plough¬ 
ing should be when these soils will pulverize the most 
readily. 

Under Fallowing ofr Land, we have mentioned the 
most favorable time for mellowing clays, when baked into * 
clods. 

Soils which do not bake, and yet are sufficiently retentive 
of moisture, will be most easily pulverized when they are 
considerably well dried, or at least so dry as that they will 
not adhere to the mouldboard in ploughing. When in an 
extreme dry state, they will not, generally, be mellowed so 
much by a ploughing: Of course, they will ferment less 
when moistened again by the rains. Still, however, the 
drier the state of the soil, the better condition it will be in 
for the purpose of destroying any roots of weeds it may 
contain, or any grass which may remain unsubdued. 

The breaking up of sward-lands being the most laborious 
operation of ploughing, it becomes necessary to perform it 
When it can be done with most ease; and this is when the 
ground is sufficiently moist. Many soils may, however, be 
too wet, at times, to be broken up to advantage; for, as 
In that case, much earth will adhere to the mouldboard, 
the plough will be cloged in its operation, and will not 
pass so easily through the ground, as when it is somewhat 
drier. 

Sward which is turned over, when quite dry, will rot the 
soonest, and the soil will be most easily pulverized by 
successive ploUghings; but the labor then becomes much 
severer, and the plough will not so readily keep its place 
in the soil. 

These remarks are, however, not applicable to the light 
sandy, or the dry gravelly, soil, before mentioned. These 
should be broken up, while they have as much moisture in 
them as they can contain. 

38 
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PLUMTREE (Prunus ) Mr. Forsyth recommends the 
following selection of plumtrees for #>small garden: 

The white firismordian , small, yellow, mealy; ripens latter 
end of July. 

Early damask , middle-sized, flesh good; ripens early in 
August. 

Red Orleans , large, rich juice; ripens latter end of 
August 

Green-gage , several varieties, fine-tasted, distinguished by 
its size and color; ripens in August and September. 

La royal , equal to the green-gage, but a shy bearer; red 
color; ripens late in September. 

Draft dfor^ a good plum, and plentiful bearer; ripens late 
in September. 

Saint Catharine , one of the best; rich juice, and good 
bearer; fruit hangs very long on the tree. 

Imfieratricej has an agreeable flavor; ripens middle of 
t October; should not be gathered till it begins to shrive], 
when it tastes like a sweetmeat. 

The management proper for raising this tree is the same 
as that for peaches. 

See Peachtree. 

Mr. Forsyth particularly directs the tap* roots and the 
fine hairy roots to be taken off, before transplanting; and 
that the latteral roots should be spread near the surface, in 
order to make the fruit fine-flavored. He directs that the 
ground should be deeply dug, before planting. Where the 
trees bear too heavily, part of the fruit should be taken off, 
before it is half grown. 

A good sandy loam, well manured, is the best for this 
tree. Stiff clays are very unfit for it. Mr. Livingston , 
mentions a draft d’or which stood fifteen years in a stiff 
clay, and had not grown to the height of nine feet; when, 
on removing it into his garden, which is a loam on sand, 
well manured every year, it grew more in two seasons than 
in the preceding fifteen years. 

See Fruit-trees* Nursery, Transplanting, &c. 

POLLEVIL. An imposthume on the poll of a Horse. 
At first, says Mr. Gibson it requires no other method of 
cure than is proper for boils and inflamed tumors; but it 
sometimes, from neglect, or mismanagement, becomes a 
sinuous ulcer. He says the matter is apt to lodge in a small 
sinus which is under the poll-bone, unless care be taken to 
keep the part firm with a bandage; that, if the tumor has a 
large cavity, it should be laid open; and if it acquire an ul¬ 
cerous disposition, it should be treated as such. , 

See further, Tumor and Ulcer. 
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PONDS. Those which hate no rfhtural outlet may, 
nevertheless* in most cases, be drawn off by sinking a well, 
or hole, through the stratum of clay, or other close earth 
which holds the water, until a stratum of gravel shall be 
found, into which the water of the pond may be carried, 
where it will sink away. The well, or hole, should be filled 
up with stones, and the waters of the pond directed by 
ditches into it. Frequently the bottoms of ponds are found 
to be fine rich earths, and well worthy of cultivation. The 
draining of such ponds is also highly requisite, for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding the miasma which proceeds from them, and 
which is so productive of fevers. 

Artificial ponds are sometimes made at the corners of 
two or more pasture-lots, for supplying cattle with water. 
One, of an hundred and twenty feet circumference, should 
be about five feet deep in the centre. To make it retentive 
of water, it must be lined with a thick layer of tough clay 
and fresh slaked lime, mixed well together, and beat down 
hard with wooden beetles or sledges; and on the top of this 
beat in a good layer of coarse gravel. The edges, and for 
some distance down the sides, of the pond, should then be 
faced with a solid pavement of stones, so large as not to 
be moved by the treading of the cattle. Moist places, and 
those where water can be collected together after rains, are 
belt for ponds of this kind. 

POPPY (Paflaver Somnifcrum ) There are two species 
•f this plain, the double poppy and the single. 

Doctor Ricketaon says, that either of the species yield the 
same quantity and quality of opium. He directs the seeds 
to be planted in beds, about the middle of May, in rich 
moist ground; the plants to stand a foot apart. They are 
to be kept clear of weeds with the hoe. 

The plants, he says, yield the most juice during their 
flowering, and immediately before and after. At this time, 
he directs the stalks to be cut off about an inch below the 
heads; and, as the juice exudes, to take it off with a pen¬ 
knife. The part cut off will at first yield juice as well as 
the standing stalk* When this ceases to run, cut it off a 
little lower, and so on, till all the juice is extracted. 

The juice is to be evaporated in the sun, till it is suffi¬ 
ciently dried. 

One method mentioned 4>y Mr. Green, for obtaining the 
juice of the poppy, is by making four or five longitudinal 
incisions, in each of the capsules of the plant, from the 
stalk upwards, before or at the titne they are folly ripe 5 
taking care, however, not 1 to penetrate the cavity of the 
sccdvcssels. " v 
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Another is, by pounding the dried leaves, stems, and 
capsules; boiling them, when pulverised, in water, and then 
cleansing and reducing it by evaporation. It may be readily* 
cleansed by runing it through a small leach, of about four 
or five inches in depth, of charcoal, pounded or ground fine, 
underlaid with three or four folds of flannel. 

The seeds of the poppy also afford an oil, which is fully 
equal to the olive-oil, for the purposes for which that ia 
used. The seeds should be fully ripened*, before they aro 
used for this purpose, and the oil they afford is. then found 
as wholesome as any other. 

The oil of the poppy-seeds is becoming common in Eu¬ 
rope, as a substitute for that of the olive. 

The poppy is cultivated to some extent in Pennsylvania; 
and, no doubt, its culture is found to be lucrative. 

POTATOE (Solanum,J This root is a native of this 
Country, and was first carried to Europe by Sir Walter 
Raleigh . When boiled, it is a wholesome and nourishing 
food lor Man or beast. Many families in Ireland subsist on 
potatoes and milk, and often on potatoes only, With a little 
salt; yet these are as healthy, vigorous, and well-made as 
liny People in Greatbritain. 

Potatoes are usually cultivated from the roots ; but they 
may be also raised from the cutings of the top branches* 
when set in the ground; and these will strike root, even ill 
planted bottom upwards. The sprouts taken from potatoes 
will also grow. The root itself will not grow, if planted the 
same season in which it has been raised. 

From, the seeds of the apples, potatoes may also be rais¬ 
ed ; and this is the best way for obtaining new varieties. m§ 
the plant Gather the apples after the seeds axe fully ripe j 
mash,them in water till they are cleared of the pulp; then, 
dry the seeds; and next Spring sow them in % bed, which 
is to be kept clear of weeds. 

In the Fall, small potatoes will be found at the roots off 
the plants; and the different varieties of these are to bo 
separately planted the next season; when they will prpduco 
potatoes of the usual size§ and at this time the respective 
qualities of each variety can be ascertained. 

New varieties may also be obtained, in the manner men¬ 
tioned under Change ahjj Improvement or Seeds. 

It is advisable frequently to produce new varieties, aa 
some are much more valuable than others. 

Potatoes may be raised to advantage in various, kinds of 
soils; provided they are sufficiently rich, or well manured. 
They will even grow in peaty grounds, where no other 
pliant could be raised to aoj advantage. Stiff ciaysy and cold 
wet soils, are not so well suited for them. Coarsw crudfe 
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manures, such as Jfresh barn-dung, moss, peal, turf, old 
woolen rags, 8cc. are all good for tbem. Any manure, that 
serves to keep the ground too»c and mellow, seems welP 
adapted for growing this plant. 

They may be raised, of good size, by merely laying them 
on a green sward, and covering them six or eight inches 
deep with straw. Salt, brine, or seawater, is also good for 
them, when applied in moderate quantities to the hills, or 
rows. It is also found that weting them, and then rolling 
them in gypsum, immediately before planting, greatly as¬ 
sists the growth of the crop. 

Sward-grounds are commonly best adapted for their cul¬ 
ture. The method commonly pursued in England, for rais¬ 
ing the crop, is, we believe, the most expeditious, and, at 
the same time, as well calculated to ensure good crops, as 
any ether* and is as follows: 

Break up the ground in the Fall, if it be a sward, and 
give it a good harrowing, at a suitable time, the next Spring; 
thep spread, of barn*dung, or other suitable manure, at tho 
rate of about twenty loads to the acre, over the ground; 
when it will be ready to commence the operation of 
planting. 

In order to this, begin with rutting a furrow, of a suitable 
depth, and into this furrow the dung lying on the surface is 
drawn, from a distance of about twenty-seven inches along 
next the furrow, and distributed evenly along its bottom. 
On this the potatoes, cut in pieces, are laid along, about 
eight inches apart, and they are covered by ttfe next furrow. 
Then two more furrows are run, the second of which is to 
be the bed for the next row, and the dung is again drawn 
into this, and the seed laid, as before, which are again co¬ 
vered by the next furrow; and so the work proceeds. The 
rows io this way are in every third furrow, or at the dis¬ 
tance of about twenty-seven inches apart. 

If the seed-potatoes an not cut in pieces, but planted 
whole, they should be laid about eighteen inches from each 
other; and in this case the dung should be collected more 
together* at the places where the potatoes are to be laid. 
There is very little gained by curing the seed in pieces for 
planting. 

When the plants have risen about six inches above 
ground, it is to have a good harrowing, across the rows; 
and the hoe is to foHow, for the purpose of seting the 
plants right, where covered, and drawing some earth round 
them. „ 

la due season, a furrow, with the one-horse plough,*i§a* 
be run on each side of the tows, with the eartn thrown up' 
to the plants* which is to be followed with the hoe, which 
completes the process for raising the crop. If any weeds 
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should afterwards rise, they should be'cut up with the hoe, 
so that none be allowed to go to seed in the Fall. 

As soon as the blossoms appear, they should all be taken 
off | as this, by experiments which have been accurately 
Blade in Massachusetts, is found very considerably to in¬ 
crease the crop. 

For gathering the crop, the most expeditious way is, first 
to run furrows on each side of the rows, and then a pretty 
deep one through the middle, which turns up most of the 
roots to the surface, for the'purpose of picking up by band. 
A fork, with four prongs, is very good for going over the 
ground, for bringing up those to the surface which remain 
covered. A fork of this description, with the addition of 
what may be called a fulcrum, fastened, by pivot, to the 
back part of the handle, near its lower end, is an exceient 
implement for raising potatoes, without the aid of the 
plough* 

The fork is run under the potatoes ; and then, by rais¬ 
ing up the handle, the fulcrum, taming on its pivot, is 
brought in a perpendicular direction, with its lower end to 
the ground $ when, by pressing down the handle, the fork 
becomes a lever, and the potatoes, with the earth enclosing 
them, are raised up; when, by shaking the mass, the earth 
falls first, and the potatoes remain mostly on the surface. 
Those remaining' covered, are readily disclosed by the 
prongs-of the fork. 

We have thought proper to describe, in detail, this me¬ 
thod of raising the potatoe-crop, from a conviction of its 
superiority, as well in saving labor, as in obtaining the 
greatest product from the ground. The methods commonly 
pursued, in this Country, are too well known to need any 
description. 

A Planter, of North-carolina, lately sent some Potatoes to 
the Westindies, for market; a part of which were dried in 
the Bun, in the usual way, and£ part were laid away in 
moist or wet sand, as fast as tbey^rere dug; and, when ex¬ 
hibited for sale, he obtained three times the amount, per 
bushel, for those laid in sand, that he got for the others. 

We mention this circumstance, in order to observe that 
such potatoes, as are designed for the table, should be 
laid away in wet sand, as fast as they are taken from the 
earth. 

We have had occasion, by way of experiment, to plant 
rows of {tills, alternately, of the very smallest, and of the 
largest* potatoes; each being selected for the purpose, and 
<gift|fotatoe planted whole in each hill. At the same time, 
Ximjr of hills was planted with two .whole potatoes to each 
bill? and the result of the whole was §» follows: 
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The stalks, in the hills grown from the small potatoes, 
were not more than half as bulky and high, as ike stalks of 
those grown from the large ones; and the stalks, of those 
grown from two potatoes to a hill, were of a tnedium size 
between the two. 

On diging the crop, no essential difference was found In 
the product, or qize, of the potatoes grown from the small, 
and the large, ones. The product of the row, grown from 
two to a hill, was also about the same in quantity; but more 
numerous, and of smaller size. 

We will mention the method of raising potatoes, by the 
poorer Peasantry of Ireland. The potatoes are cut in pie¬ 
ces, and planted on the sward, previously dunged, and 
marked out for beds about eight feet wide; leaving the. 
width of about fifteen inches between the ground intended 
for each two beds, for the purpose of diging a trench for 
affording earth to cover the beds. 

The covering should be about three inches deep. The 
crop, while growing, is kept clear of weeds, by the hoe, 
and by hand. In this way, good crops are raised. 

Our object, in describing this method of raising the crop, 
is a belief that it is admirably calculated to destroy the 
growths of weeds, which are often detrimental to the 
growth of crops. 

We believe that even the Canada thistle, or the wild 
onion, may be destroyed in this way. By having such a 
covering of earth laid over them, while in a state of vegeta¬ 
tion, they become smothered, as it were; they die for want* 
of that portion of air which is essential to their existence. 

See further, Weeds. 

We would also mention, that this method of raising* po¬ 
tatoes is adapted for any wet soil, as the trenches serve to 
lay the beds dry; and this mode of culture might often be 
used, to advantage, for the purpose of introducing good 
growths of grass into such^nds. 

We never should advise W feed Milch-cows with potatoes, 
either boiled pr raw; as we have frequently known Cows to 
be greatly lessened in their quantity of milk, by being fed 
on this root. For fating of all kinds of cattle, they are very 
good, when fcteamboiled. 

• See Steamboilee. 

Potatoes, for the table in Spring, should have a scalding, 
after the frost is oyer; and then be dried, and laid away in 
a chest or box, covered, so as to keep them from the air, 
and kept in a dry place. 

We ought, before closing this article, to notice the tpe- 
thod, successfully pursued, as appears from the Memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, of raising potatoes 
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and Indian corn together, in alternate rows, or drills. The 
advantages of this mode of culture would seem to be these: 

Indian corn, in order to afford the greatest quantity of 
ears, requires to stand more widely separated, than it 1$ 
when grown in the usual way; while, at the same time, 
other plants, of more humble growth, may be raised in 
the intervals, without essential injury to the growth of the 
corn. 

It would seem, that as mtlch as nearly one-fourth of ad¬ 
ditional aggregate product may, in this way, be raised from 
any given quantity of gronnd. 

Before closing this article, some notice should be taken 
of the sweet-potatoe, which is cultivated in the more south¬ 
erly States. 

It delights In a mellow sandy soil, and the richer the bet* 
ter. The potatoes prepared for seed are previously raised 
in the following manner: 

A piece of ground is properly mellowed With the plough, 
and is then thrown up in ridges by two furrows backed to¬ 
gether, at the distance of about three feet apart. These 
ridges are then cut crosswise, with a corner of the hoe, at 
the distance of about fourteen inches. Pieces of the vines 
of the growing crop of this root are then taken, of about 
a foot it\ length, and laid in the places thus cut down, with 
their lengths across the ridges, and they are then covered 
sufficiently deep with the hoe. 

From these layers, roots and branches will grow; and in 
the Fall a crop of potatoes will be produced, of about a 
fourth of the usual size. These are to be dug, and laid 
away in moist sand, before they have dried; and the next 
Spring are to be used as seed for the next crop. 

The seed-crop, while growing, is to be kept clear of 
weeds, like other hoed crops. 

We will next speak of the crop that is to be raised from 
the seed-potatoes. £ 

The ground is to be mello^l with the plough and the 
harrow, in the Spring; and then the seed-potatoes are to be 
cut in two or three pieces each, and laid along on the sur¬ 
face, at the distance of about ten inches from each other, in 
strait rows or drills, which may be about three feet apart; 
and then a furrow is to be thrown over them from each • 
side, which completes the operation of planting. 

Whatever manure is to be applied to the crop, is first to 
be laid along where the drills of potatoes are to be laid. 
Fresh barn-dung will be found as suitable for this crop, as 
for the common sort of potatoes. The crop, while grow¬ 
ing, is to be kept clear of weeds, with the plough and 
hoe. 
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Perhaps, however, it may be found that the method above 
recommended, for cultivating the common potatoe, will be 
found equally advantageous and suitable for growing the 
sweet; though that mode of culture is quite different from 
that which is commonly pursued. 

The gathering and saving of the crop is similar to that of 
die common sort. 

The product of the sweet* potatoe, when grown in the 
clknate of the Carolinas, or farther south, is about the ssftne 
of that of the common sort, in the same climates $ but, as 
the former contains most saccharine matter, it would seem 
best adapted for fating cattle, and of course entitled to a 
preference, in such climates, for that purpose. 

Its nutrimenial qualities, like those of the other, are 
greatly increased by steamboiling. 

We believe the product of this root might be made 
much more considerable than it usually is, were the 
grounds in Which it is commonly raised restored to a proper 
state of fertility, and suitable quantities of manure applied 
to the crop, while growing. 

There are several varieties of this root. Most probably 
its growth might be increased by the application of gypsum, 
in a manner similar tp that directed for the common sort. 

It is said, that the Heligoland bean may be raised in 
considerable quantities, in the drills of potatoes, without 
essentially injuring their growth. 

POULTRY. Mr. Wakefield , a sjfirited* Farmer near 
Liverpool, say the Compilers of 1 The Complete Grazier^ 
keeps a large stock of poultry in the same enclosure, with, 
singular success. He has Pearly an acre enclosed with a 
close slab-fence, about seven feet high: The top of the 
fence is every where sharp-pointed, like pickets, though 
perhaps this is not necessary. Within this enclosure are 
put up slight small sheds, well secured from rain, how¬ 
ever, for the different kinds of poultry, and it is supplied 
with a small stream of water. The poultry are regularly 
fed three times a day With boiled potatoes, which is their 
only food, ^ccept what grass may grow pithin the en¬ 
closure. 

The dung of the poultry, which is exceedingly rich, is 
carefully saved for use $ and the turf of the enclosure Is oc¬ 
casionally pared off for mixing with composts. 

It would seem that, in the vicinity of large towns parti¬ 
cularly, this niight be made a profitable employment. But 
it is believed, that the better way would be to keep the 
different kinds of poultry separate, as they are not apt to 
agree well together. Something shall now be said of each 
sort separately. ' ,4 
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Of the Dunghillfowk, as they are usually called, there 
are various breeds, which it is perhaps unnecessary to de¬ 
signate. When well kept, a good Hen will lay from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred eggs in a season, which 
may be at least considered worth a cent each. If her eggs 
be not taken from her, she will bring forth three broods' in ^ 
a year, if well kept, and each brood may be estimated aj^ 
say, eight grown Chickens. 

Guinea-fowls , also, lay many eggs in the course of the 
season; but as they are naturally fond of wandering away, 
and laying them where they are not easily to be found, it is 
not probable they could be confined to an enclosure like the 

one in question. Their flesh is very good. 

The young brood of Turkics might, probably, be most ad*, 
vantageously brought forth in an enclosure like this, an<^ 
after they had acquired sufficient strength, let go abroad to 
shift for themselves. 

The Black-turkey is the most hardy. The young of this 
fowl are tender and apt to die. The Swedish method of 
making them hardy is, to take them as soon as they are 
hatched, or as soon thereafter as they are found, and plunge 
them in cold water, and force each one to swallow a 
pepper-corn. 

After this, they are subject to another fatal malady which 
must be removed. In order to this, when any of them are 
found drooping, pull out such feathers of the tail as are 
filled with blood, and the Chicken will presently recover. 

This fowl is’profitable to raise in many situations. They 
are also of great use in destroying insects, particularly 
grasshopers. 

The Turkey derives its name from the country whence it 
was originally imported. It appears, however, to be the 
same with that which runs wild in the interior of our 

Country. 

Of Geese there are two sorts, the wild and the tame. In 

general, they breed but once a* year, but frequently twice, 
if well kept. Three Geese should be alloted to one Gander; 

for, if the number be increased, the eggs will usually be 
rendered abortive. About twelve or thirteen eggs are 
enough for a siting. While brooding, the Goose should 
have corn and water placed by her, and the Gander should 
at this time have free access to guard her. The nest 
should be sufficiently high round the sides to prevent the 
eggs from rolling out* as they are turned by the Goose 
every day. It is well also to break the egg slightly, near 
the beak of the young Gosling, when they are about to 
make their way out. 

Geese are particularly potable for their feathers; and 
although the plucking of tw so often, as Is practised hr 
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*6mc, appears barbarous; yet it is found that they thrive 
better by repeated pluckings, than where they are pnrmued 
to shed their feathers in the natural way, which is at the 
time of moulting. 

In Lincoln county (Greatbritain) where they are raised 
in the greatest numbers, they are plucked five times a year; 
the first at Ladyday, for feathers and quills, and four times 
afterwards, between that and Michaelmas, for feathers only. 

Tame-ducks> of which there are varieties, are the same 
as the wild. They begin to lay early, and afford a consider¬ 
able number of eggs, which are nearly as good as those of 
Dunghill-fowls. About twelve is enough for a Duck to sit 
on. Ducks are greedy feeders; but not nice, as to their 
food. They are quickly fated on animal food, of which they 
are fond, and their flesh then tastes like that of the Wild- 
duck. They are useful in turnipfields, while the young 
plants are liable to be preyed on by insects. 

Poultry is most easily fated when kept in a dark place; 
and boiled grain is generally best for the purpose of fating. 

PUMPKIN. A new, and very large, species of the 
pumpkin has lately been cultivated in this part of the coun¬ 
try, which promises to be vejry profitable for cultivation, if 
it can be naturalized to our climatfe. At present, it requires 
early planting, in order to ripen it. Upwards of five hun¬ 
dred pounds of this pumpkin may be readily raised from one 
seed. 

Allowing even every square rod of ground planted with 
it to yield this amount, the product of an acre would be 
forty tons; a greater an<l more valuable product, for the 
purpose of feeding and fating cattle, during the Fall, and 
begining of Winter, than can be raised, from the same 
ground, of any kind of cabbage, or root, whatever; at the 
same time, it can be raised with not more than half the 
trouble and expense, to the acre, which the raising of .cab¬ 
bages, and roots, , require. Time, however, must test the 
\alue of this new plant, which, from present appearances, 
bids fair to be a great acquisition to the Country. 

Pumpkins are probably nearly, or quite, as valuable as 
the same weight of most kinds of roots, for the purpose of 
feeding Milch-cows, and fating cattle; and as they are easi¬ 
ly raised, and still easier gathered, it would seem that rais¬ 
ing, even the common kind, might be made profitable. 

In raising a crop, the hills should probably stand about 
seven feet apart; and, though the crop would require as 
much ploughing as other hoed crops, yet the expense of 
hoeing woujd be but trifling. 

The crop would not be halfjso expensive to raise, and 
gather, as a crop of Indian corifg it would exhaust the soil 
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but little; end it would be a fine preparative for wheat, a* 
the ground could bo cleared of the crop sufficiently early 
for sowing that grain. 

It is believed that an acre, properly cultivated, would 
yield as much as ten tons of even the common kind of 
pumpkin ; and that these would he found worth as much as 
sixteen cents per hundred, for the purpose of feeding and 
biting cattle. 

If these estimates are correct, it would seem that a crop 
of pumpkins, even of the kind last mentioned, would be 
found as profitable, and as suitable to precede a crop of 
wheat, as the turnip crop is found to be in some parts of 
Greatbritain. 

This would seem to be a matter well worth the attention 
of the Farmer: If he can realize such profits from those 
grounds, upon which he usually bestows a kind of Summer- 
fallowing for wheat, he will derive a handsome profit where 
at present he has none; and he would probably find his 
ground in better order in the Fall, for sowing his wheat, 
than by the slight culture of fallowing, which is uiually 
given to the soil for raising that crop. 

In this case, however, the ground should be broke up ill 
the latter end of the Fall preceding, and cross-ploughed 
}ttst before planting the crop; which should be planted 
early, in order to be sooner out of tbe way for sowing the 
wheat in the Fail. 

The pumpkin-crop would require two plougbings, and 
two hoeings, while growing; and another good ploughing 
would then be requisite to fit the ground for the reception 
of the wheat. The intervention, therefore, of the crop of 
pumpkins would require the two ploughings, which are re¬ 
quisite for it while growing, more than is usually given to 
land when Summer-fallowed in tbe usual way. By breaking 
up the ground in the Fall preceding, the loss qf some 
Spring-pasture would also be incured. 

Let us now compute the expense of raising, and gather¬ 
ing, an acre of pumpkins; and then the clear profits of the 
crop will more readily appear. 


CROP, DR. DoU.Cts* 

For planting, half a days labor 50 

Two ploughing*, half a days labor each time, with 
one Horse and plough 
Two hoeings, one days labor 
Gathering, one days labor, with Horses and wagon 
Clearing the ground of the vines, half a days labor 
Seed 

Loss of Spring-pasture 1 

Rent of the ground • 3 

* glO 75 


2 

1 

2 


50 

50 

25 
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GR. Dola.Ct*. 

By tqp tons of pumpkins* at sixteen cents per hundred 32 

Clear profits of the crop 21 25 

Suppose it would be found necessary to expend three 
dollars more f in manuring for the crop, in the hills, before 
planting, in order to raise the quantity above stated; there 
would then remain eighteen dollars and twenty 1 five cents of 
clear profit to the acre; an amount of profit which Farmers 
in this Country do but seldom realize. 

If the above calculations should be found correct; and 
this can be easily ascertained by experiment; let the Farm* 
er pursue this system of culture, by having bis pumpkin- 
crop to precede his crop of wheat, instead of the present 
method of Summer-fallowing;.Jet him apply his pumpkins 
to feeding and fating of cattle; and in this way he will find 
that his ten-acre field will give him one hundred and eighty 
dollars, of clear profit, more than he derives from it by his 
present mode of culture, in raising his crop of wheat. And, 
this calculation being founded on what it is supposed may 
be derived from the common pumpkin, it is only necessary 
to add, that, if the kind first mentioned should answer the 
expectations formed of it, the clear profits it will afford will 
probably be three or fourfold greater. 

It is believed that pumpkins are considerably improved, 
its an article of food, for fating of Swine particularly, by 
being ste&mboiled; and perhaps the same may be observed 
of them, when used for fating Neat-cattle. 

As they contain a large portion of saccharine matter, they 
would, no doubt, afford considerable of molasses, or of ardent 
spirits, when distiled. It is, most probably, their highly- 
aaccharine quality which gives them a superiority for the 
purpose of iating. 

Pumpkins will grow well on every kind of soil that is fit 
for hoed crops, and the richer the better. In raising them, 
it is usual to tfiix them with the crop of Indian corn: But 
it is doubtful whether any thing is ever gained by raising 
two growing crops together. Let the crop be planted by 
itself; and in planting give the hills plenty of seeds, in or¬ 
der that if some of the young plants should be destroyed by 
insects there might still be enough left. 

See Insects, for an easy method of keeping them from 
plants of this description. 

Pumpkins are excelent for fating Horses. They, how¬ 
ever, do not relish them at first; and therefore must be 
kept from feeding, till they are hungry, before the pump¬ 
kins are offered to them; and let a little salt be first 
sprinkled on this food; When they will soon grow fond of 
it, and eat it readily, without s^lt. 


. 
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Pumpkins may be kepi in a cellar, for this purpose, a 
considerable part of the Winter | but the cellar mutt.not 
be too warm; and care must be taken not to break off 
the stems of pumpkins, but leave these v attached to them f 
otherwise they will soon commence rating, at the placpsr 
where the stems are broken off. 

PYRITES. fire Manure 



QtJlNCETREE (Pyrua Cydonia.) This tree is easily 
raised from layers or curings. A moist soil suits it best* 
Let the curings be planted early in the Spring, and watered 
in dry warm weather. The trees require but little pruning, 
except to keep them clear of suckers, dead and cross limbs; 
and where they have too many luxuriant upright shoots, in 
the top, these should be taken out. 

Mr* Forsyth says, they are apt to have rough bark, and 
to be barkbound. In this case*, he directs to shave off the 
rough bark, scarify them, and then to brush them over with 
bis composition. 

He says, they should be planted at some distance from 
apple and peartrees, lest their farina should mix, whicl* 
Will cause the apples and pears to degenerate. 

Mr. Matlackj of Philadelphia, says that quinces afford a 
liquor but little, if any, inferior to the best grape. If this 
be correct, would not the extensive culture of this tree lye 
found very profitable ? 

'See Nursery, Fruit-trees, Transplanting, §;ci 



R. 

RABBITS. « In some situations, these animals may be 
kept to advantage, as they multiply exceedingly, and re¬ 
quire no trouble in bringing up. They delight in the sides 
of sandy hills, which are generally unproductive when till¬ 
ed ; but level ground is improper for them. The fur of the 
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Rabbit is worth thrice the value of the carcase, Therefore, 
supposing the Rabbit to consume a quantity of food in pro¬ 
portion to its carcase, it is a species of stock nearly three 
times as valuable as either cattle or Sheep. 

1 Rabbit-warrens ought to be enclosed with a stone or sod 
wall; and at their first stocking it will be necessary to form 
burrows for them, until they have time to make them foe 
themselves. Boring the ground horizontally with a large 
augur is, perhaps, the best method that can be practised. 
.Eagles, kites, and other birds of prey, as well as cats, we^ 
sels, and polecats, are great enemies of Rabbits. The Nor¬ 
folk Warreners catch the birds by traps placed on the tops 
of stumps or trees, or artificial hillocks of conical form, on 
which they naturally alight.’ Encycloft . 

Would not the rearing of Rabbits be profitable in this 
Country f We have no eagles or kites to molest them; 
they breed very rapidly; their food is cheap and easily pro¬ 
vided. A fence to enclose a warren can be made of boards, 
at no great expense, which will keep out cats and polecats; 
and as for weasels, we have but very few of them in this 
Country. 

RADISH (Rafihanus.) This root being liable to be 
eaten by worms, tfie following method is recommended for 
raising them: Take equal quantities of buckwheat-bran, 
and fresh horsedung, and mix them well and plentifully in 
the ground by diging. Suddenly after this a great ferment* 
ation will be produced, and numbers of toadstools will start 
up in forty-eight hours. Dig the ground over again and 
sow the seed, and the radishes will grow with great rapidity 
and be free from the attacks of insects. They will grow 
uncommonly large. Buckwheat-bran is an excelent manure 
of itself. 

RATS. These are unprofitable for the Farmer to main¬ 
tain, and the sooner he disposes of them the better. For 
this purpose, the most effectual method is to give them 
arsenic. Set some plates where the Rats frequent, with a 
little wheat Hour put into them; let them bait on this for 
two or three nights; then add a little arsenic to the Hour, 
mix it well together, and place it as before, and they will 
eat it very readily, which will soon dispatch them. When 
this dose is administered, care should be taken to cover the 
milk-pans and whatever else they can drink at, as the arse* 
nic occasions a burning thirst, which induces them to go In 
quest of whatever will quench it. Perhaps it would be as 
well to set some water for them to drink, at proper 
places. 
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A trap, that is much recommended, for catching Rats, ift. 
made as follows: Take a barrel, or keg, with one head out* 
put in it water enough to cover the bottom about two inches 
deep; In the middle of this set a piece of brick or stone; 
cover the head of the cask with a piece of smooth parch* 
ment; or, perhaps, smooth stiff paper will answer; in the 
centre of this cut two slits about six inches long, at right 
angles, so as to form a cross; immediately over this suspend 
the best kind of bait for Rats, placed sufficiently high. 

When the Rat comes to take the bait, in reaching up to 
it he slips into the hole, by the four corners of the parch¬ 
ment or paper giving way. He then gets upon the brick in 
the middle of the water, and begins to utter cries of dis¬ 
tress. This brings others to him, who fall in the same 
manner. Presently thej begin to light for the possession of 
the bnck, and the noise of this brings others, who fall in 
like manner; and thus all within bearing of this scene of 
confusion follow on and share the same fate. 

Another good method is, by suitable baits to draw them 
into a large box, or cage, by means of an entrance guarded 
within with sharp-pointed wires, similar to those of the 
mousecage. 

While the Farmer is divesting himself of his Rats, let 
him not neglect his Mice; for they, too, are quite expensive 
in keeping. 

RED-TOP. See Grasses. 

MICE (Oriza Saliva J This plant may be considered in 
some degree amphibious; for, after it has attained some 
height, the ground growing it may be occasionally flooded 
with water, till the crop comes to maturity. In this manner 
it is raised in the Southern States; the overflowing of the 
ground being merely for the purpose of saving the labor 
necessary to be performed in the ploughings and hoeings 
the crops requires, when not thus irrigated. 

It will, however, grow very well on dry lands, if they are 
sufficiently rich. It has been successfully raised, by Mr. 
Boardman , on dry sandy land at Annapolis, in Maryland, as 
we find stated in the Domestic Encyclopedia, published in 
Philadelphia. 

We mention this fact for two purposes; first, to observe 
that the crop does not require irrigation ; and that although* 
by this operation, there may be a saving of labor, still a 
very great loss is thereby incured, in regard to health, and 
of course enjoyment; and, second, that although this plant 
is a native of the tropics, still it is capable of becoming na^ 
turaUsed to cooler and shorter Summers. 
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There seems, indeed, a natural disposition in plants to^ 
accommodate themselves to the climate in which th iy are 
cultivated. If they have been long grown in warm and 
lengthy Summery their growth, and the time required for 
it, become proportionately increased, and vice versa , when 
gradually accustomed to cooler and shorter Summers. 

Calculating, therefore, on this disposition of plants, we 
think it not improbable that the culture of rice may gradu¬ 
ally work its way into more northerly climates, till it will 
be found practicable to mature the crop in almost every 
part of the ^Jnited States; and although the plant will be 
found diminished in size, as it is grown farther to the 
north; yet, as on that account it will admit of being planted 
xnbre closely, it will probably suffer no diminution of its 
product in grain. 

We believe that almost every kind of soil is fited for the 
growth of rice, that is sufficiently moist and rich. We 
have even seen it flourish on a moist sandy loam, in North- 

Carolina. 

Early in the Spring, the ground is to be fited with the 
plough for the reception of the seed, which is to be drilled 
in, in rows, at the distance of about twenty-seven inches 
apart. When the young plants have acquired a suitable 
height, the weeds are to be eradicated from the crop with 
the plough, or with a small harrow, to be guided by handles 
behind, run twice between the rows, and the work is then . 
completed with the hoe, and perhaps some hand-weeding. 

In due season, after this, the water is to be occasionally 
let on the ground, for the purpose of killing the weeds and 
grass; and then to be let off again, in order that the crop 
may have such further ploughing and hoeing as may be ne¬ 
cessary. If water is not to be used, the growing crop is to 
be kept clear of weeds, like other hoed crops, till the 
ground becomes sufficiently shaded to prevent any further 
trouble from them. 

The grain will be found sufficiently ripened, while the 

stalks are still green; and on this account they are valua¬ 
ble, as a substitute for hay. If the crop be flooded, the 
water is to be let off in due season, so that the ground can 
be laid sufficiently dry before harvesting. In regard to this 
operation, we will merely observe, that he who understands 
the manner of harvesting wheat, rye, barley, or oats need 
be at no loss as to the best tnethod of gathering this crop j 
remembering, however, that the straw should be sufficiently 
dried before threshing, or storing- the crop away. 

The separating of the grain from the straw may, no doubt, 
be advantageously done with a threshing-machine; or it may 
be performed in any of the other methods of threshing, 

See Threshing-, 
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After the grain is taken from the straw, and winnowed^ 
*thq ffiill is taken off, by a milk made for the purpose, which 
fits the grain for market* 

Lands prepared for raising rice, by flooding, are such as 
were originally swamps, or flat natural meadows. They are 
prepared for receiving and retaining the water, in a manner 
similar to that for improving land by t mrfiing , as it is called. 

See iMPRovKMmrr op Land 

If the land is naturally too wet for cultivating rice, it is te 
be laid drier, by a ditch, of sufficient depth, dug round the 
field, with the earth thrown on the outer sides; and this 
earth will serve to form the bank for retaining the waters, 
when the field is to be fl >oded. Smaller ditches may also 
be carried across the field* into the outer ditch, for the 
purpose of laying the field drier, if it be naturally very 
moist 

A rice-field thus prepared will bear crops for many years, 
without any sensible diminution of the fertility of the soil; 
particularly if it be naturally rich, or if it be assisted by 
some sediment of the waters with which it is Hooded. 

The great objection to flooding fields, during the heat 
of Summer, is the prevalence of malignant fevers which this 
practice occasions. Whatever advantages the fields derivo 
from flooding, in repairing that exhaustion of the soil which 
yearly cropiog must occasion, might be obtained with equal 
ease by leting on the waters during the Winter season, or 
when they have most sediment to deposit. 

Whether, then, the benefit to be derived in the saving of 
labor, by flooding in Summer, is more than sufficient to 
overbalance the evil just mentioned, which is thus occasion¬ 
ed, may perhaps be very doubtful; and perhaps it may bo 
a matter of less doubt, whether it would not ultimately be 
more beneficial to convert all the rice-lands into grass- 
grounds, for feeding and soiling cattle, by stocking them 
with the best grasses. 

See Grasses Soilwg, kc. 

The Southern States have eminent advantages, if rightly 
improved, for raising great numbers of cattle, and where 

these greatly abound the lands may be increasing in fertility, 
and, of course, wealth; while the country that has few or no 
cattle must, sooner or later, exhibit a very different ap¬ 
pearance. 

Rice is not a very exhausting crop, owing, no doubt, to 
its being fit to harvest while the stalks are still green. 
When grown on uplands, the growth of the' crop might 
perhaps be very considerably assisted by the use of gypsum, 
applied in the usual way to the ground; or to roll the seeds 
in, after being soaked in some fertilizing liquor: And if 
such upland were sufficiently rich, we can see no reason 
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Why the crop might not be successfully raised, by sewing * 4 
the seed in the broadcast way; especially it the crop \ ere 
ence gone over with the hoe, tor the purpose of thining 
the plants where they might stand too closely, as well as 
for eradicating the first growth ot weeds* 

RIDGL1NG. A name given to a half-castrated animal. 

A Horse of this description is as troublesome as a Stallion, 
and yet not fit to be relied on as one. < A ridgting Hog 
(says Mr. Deane) will never be fat, nor grow so large as a 
Barrow, till his castration be completed; as it may be, by 
making an opening in the belly, when the case is most 
difficult. They should either be killed young, or completely 
castrated* The flesh of a ridglmg Pig is good; but that of 
an old one, brawny and disagreeable.* 

ROLLER AND ROLLING. The roller is useful in 
smoothing the suruce of meadows that have become un¬ 
even, and for passing over grounds newly sown with grain, 
or that are to be laid down to grass. They are further 
useful m breaking the lumps of baked earth in a clay-soil; 
but, lor this purpose, a roller filled with iron spikes has 
been preiered by some. 

See bPlKY ROLLER. 

The use of the roller on grounds sowed with different 
kinds of grain, particularly barley, which is dry and husky, 
is to cause the mould to enclose the seeds ; much of which, 
by lying in cavities that soon become dried, would other¬ 
wise fail of vegetating. It is also useful in light dry soils, 
for preventing their moisture from evaporating too easily* 
Perhaps the roller is as useful for this purpose as for any 
ether, in regard to its application to crops ot grain. It is 
also useful in depriving certain insects of their hiding*places 
in the cavities of the soil. 

The rolling ot land, in tillage, should be done when the 
ground is,so dry that it will not stick to the roller; and in 
grasslands, it should be performed in the Spring, when 

the ground is soft and wet. 

A wooden roller should be about twenty inches or two 
feet in diameter, and about six feet in length. It should be 
round and of an uniform surface. Where the roller is made 
of stone, it should be about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
of the length above mentioned. 

ROOTS. The most essential divisions of these, are 
those of the tafi, the i bulbous, and the fibrous kinds. The 
carrot, parsnip, beet, clover, kc. are taprooied; the pota- 
toe, onion, turnip, kc. are bulbous; the plants of wheat, 
barley, oats, berdsgrass, kc. have fibrous roots. Taproots 
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*)so fibrous roots, which, like all others of that kind* 
cxterfd hot ixontally, tar in every direction, and become sq 
fine that they are imperceptible to the naked eye. The 
bulbous have also such fibrous roots, and one kind, the 
turnip, has also a taproot in addition to its fibrous roots. 
Trees have also tap and fibrous roots. 

4 Some taproots will extent downward, as far as they can 
find the soil sufficiently opened to receive them. We have 
known an instance of a parsnip taken from the ground* 
three feet 10 length. This shows the necessity of having . 
the soil deeply mellowed for taproots ; and the fibrous roots 
extending hoi ison< ally so far in every direction, where they 
can find mellow earth to penetrate, shows the necessity of 
having the ground well mellowed to a sufficient depth to 
receive them. 

RUNET, or RE NET* A good method of making this 
Is as follows: Take the maw of the Calf; empty it of its 
curd} wash it; soak it in strong brine till it is well salted; 
dry it on bows made for the purpose; then take two 
quarts of strong brine that will bear an egg, blood-warm, 
and let the maw steep in this twenty-four hours, when the 
liquor will be fit for use; bottle it up, and cork it tight, and 
it will keep tor a twelvemonth About a teacup-full will be 
sufficient for ten Cows. Some direct spices, and a lemon 
sliced, to be put into this liquor. 

* Another method is, to take the maw, emptied as before, 
and fill it with an artificial curd made of new cream; into 
which put three eggs bea^t fine ; a nutmeg grated fine • and 
three teacup-fulls of fine salt; mix the mass well together; 
tie up the mouth of the bag; lay it under a strong brine for 
three days, turning it over daily ; then hang it up in a dry 
cool place lor six weeks, when it will be fit for use. When 
used, it is first to be dissolved in warm water. 

The acid contained in the maw is, very apt to become 
rancid, and to putrify, if a sufficiency of salt be nqffiappiied j 
care must therefore be taken,to prevent this, by ^due sup¬ 
ply of this article. No good cheese can be made, unless 
the runet be good. 

The runetbag may also be salted and dried, as before di¬ 
rected, and pieces of it occasionally used, by being previous¬ 
ly soaked in warm water, and a quantity of this water used, 
in proportion to the quantity of milk to be turned. 

In Holland, the Cheesemakers use no runet; but, instead 
of this, they use a small portion, of spirit of seasalt (murid* 
tic acidJ for forming the curd. ThU gives the cheese a 
taste somewhat different from that made with runet. The 
acid should probably be diluted. The quantity, which i* 
sufficient* may bt ascertained by a few experiments* 
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RYE (Secale.J There is but one kind of rye; but this 
may be made either Winter-rye, or Spring-rye, by gradually 
habituating it to different times of sowing. Take JA inter* 
rye, tor instance, and sow it later and later, each Fall, and 

it may at length be sown in the Spring; and then u be¬ 
comes Spring* rye. 

On the contrary, sow Spring-rye very late in the Fall, at 
first, and- you may gradually sow it earlier each succeed.ng 
year, until it may even be sown in May, and used the first 
season for- pasture, or mowing, and then -grown to perfec¬ 
tion the second year. 

Soils of a sandy or gravelly texture are the most natural 
for rye. 'Almost every kind of dry soil is more or less 
suited to its growth; it will even grow tolerably well in 

bog*meadows, when laid sufficiently dry It will produce 
considerably on the poorest soils; and prodigious crops df 
it may be raised on such as are made very ricii, as may be 
seen trom a case reported by Mr. L*Hommedieu. 

A Neighbor of bis manured twenty square rods of ground 
with tour thousand Monhaddan fish, and sowed it with rye. 
In the Spring, it was twice successively eaten off, close to 
the ground, by Sheep breaking in, after it had acquired a 
heighnof nine inches the first time, and six inches the lat¬ 
ter. These cropings, however, only served to make it 
grow thicker and stronger than before; and, when harvest¬ 
ed, it produced sixteen bushels, or, at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred and y-eight bushels to the acre; giving to the 

Owner, according to the calculation of Mr. L*Hommedieu f 
at the rate of eighty-five dollars to the acre, of clear profit. 

He supposes, however, that the crop would have been 
entirely lost, had it not been twice eaten off by the Sheep. 
It is said that prodigious crops of wheat may be raised in 
the same manner. 

Rye is subject to rust, but seldom or never to smut; nor, 

indeetfcjfeo any other disease that we know of, in this Coun¬ 
try. OTT Du Hamel makes mention of a disease it is subject 
to in France, called the sfiur 9 which causes a dry gangrene 
in the extreme parts of the bodies of those who eat the 
grain thus diseased; so that these parts at length fall off, 
almost without pain.. 

* The Hotel Dieu, at Orleans (says this Author) has had 
many of these miserable Objects, who had not any thing 
more remaining than the bare trunk ol the body; and yet 

lived, in that condition, many days.* 

The grains thus diseased are larger than the rest, mostly 
crooked, bitter to the taste, rough, deeply furrowed from 
end to end, and project considerably beyond theijL husks. 
It Is not every year, however, that the spur produces these 
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effects in that Country; and if the grain be kept some con* 
siderable length of time, before it is eaten } it will not 
prove hurtful. 

We notice this disease of rye, in order that, if similar 
eff eta should ever be produced from it here, the cause of 
any such malady, and the means of obviating it, may be 
more readily understood. 

Rye may be raised for many years in succession on the 
•ame ground, without materially exhausting the soil, parti* 
cutarly if it be perfectly suitable to the growth of this grain; 
and provided, also, that the stubble be turned under imme- 
diateiy after taking off the crop: But where the ground is 
suffered to remain unploughed, till the stubble has become 
divested of ail its moisture, and the seeds of the weeds 
have ripened, the successive crops wiH gradually lessen its 
product, and the weeds will increase. 

We would, however, by no means recommend such a 
made of culture, unless as much as twenty* five bushels, or 
more, of this grain could be yearly bad from the acre; as 
such a yearly product would probably afford a clear profit, 
to the acre, of half that number of bushels; and such -a pro* 
it, in some of the lighter, and in some of the harder, kiqds 
of soils, is not to be despised. 4 

As the soil most suitable for rye is usually that which is 
most benefited by the use of gypsum, it would be much the 
better plan, instead of successive crops of Winter-rye, to 
tow this grain, and Spring-rye, alternately, in order that the 
ground might, every other year, be enriched by the appli¬ 
cation of this manure. 

The growing crop of rye receives no benefit from the ap¬ 
plication of this manure; but it quickly covers the ground 
with a fine sward of white-clover; and, as soon as ground 
is thus swarded, it is in good condition for bearing any crop. 
Let the gypsum, therefore, be sown in the Spring, on the 
growing crop of Winter-rye; and, by the middle # Octo¬ 
ber following, the ground will be covered with whitfljkover; 
turn this sward over in the latter end of the Ful^Pmd in 
the Spring sow a crop of Spring-rye; and, as soorf as this 
k taken off, turn the ground over again for a crop of Win¬ 
ter-rye ; and in the Spring repeat the process of manuring 
with gypsum, as before, for a crop of Spring-rye, and thus 
proceed with these crops alternately. 

In this way, we will venture to say, that nearly double 
the amount of grain might be obtained, in each crop; par¬ 
ticularly in the northerly part of our Country, where Spring- 
iye is nearly as productive as that of Winter. 

In such a mode of culture, however, particular attention 
should be paid to turning under the stubble of the crop of 
Spriogfye as quick as possible, in order that the seeds of 
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the growing weeds be prevented from ripening, as well as 
for enabling other seeds, which may lie buried in the soU, 
to vegetate, and thus be destroyed by the after ploughing 
and harrowing for puting in the next crop# 

Many Farmers may have pieces of hard gravelly, or very 
light sandy, soil; for which such a mode of culiure might 
probably be found as profitable as any to which the land 
could be applied: But of this, the judicious Farmer will 
be best enabled to judge, after obtaining a full knowledge 
of what mode of culture is most profitable for his more ste¬ 
rile grounds; and, in order to this, he must estimate the 
expenses of puting in his crops; the clear profits, after 
paying these expenses, and the rent of the land; and, 
whether his lands are likely to become, eventually, more 
exhausted by such mode of culture, than by a change of 
crops, where grasses, suitable to the soil, should be cultivat¬ 
ed, during some seasons. 

See further, Change op Capps in regard to hard 
gravels, and Turnips for light sandy lands. 

Where Winter-rye is early sown, a bushel to the acre is 
probably sufficient; but, of Spring-rye, a bushel and a half, 
to the acre, or perhaps more, should be sown. 

Rye, intended for family*use, should be harvested as 
early as the grain can be prevented from shrinking, and 
let lie on the ground a day or two, to harden. In this 
way, the. grain will make much whiter flour; though, per¬ 
haps, the product will not be quite so heavy and bulky, as 
when left till fully ripened. Probably all that is gained by 
If ling the grain fully ripen, before harvesting, is an addi¬ 
tional thickness of the skin; thereby increasing the quantity 
of bran, but not of flour. 

Bread made entirely of rye is laxative, and good to pre¬ 
vent costiveness. Wheat, especially where the flour is very 
fine, has an opposite tendency. For most constitutions, 
therefore, bread made of equal parts of these grains is con- 
sidere^lfoe most conducive to health Mixing some flour 
of IndilF corn, with that of rye, will serve to prevent its 
clamminess. 


S. 

SALSAFY (Tragofiogon ) This root is frequently called 
Vegetable Oyster , on account of its having a resemblance, 
in flavor, to that of an oyster. When boiled, mashed, and 
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mixed with butter, and formed in shape of oysters, and then 
fried, it is frequently mistaken for fried oysters. 

It requires a culture similar to that of carrots. Sec. The 
roots are to be dug in the Fall, and protected from the 
Winter-frost. Like ail other roots, they ore best preserved 
in moist sand. 

SALTS. See Manures. 

SALTING of MEAT. In packing down pork, sprinkle 
in what is equal to four quarts of rock-salt to a barrel; then 

make a pickle, sufficient to cover all the meat, as strong as 

it can be made with salt, and when cold pour it on. When 
the pickle becomes considerably colored with the blood of 
the meat, draw it off, boil it, take off the scum, rill it be¬ 
come clear, and apply it again. Repeat this, if the pickle 
again become colored too much, and add more fresh brine, 
if necessary. In this way, pork will keep sweet throughout 
the ensuing Summer, and will be free or rust. 

This method is also good for preserving beef, though the 
following is better: 

For a barrel of beef, says Mr. Deane , take four quarts of 
rock-salt pounded fine; eight ounces of saltpetre, and five 
pounds of brown sugar; mix them well together, and with 
these ingredients pack the meat down very closely, so as 
that they will of themselves cover the whole with brine. 
The next Spring draw off the brine, clarify it*- as before di¬ 
rected, adding a little salt to it, and apply it again, and the 
beef will keep very sweet and fine-tasted during the whole 
Summer following. 

This method of curing meat, it will be seen, is something 
similar to the best method of curing butter, and it is also 
an excelent method for curing pork and hams. The ham 
of some of the Southern States is allowed to be equal to 
that of Westphalia; but, whether this be owing to tfyis me¬ 
thod of curing, to the climate, or to the manner A^fcpeping 
Iiogs there, is perhaps uncertain. When hams*wP|e been 
sufficiently cured in this, or any other way, they should bo 
smeared over with molasses $ smoked sufficiently- and sud¬ 
denly; the quicker the better; and let them then be well 
sprinkled over with slaked lime, and put away in casks, 
filled with bran, to keep during the Summer. The lime 
will serve to keep all insects from them. 

SAND. See Earths and Manures. 

SAP. Plants derive their sap principally from the roots. 
Before it has entered these, it i? called the food of filants . 
It is supposed to be absorbed by the capillary roots in the 
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form of vapor, which, being ratified by the heat of th« 
atmosphere, asce and extends through all the poret 
of the plant; and here is imperceptibly carried on that 
chemical process, which eventually serves to bring it t# 
perfection. 

SCRATCHES. This is a disease in the legs of Horses, 
occasioned by bad blood, or too hard labor. The skin of 
the legs b comes craked open, emiting a re dish-colored hu* 
inor. To cure the disease, wash the cracks with soapsuds, 
and then rub them twice a day whh an ointment of hogs* 
lard, mixed with a little sublimate mercury. 

Another says that this troublesome disorder may be ef¬ 
fectually cured, by the f application of as strong a solution, 
of copperas in water, as can be made, ahd rubing the legs 
up and down, with a cob, each time. A few applications 
will be sufficient. 

SEEDS. Many seeds will retain their vegetative faculty 
for several years; others again cannot be made to germinate 
after the first year, unless uncommon pains be taken for 
that purpose. 

All seeds "require fresh air, and if long deprived of this 
they will lose their vegetative quality. If some kinds be 
buried deeply under ground, however, they will retain this 
quality for twenty or thirty years. 

Some seeds will lie a year, some two or three years, be¬ 
fore they will come up; and for this reason, when seeds 
are brought from a distant country and sown, the ground 
should not be disturbed during that length of time. 

Seeds of the dry kinds are best preserved in their pods, 
or natural coverings; but those of all soft fruits, Sec. should 
be taken out, cleansed, and dried. 

By experiments made by Mr. Humboit , in 1793, it waa 
found thatseeds which require thirty hours to germinate in 
commonflbter, could be made to germinate in six hours in 
vxygenatW muriatic acid mixed with water; and by 
adding ( the stimulus of caloric (heat) to that of the oxygene, 
he was enabled still more to accelerate the progress of 
vegetation.* He took the seeds of garden-cresses, peas, 
French-beans, garden-lettuce, mignonette; equal quantities 
of which were thrown into pure water, and the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, at a temperature of eighty-eight degrees Fah¬ 
renheit. Cresses exhibited germs in three hours, in this 
acid; while none were seen in the water, till the end of 
twenty-six hours. 

By means of this stimulant, seeds which were more than 
an hundred years old were made to vegetate; as were other 
seeds which had been kept for thirty years, at the botanical 
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garden at Vienna, which hid resisted every other mean# 
tsed for that purpose. 

The application of this* may be found useful in planting 
Indian corn, as it will be sooner out of the way of birds and 
squirrels; and, when the first planting has failed, or whet* 
birds, tec. have pulled up the corn, this method would 
greatly accelerate the growth of a second planting. It is 
also useful for many hinds of garden*seed$, which have beef* 
kept over one year. Probably, the seeds of the American: 
thorn might,* also, in this way, be made to vegetate readily, 
and that bempseed might thus be made to grow, after the 
first year. 

Another method of making old seeds germinate, more 
readily r is, to immerse them in water r nearly boiling hot, 

for the space of half a minute; then suddenly cool them by 
exposure to the air, and sow them when the soil is well 
warmed by the sun. If sown, however, when the* earth is 
cold, they will rot in the ground. 

SHEEP.* Mr. Livingston has treetedr this subject with s at 
much research and ability,'that the Reader need require lit¬ 
tle or no further information, than what his Essays contain 
but as this Work would be imperfect, without treating of 
Shis important article, and as the Writings of Mr. Living* 
aton and others are too voluminous for insertion, It becomes 
necessary to condense the subject, so ae to present it in a 
small compass. 

Animals undergo changes by domestication. Qualities 
Which they possessed in the wild state, but which are no 
longer useful in the domestic, become less and less visible ; 
and owing, perhaps, to this circumstance, and to others, 
even their appearance becomes more or less altered. The 
ears of wild animals are erect, which enables them to hear 
with more acuteness * but some of the Sheep of Sicily and 
of Italy,, says Mr. Livingston , have been so long under the 
protection of Man, where this quality is not sdAquisite,. 
that their ears have become pendant. Lord Jf&m^bserves, 
that when Sheep run wild they go in droves * r that the males 
are the protectors of the dockland that the strongest claims 
precedence of the rest^ that when they lie down, at night r 
some stand as sentinels, while the rest sleep » But these 
traits of instinctive sagacity they, in a great measure, lose 
Wfher> Man becomes their Protector. 

M. Buffon and others have supposed the Mouflon Mu *- 
mon, or Argali^ which is still found in the wild state, to be 
the original stock of the present Sheep. This animal it: 
swift of foot, and in cold climates has merely a coat of wool 
under a coat of hair. In warm climates, it has nothing but 
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«*coat of hairj and such is the case with Sheep which hare 
been long accustomed to such climates. 

. It would seem to be the .economy of Nature, that some 
graminivorous animals, when domesticated, but still expos* 
ed to the <rigors of the seasons, become more inert, of 
course possess less animal beat, and therefore require « 
more woolly coat i While others of the carnivorous kind. 
Which are more sheltered by Man, but whose habits still 
require their wbnted activity., and oi course -retain their ani¬ 
mal heat, require less clothing, or a mere, coat oft coarse 
hair. This, perhaps, .may be the reason why Sheep have 
more wool and Jess activity than the Argali; and why Dogs 
have coarser hair than Wolves. 

If £his, however, be tnought sufficient to account for the 
difference between the Argali and such Sheep as shed their 
coats yearly, it is still difficult to assign a reason why the 
Merino Sheep never sheds its coat ; for this, if left on for 
years, does not ftall off, but constantly increases in length 
and quantity. Probably different climates and soils have 
done much, in producing marked differences among Sheep; 
and probably different kinds, as we now .find them, have de¬ 
scended from stock which were of the same genus, hut pos¬ 
sessing properties different from each -other. 

Mr* Livingston observes, that 4 as this quadruped has 
^probably been found throughout all the mountainous parts 
of Europe and Asia, and perhaps even in. Africa ; as its 
young are easily tamed; as its milk, its flesh, and its skin 
are extremely valuable to Man, in a savage state; it is 
bigitly probable that it was amongst the first quadrupeds 
that were domesticated; and from this circumstance it has, 
perhaps, wrought no leas.a change.in Man, than Man has in 
it .; 9 that it 4 is highly probable we are indebted to it for the 
conversion of Man, from the wild wandering Savage, to the 
mild and gentle Shepherd . 9 

It may be tound equally true, that different sods are best 

suited to different breeds ol Sheep; and .that the soil often 
serves eventually to produce a difference in Sheep. 4 Fat 
pastures *(says Mortimer) breed straight, tall Sheep; and 
the barren hills, short, square ones/ 

The island, called Sr lying off the eastern cape 

of Virginia, has been found remarkable for producing a 
breed of Sheep of uncommonly .fine wool. 

The large longweoled Sheep of Qreatbritain require rich 
pastures; and a moist soil will suit them better, perhaps, 
than it will any other. Sheep. A wet soil, salt marshes ex¬ 
cepted, is, however, unfriendly to Sheep of all kinds. The 
Merino Sheep require good pastures, and such as is pro¬ 
duced on dry soils. Farmers, in stocking their farms with. 
Sheep, ought to pay attention to the selection of such as are 
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bit salted to their soil. Much of the high moist l&ftdlof 
this and the neighboring counties, it is believed, would bo 
found tolerably suitable for raising the large long Pooled 
English Sheep. 

Ii is btgniy desirable that our Country should be stocked 
With Sheep of various kinds, in order to supply itself with 
Rie various sons of cloths which are necessary in different 
Uses. In Em*ltnd, they have the Teesvmter. the Lincoln* 
afire, and (tic Dartmoor breeds, whtcn yu Id fleeces of long 
coarse wool) weighing on an average from eight to eleven 
pounds; and the average weight of their carcases, per 
quarter, is from twenty -five to thirty pounds. The wool of 
these Sheep, and of the Heathy Elmore, and Berkshire 
breeds, which are smaller, and have still coarser wool, is 
proper for the manufacure of blankets, carpets. See. 

The NewleUesterMre. or BakrvteU breed, and the CarU 
Hold and Romney^mareh breeds, have also long wool, but 
somewhat fiut», beng better died for the manufacture of 
worsted fabrics; and rhe average weight of their fleeces is 
from eight to nine pounds; the average weight of their car¬ 
cases, per quarter, is from twenty-two to twenty-four 
pounds 

The BakeweU is an improved breed, which was engrafted 
Upon some of those before mentioned, and are highly 
esteemed for the fatness of their carcases, and the fin# 
taste of their mutton. 

In addition to these, the English have various other 
breeds besides (he Merino, yielding fleeces of short woo) 
of various quantities and qualities; the finest of which are 
the Dunfaced and Shetland breeds; the next finest Is the 
Hereford or Ryeland breed, and the next the South-down. 

Mr. Livingston says the latter very much resemble our 
common Sheep, having wool about equally fine; and that in 
England they are esteemed next to the Bakewell breed. 

Mr. Custio, ot Virginia, is rearing a new breed, which he 
calls the Arlington Sheep, that yield fleeces of ,kmg wool, 
well fited for tne manufacture of worsted fabrics. They 
are a mixture of the Bakewell breed with a long-wooled 
Persian Ram, which was imported by General Washington* 
They promise tb be a valuable acquisition to our Country. 

In addition to these are the Smithsisland Sheep, before 
mentioned, which are also the property of Mr. Custisy and 
which, on account of the fineness and largeness of their 
fleeces, promise to be highly valuable, provided the breed 
do not degenerate in a few years, when taken from that isl¬ 
and. They are shorn twice a year, and some of the fleeces 
weigh four pounds at each shearing. 

Another breed of Sheep ought to be noticed, as being 
peculiar to this Country; This© are the Otter Sheep, so 
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called oo account of the length of their bodies and the 
shortness of their legs. They were first found in some of 
out Atlantic islands, and are indeed a rickety, crippled- 
looking race. Their wool is of a medium fineness, and of 
a medium length: It is neither of a proper length tor 
combing, nor yet for broadcloths. 

The advantages of this breed consist chiefly in their inn* 
bility to be mischievous, in leaping fences, fee and their 
disadvantages consist in their proportionate inability to 
escape from Dogs, fee. But the Man of taste and teeling 
trill make another objection to them; their form is not 
pleasing to the eye, and their rickety, hobbling gait is cab 
culated to excite pity, instead of pleasure. 

Another breed of Sheep, which are found in almost every 
quarter of the globe, are the Broadtailed Sheep.- These 
are of different kinds, and yield fleeces ot different qualifies 
In different climates. In the Levant, their wool is fine; at 
the Cape of Goodhope, it is coarse; and at Madagascar, it 
is mere hair. They are generally larger than the European 
Sheep, and the tails of one kind weigh, in many instances, 
fifty pounds; being <so weighty that the Shepherds are 
competed to place two little wheels under each, to enable 
the Sheep to drag them/ 

1 The composition of this excrescence (says Mr, Living- 
$ton ) is said to be a mixture of flush with a great proportion 
of fat, and to be very delicate food; but the animal has little 
other fat, the tail being In him the repository of that fat 
which lies about the loins of other Sheep/ 

As it is hardly probable that this excreserice could have 
been inherent in the original stock, whence these Sheep 
descended; but has most probably been produced, either by 
accident or by art: It is, perhaps, one of tbe most extraordi* 
nary instances, to be found, of an alteration produced in the 
form of an animal by domestication. 

A yearling Sheep has at its first shearing two broad teeth 
before, beside its narrow teeth; when sheared the second 
time, it has four; the third time, six; and the fourth, eight. 
They are then said to be fuU mouthed . The teeth ot Ewes 
begin to decay at the age of five years; those of Wethers, 
at seven; and of Rams, at eight. At this age, a Ram should 
be castrated, and turned off to faten with other old Sheep. 
Ewes will faten faster during pregnancy than at any other 
time. 

If properly kept, and no accident befal them during preg¬ 
nancy, they are capable of yeaning till the age of ten or 
twelve; but they frequently become barren much sooner, 
by reason of poor keeping, or by injuries received during 
ptegnancy. When this is the case, and they grow weakly, 
they should be fanned with other old Sheep, 
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Those set span for fating should be kept separate* m 
good feed, and have some Indian meal daily. It is said that 
a Sheep is never made very fat but once, and that then is 
the proper time to kill it .: But, perhaps, this is not founded' 
in truth. 

The proper time for shearing is, when the weather has 
set in pretty warm; but sooner/ where the wool is falling 
off. The wool of Merino Sheep must be washed after 
■hearing, as it cannot be washed to any effect while on 
their backs. The shearing of these may be later, as their 
wool never falls off. Sheep of .the common kinds may have 
their wool washed while on their backs ; but in that case 
they should be kept some days previous to shearing in a 
clean pasture, in order that their wool may again imbibe 
tome of the oil which is lost by washing, which will render 
the shearing more easy, and require less oil to be afterwards 
added for spining. 

In shearing, care should be taken not to cut them; and 
this is more particularly necessary with the Merino Sheep, 
whose fleece is so close as to render this operation much 
more slow and difficult, double the time at least being re¬ 
quisite for shearing one of these, that is necessary for one 
of the common kind. Would not shears, with blades much 
narrower than those of the commoo kind, be much the best 
for shearing these Sheep 1 

In England, it is a common practice, after shearing, to 
smear the bodies of the Sbeep with a mixture of tar and 
fresh butter, which serves to cure the wounds in the skin, 
and to fortify their bodies against the cold. This mixture 
may be improved by the addition of a small quantity of sul¬ 
phur. The Sheep should again be anointed in the xnoiMi 
of August, by introducing the ointment from head to tail, 
and also on the sides and back, by parting the wool for the 
purpose. This composition should, at all events, be applied 
to the wounds* It serves effectually to destroy all the ticks, 
which are very pernicious to Sheep. 

The practice of pening up large flocks of Sheep together 
in a oidse place, during the shearing,, is very injudicious; 
They should be pened up in the open air, and but a few 
brought together at a time. The common practice of tying 
the legs of the Sheep together, while shearing, is hurtful to 
them; as it compresses them into a situation which is un¬ 
natural and painful Rather let each foot be tied by itself, 
in its natural position, to a small piece of wood, with cross 
pieces at each end, which may be easily contrived and made 
lor the purpose. 

During cold rains and cold nights, after shearing, they 
should be placed where they can go into their house, or 
place of afrelter, when they please; as they know best when 
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(ktf want shelter, and when they become so warm as to re~ 
quire the open air. They should at all times, but particu¬ 
larly at this, have plenty of salt, as this is a stimulant whick r 
enables them the better to withstand the cold. A warm sun 
is hurtful to the backs of Sheep after shearing, and for this 
reason their pasture should have some shade? to which they 
can retire during the heat of the day. 

After shearing, their skins should be carefully examined? 
to see if they have any appearance of the scab; and those 
which have, should be kept apart from the rest, till cured? 
as this disease Is contagious. This, too, is the proper time 
to examine them, as to their age and health , their bodily 
defects; and also, as to the quality and quantity of their 
fleeces. Those which are found old and broken*mouthed, 
aickly and infirm, ill-formed; Ewes that are bad nurses, and 
lose their Lambs from want of milk; those whose wool is in 
small quantities, which is often the effect of age or sickness; 
and those whose wool is bad, either by being mixed with 
short hairs, or which are rough on the thighs: These 
should all be marked, in order to be turned off, and put in 
good pasture for fating. 

The wool of yearling Sheep should be kept by itself; be¬ 
cause, not having the same texture or strength which the 
wool of older Sheep has, it will make the cloth shrink un¬ 
equally, if mixed with such wool. The other fleeces may 
be sorted at tihearingtime, making separate parcels of the 
thighs, the belly, and the back and sides. Wool should not 
be kept long without washing, as in that case it is liable to* 
ferment and spoil in hot weather. 

After shearing, the horned Sheep should be examined, to* 
see that their horns do not press on the scull, or endanger 
the eyes; either of which may kill the animal. Where this 
is the case, the horns are to be taken off; and, for this pur¬ 
pose, Mr. Livingston recommends sawing them off with a 
fine stiff-backed saw; then apply some tar to the stumps, 
and tie a double linen cloth over them, to keep off the 
flies. 

At this time also the Lambs should be docked, castrated, 
and marked. Mr Livingston recommends the Spanish cus¬ 
tom of diking the tail, as conducive to cleanliness. The 
castratiovro best performed by taking away the testicles at 
once. This operation may be performed on Lambs when 
not more than ten days old, and the earlier this is done, the 
finer will be their wool and flesh. If rain or cold weather 
succeed this operation, before they are cured, they should 
be housed; otherwise they will be in danger of dying. 

Another method of castration, which is probably best for 
grown Sheep*h to tie a cord tightly round the scrotum, and 
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after fire or six days, when the part below the cord is dead, 
cut if off just below the string, and tar the wound. This is* 
however, a dangerous operation when the weather is warm: 
Cool dry weather should be chosen for it 

< In Spain, it is usual, instead of either of these operations* 
to twist the testicles within the scrotum, so as to knot the 
cord; in which Case they decay gradually* without injuring 
the Sheep * 

Spaying Ewelambs increases their wool, makes them fat* 
•n better, and it is said improves the taste of their flesh. 
If this operation is to be performed* which perhaps will 
seldom be found advisable* it should not be attempted be* 
fore the Lambs are six weeks old. 

Where Ewes are to be turned off for fating* the Lambs 
tnust be weaned early; and then let the Ewes have the 
Ram again, which will make them faten better. Lambs 
thus weaned should be put in a pasture of young tender 
grass, out of hearing of their D*ms, and an old Wether or 
Ewe should be put with them. Care must also be taken to 
milk the Ewes every day or two, for the first week, until 
their milk dries up. 

In all other cases, the weaning of Lambs, before the time 
when they naturally wean themselves, is believed to be by 
no means advisable, as the L <mbs are injured by it at least 
as much as the Ewes are benefited. This may, however, bo 
found advisable where it is wished to have the Ewes im¬ 
pregnated earlier than the usual time* for the purpose of 
raising very earlv Lambs. 

These, Mr Livingston advises* should be shorn the first 
year ; as the divesting them of their fleece may be a mutter 
of some considerable profit, and it renders them more coni* 
fortable during the Summer. Lambs, however, which do 
not come until the snows are gone are always most easily 
reared; and* in order to this, the Ram must be kept from 
the Ewes in the Fall until about five months previous to 
that time. Such Lambs must be kept from the Ram until 
the second Fall. 

In Spain, twenty-five Ewes are allowed to one Ram. 

Mr. Livingston thinks forty by no means too many; and 
instances are not unfrequent where one Ramjfes served 
double and even treble that number If the Rafl^however, 
be not well kept, Where so many Ewes are allowed, he wilt 
be in danger of being injured^ 

The best time for Sheep to feed in pastures is while the 
dew is on; and this they will readily learn, if there be no 
water in the fields where they are kepi Water is not 
necessary for them during the season of pasture; but in 
Winter they should have free access to it* although they 
can do many days without it. 
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When Siieep are badly kept they take colds, and dis- 
charge a mocus. from the nose. Good fecdiig } together 
iltb some pine boughs gives them occasionally, will cure 
this complaint* It pine boughs cannot be had, spread some 
tar over a board* and mer this spread some salt, which will 
Induce the Sheep to lick up all the tor, and this will effect 
* cure. 

According to experiments made by Mr. Dau&cntm, a 
Celebrated French Agriculturalist it seems that the Sheep 
oC France, which are generally of the height of about twenty 
inches, eat about eight pounds of grass per day, or two 
pounds of hay per day, which is about the same thing; aa 
eight pounds of grass, when dried* will make but two 
pounds of hay An acre of pasture, then* which in the 
season would yield of grass what would be equal to two 
tons, of hay, would probably support about eight Sheep 
through the season. It must be remembered, however, that 
animals consume food in proportion to their sice, and that 
the Sheep here described are below the common sise of 
Sheep in this Country. 

Mr. Qaubenton also observes, that when his Sheep were 
ted on dry fodder, during the Winter season* many of ~th*. 
younger ones, and those which were weakly* droped -off; 
that, on opening these, be found the food in the third sto¬ 
mach, or that which receives the food after the second 
Chewing, to be so dry as to be unfit for digestion, and to 
this cause he ascribes their death. This state of the sto*. 
mach, he very justly concludes, is produced by the sudden 
change of food from grass to that of dry fodder * and thft> 
remedy pointed out, which is very natural, is merely to feed 
them with a due proportion of succulent food. For tbi* 
purpose, carrots, potatoes, turnips, fee* are all very good. 

Feeding Sheep with a little. Indian com, about half agiH 
to each per day, is very beneficial; it keeps the flock in 
good heart; it enables the Ewes to rear their young much 
better; and; it serves to prevent the wool from falling off in 
the Spring. Carrots, potatoes, fee. no doubt, answer the 
same valuable purpose. 

For early feyding for the Ewes which have Lambs, a 
small field of rye, thickly sown, is very good. They may 
be taken off in time for the crop to come to maturity, and 
In that case they will do it no injury. A small field of ruta* 
baga would probably be the best. Vetches,* clover, tall 
meadow-oats, and other grasses which start early, are also 
yery good for this purpose. 

Sheep should have hay during Winter of the best quality, 
and for this purpose red-clover is esteemed the best. If 
about a peck of salt w*re applied to every ton of hay, when 
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carted into the mow, it would no doubt be found very gooff 
for them. The rack in which the hay is pur should be up¬ 
right. so as that, in feeding, the seeds and o*her matter wilt 
not fall into the wool about their necks. Under the rack ft 
trough should be fixedy which will serve for catching the 
seeds of the hay, as well as for feeding the Sheep. 

They should be kept by themselves, and not suffered t* 
run amowg other cattle; their yard should be spacious, 
though in proportion to the number in the dock; and their 
shelter Should be close over head, but the sides not so close 
as to preclude a due circulation of air among them. Per¬ 
haps it is best to have it close on all sides but the south. 

The shelter ought also to be spacious, so as not to crowd' 
them too closely together; and it should have some small 
apartments in which to keep the Ewes a few days previous 
to yeaning, and for two or three days afterwards These 
should be fed during this time with succulent food, and 
their apartments should be kept well Uttered. The fence 
round the sheep-yard should be such as to keep out Dogs. 

If the flock be large, so that a separation of it during 
Winter would be advisable for promoting the health of the 
Sheep, the better way is to put the fultgrown Wethers by 
themselves. This is the more advisable, because they do 
not require so good keeping as the Ewes and young Sheep; 
and when kept with these they are enabled, from their 
superior strength, to take the best and most of the food to 
themselves 

In regard to folding Sheep, on small or large pieces of 
ground, we Folding of Land 

Flocks of Sheep thrive much better by being changed 
frequently; but those will be most benefited which are taken 
from poof pastures and put into better. Their pastures 
should be clear of weeds, as the burs produced by some 
spoil the wool; while others often prove hurtful to them, 
by eating; they should also be dear of all briars and bushes; 
for these serve to tear off much of their wool in the Spring. 
Clover is the best pasture for them. The evergreen shrub, 
called laurel is poisonous to them when eaten, and ought 
therefore to be removed from theif walks. This shrub is a 
species of the Laurus , as we believe. 

To prevent Wolves from killing Sheep, says Mr. VHom* 
medieu s make an ointment composed of gunpowder and 
brimstone, powdered fine and mixed with tar and Currier** 
oil, and with this anoint the throats of the Sheep. This 
must be renewed as often as the ointment loses its moisture, 
which will be four or five times in a season. Wolves have 
been seen to seize Sheep anointed in this manner, and, find¬ 
ing their throats thus fortified, have left them without doing 
them any injury. 
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Having taid thus much of Sheep in general* something 
ahull now be said of the Merino Sheep in particular. 

These Sheep are certainly much the most profitable to 
raise, where the soil and climate are suitable to them. 
Perhaps it may be found that some parts of this State may 
not be so suitable for them as others; as some Farmers of 
this county (Herkimer) are making complaints of being un¬ 
successful iu rearing them. The climate, and much of the 
soil* of the Mohawk country is moist, and this circumstance 
may perhaps not prove so favorable for their propagation 
here. 

Let experiments, however, be fairjy and fully made upon 
them, before any hasty conclusions are drawn. Most of the 
Sheep at this fund which have been brought into this part 
of the State were young* and such as were probably re¬ 
jected from the flocks of those who sent them abroad for 
sale. 

Mr. Livingston has stated the result of his Sheepshearing 
of the Spring of 1808, and this will perhaps serve to convey 
.ill adequate an idea uf the importance of the Merino Sheep* 
as any tiling that can be said 

From twenty-nine common Sheep, he had upwards of one 
huudred and fourteen pounds, which he sold at thirty-seven 
and an half cents per pound. This, allowing one dollar and 
fifty cents for the expense of keeping each Sheep tor a 
year, fell short three cents on each fleece of paying for their 
.keeping. , 

Eighty three half blooded Ewes gave upwards of three 
hundred and ninety-three pounds; and forty*seven halt* 
blooded Wethers gave upwards of two hundred and thirty- 
six pounds. This wool sold for seventy-five cents per 
pound. Clear profits on the fleece of each Ewe two dollars 
and three cents ; on the fleece of each Wether* ,two dollars 
and fiuy-five cents. 

Thirty threefourth blooded Ewes gave upwards of onje 
hundred and fifty-six pounds; and three Wethers of the 
same blood gave upwards of sixteen pounds. This wool 

sold for one dollar and .twenty five cents per pound. Clear 
profits on the fleece of each Ewe four dollars and seventy- 
five cents; on the fleece of each Wether, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. 

Seven iullbred Ewes gave upwards of thirty-six pounds; 
and one Ram, fourteen months old, gave upwards of nine 
pounds* This wool sold tor two dollars per pound. Clear 

f roths on the fleece of each Ewe eight dollars and seventy- 
ve cents; on the Ram, seventeen dollars and twenty-five 
cents. This Wool was all sold at the above prices* without 
being washed. 
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By the foregoing) it will be teen» that if the Fartner^ex- 
pects to derive large profits from these Sheep, he Ought ttot 
to rest until he has got into the ftrilbtoods eft this breed, or 
into ih> fit. een-sixteenths, which wilt answer about as well. 
The profi of the Lambs, it wilt be seen, is not taken into 
Coiistdcmuon in this stau roent 

If these Sheep are thus profitable for their wool, it is also 
well ascertained that they are at least as profitable as any 
Others tor fating. 

Mr. Young took a Merino, weight eighty-four pounds; a 
halt Soumdown, quarter Bakewell, and quarter Norfolk, 
weight one hundred and fortyone pounds; and a South - 
down, weight one hundred and thirty-six pounds; these 
Were fed abroad together a certain length of time, and then 
Weighed. The first weighed one hundred pounds • the 
second, one hundred and forty eight ; and the last, on# 
hundred and forty-four pounds. Thus the Merino gained 
more than double the quantity of fietfh Which the other two 
gained. 

He also made another experiment, which served to show 
that a Merino only eats in proportion to its size By this hb 
found that three Merinos may be maintained four per cent 
cheaper than two of the Southdowns. The weight of the 
Merino, upon which this trial was made, was ninety-one 
'pounds; that of the Southdown, one hundred and thirty-two 
pounds. 

Mr. Livingston says the size of the Ewes, more than that 
Of the Ram, governs the size ot their Lambs; that the Ewes 
wf a small race Cannot bear large Lambs, though the Ram 
be over so large. For this reasoo, the Ljmbts which are 
raised from a Merino Ram, on our common Ewes, will be 
larger than those raised from one of our common Rams on 
Merino Ewes. This is the reason why Rams df the large 
English breeds, when brought here, do not produce a race 
any way corresponding to their own size. 

Mr. Livingston therefore recommends engrafting a Meri¬ 
no stock upon our common Ewes, to increase the size of 
the breed; though, if they orily cat in proportion to their 
size, this is not so material. 

In the selection tiff the Ewes, take those that are at least 
three years old, as large as can be obtained of the sort, with 
the belly large and well covered with wool, chine and loin 
broad, breast deep, buttocks full, the eyes lively, the bag 
large, and the teats long. In addition to these qualifications, 
they must have fine short thick wool, their bellies well co¬ 
vered, and with the lead! hair on the hinder parts. 

In the choice of the Ram, which we will suppose to 
be threefourth blooded, and which can be purchased for 
twenty five dollars, select one that is of good size, broad 

, 
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in the Chine and loins, deep fa tim carcase, the back 
straight, the ribs well set out to as to give room tor a large 
betty, well covered with wool, the forehead broad, the eyes 
lively (a heavy eye being a mark of a diseased Sheep) tes¬ 
ticles large and covered With wool: Let him also be 
Strong, close-knit, and active § of which you may judge by 
taking hold of bis hind legs; and, lastly, let bis wool be of 
good quality, and as clear of hair on the bander parts as 
possible. 

The product of such a Ram, with common Ewes, would 
be Lambs possessing nine twenty "fourth part* of Merino 
blood; and twice repeating the process on the Females of 
the Successive products, would give tbreefouith-blooded 

Lambs. Two further repetitions from a full-blooded Ram, 
would give Lambs possessing filteen^sixteentbs cl Merino 
blood, which is probably sufficient. The Ram, however, 
ought to be changed at each time; as it is believed that 
the rearing of succeeding stocks, between winch there'is 
the closest consanguinity, must eventually tend to degene* 
rate the breed. 

In Spain, where by the extent of the pastures the num- 
ber of the Merinos are limited, it is usual to kill off some 
of the most indifferent Lambs, and thus two EVves can be 
given to suckle one of those surviving. This is usually ef¬ 
fected by puting (he skin of the dead Lamb over a living 
one, which commonly induces the Dam of the dead one to 
recognize the living as her own. Where this fails, the Ewe 
is held for the Lamb to suck ber; and she is confined with 
it a day or two, by which time she generally adopts iJL This 
custom is only in part advisable here; that is, whenever a 
Lamb dies, to accustomed its Dam, in this manner, to give 
Its milk to another Lamb. 

It has been feared by some that these Sheep, when no 
longer migratory, and changed from their sooustomed cli¬ 
mate, will degenerate, and their wool grow coarser; but ex¬ 
perience does by no means warrant these apprehensions. 
They have been kept stationary for more than eighty years 
past in Sweden, and nearly as long in France, and yet have 
suffered no deterioration. 

Mr. Lh)vng*ton thinks the wool of his Merino Sheep, 
which he has raised here, finer than of those which were 
imported. It is a general rule with animals which abed their 
hair, that the farther north, the warmer, and of course the 
'finer, is their coats $ but, as these Sheep never shed their 
wool, the rule does not necessarily include them. Their 
wool is in this respect Similar to human hair-, but this is 
always found the finest in the colder climates. 

Apprehensions have also been entertained that these 
Sheep, having in Spafa been long accustomed to situations 
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where Winter Is scarcely felt, would be found unable to 
•taod the severity of our Winters; but the fact just men¬ 
tioned, of their being successfully reared even in the cold 
climate of Sweden, sufficiently obviates this objection. 

Mr. IAvingntan says, that/ ‘ like all other Sheep,, they 
will be found the better for good keeping; yet they will not 
suffer more than others from neglect § and that they will, in 
•very mixed flock, be found amongst the most thrifty in the 
severest weather/ 

Some, again, may suppose that the Country will soon be 
stocked with Merinos, and that the price of their wool will 
then fall to that of common wool; but such should remem¬ 
ber, that more than half the civilized world is destitute o{ 
these Sheep; and that, while they continue to remain so, 
the Sheep, the wool, or the fabrics made from it, will be 
eagerly sought after. 

In the course of a century, North and South* America will 
probably contain two hundred millions of People, and the 
wants of these alone will at that time require three hundred 
millions of Merinos. There is certainly no danger of the 
price of Merioo wool failing much, for twenty years to 
come. 

The Ewes of this breed seldom produce twins; though, 
if necessary, they may be made, like other Sheep, to breed 
twice a year. Ewes of the English Teeswater breed ha?# 
been known to bring five Lambs in a year. 

The Ram, when put to the Ewes, should be better kept 
than usual; and for this purpose should be fed two or three 
times a day with a slice or two of bread, made of Indian 
meal, which may be given to him by hand* When the 
Ewes are not suckling Lambs, they may at any time be 
brought to take the Ram, by feeding some Indian corn to 
them. 

The first Lamb of a young Ewe will never be so strong 
as those succeeding, because she will not have the same 
strength, nor the same quantity of milk, which she will 
have afterwards. 

There are different breeds of Merinos in Spain, says Mr. 
Livingston^ and the wool of some is inferior to that of 
.others; some selling there for only sixty cents a pound, 
while others sell for a dollar. The best flocks are those of 
the E&curialy of Gaudaloufic , of Paular , of the Duke D*In» 
Jantadoi of Montuno % and of the Nigretti . The first exceeds 
for fineness of wool; the second, lor fineness of form* and 
fineness and abundance of fleece ; the third, with similar 
fleeces, are larger bodied. The Lambs of this stock, and 
ot that of the Duke D’lufantado, are commonly droped with 
a thick covering, which changes into yefy fine wool/ The 
Nigrety are the largest breed. 
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After Merino wool Has been sorted, as before directed, 
and is to be manufactured in the Family, let it be covered 
with soft water, mixed one-third with urine, and let it stand 
fifteen hours, or longer if the weather be cold. A cauldron 
is then to be put on the fire, with some soft water, and let 
two-thirds of that which covers the fleeces be added to it- 
When so hot as that the hand cannot hear it, take out the 
wool, put ft in a basket, press out the liquor, put the basket 
in the cauldron, and there wash the wool by pressing, with¬ 
out any wringing of it* and then cleanse it in runing water# 
If the water in the cauldron become too dirty, take more 
water from that in which it was first soaked. 

Dry the wool in the skadc y not in the sun; let ft then be 
beat with a rod, which takes out all seeds, Sec. and softens 
'# it; then pick it, by opening it lengthways carefully, and 
card it with cotton , not with wool, cards. Carding machines 
are advised not be used for this wool, unless particularly 
filed for ft. 

The above is the European method of managing this 
woo), before carding, &c but Mr. Livingston thinks that 
if the wool be^ carefully picked and carded, so as to get out 
most of the dirt, and wove in this way, that it will answer 
without washing} in which case less oil, or grease, will be 
necessary. 

Common woo! canot be carded too much ; Merino wool 
may. In spining. the warp must be twisted the opposite 
way from that of the woof, which should be spun more 
loose, or slackly twisted, than that of the warp. For spining 
the woof, the wool is to have one pound of oil, or grease, to 
every four pounds; but. for the warp, one pound of oil to 
every eight pounds of wool is the proper allowance. This is 
for very fine spining; but, for spining coarser yarn, less oil 
is necessary. Olive-oil is the best for greasing the wool; 
neatsfoot-oil is also very good; and no doubt the oil which 
is produced from the sunflower would be found as good as 
either. 

See Sunflower. 

The Farmer will find a great addition to his profits from 

his Merino wool, by converting ft into fine cloth, in his own 

Family, if this can conveniently be done. 

Sheep of all kinds are subject to fewer diseases in this 
Country than in most others This article shall, therefore, 
be concluded with noticing those most prevalent here, and 
the remedies for each, together with some slight notice of 
some which prevail abroad. 

Those of grown Sheep are as follows * 

The scab This appears first by the Sheep rubing the 
part affected, and pulling oat the wool in that part with 
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their teeth, or by loose locks of wool rising on tbeir backs 
and shoulders. 

The Sheep infected is first to be taken from the flock and 
put by itself; and then the pari affected is to have the wool 
taken off, as far as the skin feels hard to the frige*, and 
washed with soapsuds, and rubed hard with a stoebroak, so 
as to cleanse and break the scab. Then anoint it with a 
decoction of tobacco* water, mined with the third of lie of 
wood-ashes, as much grease as this He will dissolve, a 
small quantity of tar, and about an eighth of the whole mass 
of the spirits of turpentine. This ointment is to be rubed 
on the part affected, and for some little distance round k, 
at three different times, with an interval of three days af¬ 
ter each washing. With timely precautions this will at* 
ways be found sufficient. 

In vety inveterate cases, Sir Jgmmfik Bank* says mercurial 
ointment must be resorted to; with great care, however, 
keeping the Sheep dry; the wool to be opened, and a.streak 
to be made down the back, and thence down the ribs and 
thighs Finewooled Sheep, and Rams which have hoeo-muck 
exhausted by covering, are most subject to this disorder, and 
in finewooled flocks it is moat difficult to cure. It is said 
that it may be communicated, even hy a Sheep lying on tb# 
same ground on which a scabby one had shortly before lain* 
or by rubing against the same post. 

Pelt-rot. In this disease the wool falls off, but the skin 
does not become sore, but is merely covered with a white 
crust.. Cure . Full feeding, warm keeping, and anointing 
the hard part of the skin with tar, oil, and better, mixed 
together. 

Tick* As these occasion a constant scratching, they 
prove injurious to the wool, and they sometimes occasion 
the death of lean Sheep. Cure . Blow tobacco-smoke iota 
every part of the fleece, by means of a bellows. Tbe smoko 
b taken into the bellows, the wool is opened, the smoke ie 
blown in, and the wool is then closed. This is repeated 
over every part of the body, at proper distance* It is 
quickly performed. 

See also Insects, for another method of killing Ticks. 

Doge These often prove more injurious to Sheep thaq 
all their other maladies put together. Cure* A fine, say 
of a hundred dollars, upon every Man that keeps a Female 
of these animals above eight inches high; or a yearly tax, 
say, of twenty dollars, laid upon the Owners. Extirpate the 
Female* of this race, and the whole breed would soon disap* 
pear. The Legislature may easily enforce a law of this 
kind, without danger of its being unfiofwlar> which it is said 
would bo tbe fate of a law taxing the whole race of Dogs. 
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Staggers. A disease of the hrain, which readers them 
Unable to stand: Incurable by any means known, which 
would-warrant the expense. 

Sce^ however, what Gibson says, of Staggers 

Cdlds The principal indication of this is thedischarge 
eft mucus fromthe nose. The Gure has already been no* 
tided. Whenever this, however, becomes habitual with old? 
Sheep, the? should be killed off 

- Purging. » If any are severely afflicted in the Spring 
with this, which sometimes happens after being turned out 
tp grabs, house them* give them a dose of castor-oil, feed 
theft with dry food*andgive them some crusts of wheat 

bread. A slight purging wilt not hurt them. 

Move* Sheep, like 'Neat*cattle, when put into clover* 
pastures, sometimes have their stomachs distended by 
wind, no-that they will die, if not relieved. The swelling 
rises highest on the left side, and in this place let the knife 
be Inserted, or other means used, in the manner directed 
for Neat-cattle. 

See N»at-catt?le. 

The dis uses oi Lambs are t 

Pining . When the excrement of the Lamb becomes so 
glutinous as to fasten the tail to the vent, it must be washed 
clean, and have the buttocks and tail rutted with dry clay, 
which will prevent any further adhesion. 

Purging . Put the Lamb with its Dam into a dry place, 
and give, her some oats, old Indian corn, or crusts of wheat 
bread. If the Dam has not milk enough, give the Lamb 
Cow’s.milk* boiled, or let it suck a Cow. 

Sometimes it may be found necessary to bleed Sheep, to 
allay some inflammatory disorder. 

* Daubenton recommends bleeding in the lower part of 
the cheek, at the spot where the root of the fourth tooth is 
placed, which is the thickest part of the cheek, and is 
marked on the external surface of the bone of the upper 
jaw, by a tubercle sufficiently prominent to be very Sensible 
to the Anger, when the skin of the cheek is touched. This 
tubercle is a certain index no the angular vein which ia 
placed below/ 

The method of bleeding, after finding the vein, it is 
hardly necessary to describe. 

Philip. De Castro , a Spanish Shepherd, has writen a short 
treatise on the diseases of Sheep in Spain, and of their man¬ 
agement there; and he recommends that bleeding should 
be performed in a vein in the fore part of the dug. The 
essay of this Shepherd is believed to be worthy of some 
further notice. 

He pays the Merino Sheep of Spain are subject to the 
following diseases: 
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The scab . Cored by juniper-oil, when the weather i* 
wet, or by a 'decoction of tobacco, in dry weather. 

BasqtdUa; occasioned by too much blood. Qured 1 by 
bleeding in the dug, as before mentioned. 

Moderez (lethargy) occasioned by pustules formed on 
the braim The Sheep keep turning, while feeding, to ther 
side where the pustules are formed. Few recover, and the 
disease is infectious. Bone get well in part by pricking the 
part affected with an awl; but these attacked with this dis¬ 
order should be hHled off* 

Smaltficxr being Winers, which first appear on the flanks, 
and spread over the body. It is produced by drinking 
stagnant waters* The diseased Sheep are to be kept apart 

front the rest, as the disease is infectious,, and 'when the 

blisters break anoint them with sweetoil. 

Lastly* Lameness . This appears to be the same as is de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Livingston. 

He observes that * the legs of Sheep are furnished with 
a duct which terminates in the fissure of the hoof? from 
which* when the animal is in health, there is secreted a 
white fluid; hut when sickly these ducts are stoped by the 
hardness of the fluid * 

He adds,, that he had, < in some instances, found the 
Sheep relieved by pressing out the hardened matter with 
the finger from the orifice of the duct in each foot Per¬ 
haps it may in some cases be proper to place their feel • in 
warm water, or to use a firobe, or hard brush, for cleansing 
this passage/ 

He concludes by observing, that probably the ill-health of 
Sheep, in wet or muddy pastures, may in some measure be 
ascribed to the necessity of keeping these , ducts free and 

open. 

The Compilers of ‘The Complete Grazier/ however, 
mention another kind of lameness in Sheep, which is called 
the foot-halt. It is caused by an insect resembling a worm, 
two or three inches long, which is found to have entered 
between the close of the claws of the Sheep, and worked 
its passage upward between the external membranes and 
Jhe bone. To extract the worm, move the claws backwards 
and forwards in contrary directions,, and it will work it»% way 
out. In Greatbritain, this disorder is chiefly confined to 
wet pastures. 

De Castro also mentions diseases to which the Merino 
Lambs are subject, in Spain, when brought forth in wet 
weather; such as the lohanrtiUo (gangrene) which has no 
cure. The amarUla (jaundice) which is infectious; the 
flesh and bones of the Lamb turning of the color of yellow 
wax: For this a small quantity of the flax*leayed daphne 
guidium is good The coviro, a lameness of the feet. 
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^hich appears to be the stopage of the excretory duct, be* 
fore mentioned. Generally, he says, the Lambs are subject 
to the diseases of the Ewesj and that the saint remedies 
are requisite. 

Sheep, in 'Greatbritain, are subject to the rot ; but it is 
believed that this disease has never been known in this 
Country. Another disease, however, which the British 
Writers mention, our Sheep are sometimes liable to; this 
is, being maggoty, occasioned by being flyblown; and, it not 
timely remedied, the maggots will eat into the entrails ia 
twenty-four hours. Cured by corrosive sublimate and tur¬ 
pentine rubtd into the sore. 

Sheep, in Greatbritain, are also subject to diseases called 
the redwater and ythitcwater, from the color ot their urine. 
No cure known. Supposed <to be occasioned by eating 
poisonous weeds. 

frequently changing flocks of Sheep from one farm to 
another, where the pastures are equally good, ia very bene¬ 
ficial to them. We know a flock which, for several years 
past, hive been pastured on different farms, by being let 
out to different farmers on shares, which are much the 
finest*looking Sheep to be found any where in «the neigh¬ 
borhood where they belong. 

The Farmer who would rejoice to see our Country so far 
Independent, as to become stocked with woolen fabrics of 
% our own making, must feel himself impeled by his patri¬ 
otism to endeavor to afford his share of supplies of wool, 
which are so needful to our infant Manufactories,; and he * 
who is insensible to a love of Country, may still find a 
powerful incentive to the raising of Sheep, in consulting 
hia-own interest. 

The raising of Merino Sheep, in particular, is undoubt¬ 
edly very profitable; and the nearer the Farmer brings his 
breed to that of the fullblood, the greater will be his profit. 
Like every thing, however, which innovates upon ancient 
usages, the Merino has its prejudices to encounter; and the 
Savage who first introduced the use of the bow and arrow 
to his Countrymen, no doubt, had the same. But let the 
sensible and spirited Farmer persevere ; and in the end his 
Merino flock wHl afford him a rich harvest; the pleasure 
and profit of which his weaker Neighbor must forego, as a 
tax on his prejudices. 

Note. We have inserted the article SniEPRsit appeared in the 
first edition of this Work. We ought now to observe, that the ex* 
treme low price at which British woolen cloths are afforded, is calcu¬ 
lated to discourage many in the rearing of Sheep extensively; and 
the Merino, from the great encouragement given to them in Great- 
Britain, has shared the common fate, in regard to the present low 
piica of wool in this Country. . 
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SILKWORMS. For raising these worms (says Mr. D* 
Za Bigarrc) the first step is to procure the eggs, which 
should oe from a climate similar to that where they .are to 
be hatched. G<kk) eggs take, successively,- the colors of 
gridelin, put pit, and an ash-colored hue: They w|ll craok 
tinder your nail; while the bad ones will make no noise; 
When pressed in the same manner . Leave them, on the 
cloth where they were laid by the female, and keep them 
in a dry place where they will not fretxe to Winter, nor be 
too much heated in Spriug. 

When about to be hatched, take them off the cloth; and, 
yrhen the first buds of the mulberry come out, proceed to 

hatching ifum Divide them into ounces, and put each 
ounce into little fl »t boxes, lined and made soft in the in* 
Sidv , and let them be kept in a constant degree of warmth 
equal to ninety-six oft Fahrenheit'* thermometer* Some put 
them into little bags, and carry them under their clothes in 
the day-time, and under their pillow While sleeping; but 
perhaps the better way is, to, keep them in a small apart* 
snent constantly warmed by a stove or otherwise. . 

The bags must be opened every day to give them fresh 
air, while hatching. When the eggs turn a whitish color it 
is a sign the worms will soon come out ;, and then, if in 
bags, they must be stired up five or six times a day* lagive 
the young embryos suffic ient air; but, if tbey be in boxes, 
they can be thinly spread over the bottom* and then open* 
Ing the boxes once or twice a day wifi answer. The time 
usually required for hatching is about eight or nine days; 
sometimes longer. If too much heat be applied in halcltiugt 
kxiany of the worms will, perish in raising. An ounce con¬ 
tains about forty-two thousand eggs; but among these may 
be many bad ones, which, if they do not hatch in twp days 
after the first hatchings, may be thrown away* 

The eggs of the yellow cocopns are to be prefered, as 
they give the most and best silk. 

If you h?tch in bags, as soon as you find some of the 
Worms coming out, put them all into such boxes as before 

But times must alter. The wool of the Merino Sheep which are 
reared in Greatbritain is found to be growing coarser, and in a few 
years will be unfit for making the finest cloths. The climate and 
most of the soil of that Country ig only properly fited for producing 
large, coarse, longwooled Sheep. 

Here, the quality of the Merino wool is found to be rather improv¬ 
ed. The British will therefore be soon competed, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to abandon their own slock of Merino Sheep, and to look 
abroad for supplies of the finest wool. It is also to be expected that 
further encouragement will be given to our own Manufactures, as 
this is x p»}icy.that must be pursued, if we ever expect to become a 
great and independent People. ' 
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described. When a sufficient number have come out, take 
a piece of parchment tiled to the inside, cut it full ot holes 
like a sieve, lay it over them, and On it spread some tender 
young mulberry leaves, and the worms will then come up 
through the holes to feed on them. When a sufficient 
number have thus come up, take up the parchment, by 
strings fixed to it for the purpose, and place the leaves and 
worms in a larger boat or shelf, lined with white pa pen 
Fill only about a third of the bottom of this box, or enclosed 
shelf, with leaves; because as the worms grow larger they 
require more room. Here you feed the worms ull after 
their first moulting. 

In the mean time, the parchment is to be laid on with 
leaves, as before, to take out other supplies ot worms; and 
If these be taken out on another day they are to be put in 
another box or shelf; as those hatched on different days are 
to be kept in different boxes. At the end oi two or three 
days, all the good eggs will be hatched, and the rest may 
be thrown away. Alter they are hatched, they must be 
kept in about the same temperature of heat for ten or 
twelve days. They are to be'fed twice or three times a day 
with tender leaves, till the time of the first moulting; and 
let those leaves previously fed be eaten; before fresh ones 
are given. 

In about sht or seven days they generally arrive to their 
first moulting, if properly kept in regard to warmth, clean* 
liness, Ike, If they should be as long as a fortnight before 
moulting, they will not do Well. 

In their moultings, they lie in a torpid state, in which 
they leave their old coats and acquire new ones. They 
moult four times, before they begin 10 spin. While in this 
state, they should be kept rather warmer than usual, and 
should not be disturbed. Previous to each of these times 
they look dull and weak, they lose their appetite, the skin 
becomes bright, and they seek for a place to lie by (hem* 
selves. They lie motionless for about two days. They will 
not all moult on the same days; but in three or four days 
the business will be over, which may be discovered by the 
color of the skin, and by their activity; and then it is time 
to change their litter and clean the shelf. In order to get 
them out, spread over them some fresh leaves, upon which 
they will crawl, so as to enable you to lilt them bp. Put 
one«haif of these into one shelf of the same size, and the 
other half into another; and this enlargement of their room 
must be repeated after every moulting, as they are con* 
Stantly growing larger. 

After the first moulting, some of the worms will be red* 
isb, some ash-colored, and some of a blackish hue. The 
redish ones may be thrown away, as they wifi not com* to 
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any thing. More worm* perish in the third moulting than 
to any other. 

The mulberry leaves must be picked when perfectly dry; 
and as this cannot be done every day, a store of them is to 
be kept on hand, laid in a cool dry room, and stired up 
now and then, to prevent their heating and wilting. The 
number of meals, after the first moulting, is to be governed 
by the appetite of the worms § and, if this be not good, it is 
most probable that they want more heat. Do not deal out 
Ihe leaves faster than they are eaten. 

In seven, eight, or nine days, they will moult a second 
time; and so on, for the two following times. The larger 
•hey grow, the less heat they want. After the third moult¬ 
ing, open the window* each day, to give them fresh ate. 
The shelves are to be cleaned after each moulting; and 
where the interval* between the moulting* are unusually 
long, let them be cleaned twice. When too much crowded? 
take some^out on leave*, as before directed, and place them 
elsewhere. They cannot bear to be touched by band, un¬ 
less very gently. 

The white-mulberry leaves are test for feeding the 
worms; and the tender young leaves of young trees are IS 
he prefered at first * but in their more advanced stages they 
want older leaves; and these may be of older, or grafted, 
tress. Other kinds of mulberry, however, will answer. If 
the leaves cannot he had dry, let them be dried before they 
are used, as wet leaves are hurtful. 

When they are past the last moulting they eat greedily, 
end want more food than before. At the end of seven or 
eight days they begin their cocoons. During all this time, 
let them daily have fresh air, and let their shelves be 
cleaned. 

When you find them creeping about without eating, as if 

in starch of something, with their bodies pf a bright straw- 
color, it is then time to prepare bushes, fixed on tables, for 
them to climb on and fix their cocoons. The bushes are to 
be dry and clear of leaves, and set in rows with their tops 
leaning together. Under these lay some mulberry leaves, 
for the further feeding of those which may not be quite 
ready for spining, and do not let the worms be crowded too 
much on the tables* To put them on the tables, you apply 
your finger, to which they readily attach; then put them on 
a smooth varnished plate, to which they cannot adhere, and 
empty them carefully on the table. Those that incline to 
feed longer wUl do so, and those that do not will ascend 
the boughs. The spining is completed in three or four 
days; bur, as they do not all commence at the same time, 
pick off tbe cocoons in about twelve days after they have 
begun to spin. 
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The chrysalis contained in each cocoon is killed by plac¬ 
ing them, in baskets lined with brown paper, in an ovenr 
heated nearly warm enough to bake bread. If this be nbt 
done, the chrysalis eats its way out of the cocoon, and thus 
spoils the contexture of the silk. They are to be kept in 
the oven till the ratling noise, which they occasion while 
dying 1 , has abated. Then take them out, and wrap them 
close in a blanket to suffoeate those which may not yet be 
dead. Previous to the operation of baking, the outer coat* 
called tow, is to be taken off; and the same is to be observ¬ 
ed with those, which are kept tor seed. 

In reserving these, take equal numbers of males and 
females, of the yellow kind. The male cocoon is sharp- 
pointed; the female* round at each end. After being di¬ 
vested of their tow, string them together* male and female 
alternately, upon a coarse thread, Ieting the needle go 
merely through the surface of each, for fear of hurting the 
chrysalis within; hang these in a dry place till the butterfly 
comes out. One pound of cocoons wiH give an ounce of 
eggs. When the butterfly has come out, the males are 
known by being sharp-pointed; the females being larger 
and full of eggs. Place them all on a piece of black cloth, 
and put the males and females together in pairs; let them 
remain so three or four hours; and then throw the males 
away, leaving the females to deposit their eggs. These are 
to be well dried on the cloth on which they are laid, and 
put in a fresh room during Summer* and out of the way of 
frost during Winter* 

Bad management and other causes occasion some disor¬ 
ders among the worms. Some become fat, and do not moult v 
but continue eating; having a whiter and more oily appear¬ 
ance than the rest. After the third or fourth moulting, 
some become lean, refuse to eat, turn soft, and become 
smaller than formerly. The yellow worms never appear 
but a little before spining and, instead of becoming mature* 
swell up wkh nasty yellow spots on their heads, and at last 
over their bodies. All these, when discovered, are to be 
thrown away. 

The other method, recommended by the same Writer, is 
to raise these worms on white-mulberry hedges. A hedge 
of this kind, of three years old, he says, begins to be fit for 
the worms; but those which are four or five years old will 
be better, as they afford the worm more places of retreat in 
storms. Two or three days after the first moulting, and in 
a fine warm day, put the young worms on the hedge, by 
means of leaves as before mentioned. The feathered end 
of a goose-quill is very good to raise them, or move them 
In different places. Put them on the hedge at the rate of 
about one hundred to every two rods; but thicker, where 
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A* hedge is older. Worms thus raised in the open lit* 
lays the same Writer, are free from all disorders ; their 
only fate depends on the season; and our Summers are 
preferable to those in Europe, for raising them. In this 
way, care must, however, be taken to keep certain bird* 
from them. j 

The same Writer also remarks, in a note to his observe* 
tlons on the diseases of this worm, that he was afterward# 
Informed of an experiment made in this State, by. which it 
appears that this climate is more favor hie for raising them 
under cover, than that of Spain or France. Out of *iic 
thousand worms raised by Mrs. Montgomery, but very few 
died; and her success in raising them was equal in preced¬ 
ing years. In Europe, he says, ? fifths of them perish 
before spining. 

Having thus described the process of forming the cocoons, 
or balls of silk, something remains to. be said of the manner 
of converting them into threads, for making cloths. 

The cocoons are covered with a kind of rough cotton-tike 
substance, which is called floss t Within, the thread is 
more distinct and even; and next to the bodv of the insect 
the apartment seems lined with a substance of the hardness 
of paper ; but of a much stronger consistence. 

The threads composing the cocoons do not go round, tit 
the manner in which a ball of thread is wound; but lie In 
an irregular manner, winding off first on one of the skies, 
and then perhaps on that opposite* The whole length of a 
thread is about three hundred yards Eight or ten of the 
cocoons are usually wound off together; though the num¬ 
ber to be thus wound off must depend on the size Intended 
to be given to the. thread composed of these, when twisted 
together. 

In order to commence the operation of winding, the fiosa 
is first to be taken off; and then the cocoons are to. be 
thrown into warm water, and stired about in it till the end 
of the thread of each Is discovered by its becoming disen* 
gaged from the body of the cocoon. 

The proper number of threads are then to be wound off 
together, the cocoons remaining in the water during the 
operation. The whole of each is not, however, to be wound; 
as the latter parts of the threads gradually grow weaker, * 
and of a bad color. / - 

The paper-like substance, before mentioned, may be used 
in two ways: It may be stained of various colors, and used 
for the purpose of making artificial flowers; or it may lie 
In the water till the glutinous matter that cements it is dis¬ 
solved, and then be carded, and spun, for making silks of 
inferior quality. 
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SLIPS* These are twigs torn from a tree or shrub* to 
propagate by planting in i moist soil Let two-thirds of 
thetr length be buried* and they will strike root more 
readily , than outings. This* says Mr/ iJ/wie, should be 
done as soon as the ground is thawed in the Spring. They 
should be set*, if possible* as soon-as they are taken from 
the tree 5 otherwise let their ends be enclosed in wet clay* 
until tbs time of seting. 

, They should be set in fine rich pulverized earth* and 
should be frequently watered* particularly when the ground 
is dry. 

Some twigs will in this way grow very readily; others* 
again* are more difficult to grow. Mr. Deane advises to 

place those, most difficult to; grow, in pots* where they can 
be mere carefully attended to. It is said that some trees* 
which are not natural to be cultivated in this manner* will 
not grow so large as when raised from the seed. 

.. Where fruit-trees are cultivated in this way* the trees 
thus raised will bear the same fruit as those whence the 
slips where extracted. It is said that the life of a fruit-tree* 
raised from a slip or cuting* will end nearly at the same 
time of that whence the slip or cuting is extracted; but 
this seems very doubtful* and in most instances unworthy 
of belief. 

• SMUT* * The cause of smut in wheat has been product¬ 
ive of much investigation and speculation; but, since the 
means have been discovered of preventing it* we may well 
test satisfied with.this.: . 

Mr. Young sowed fourteen beds with the same wheat- 
seed, as black with smut* he says* as he ever saw any. The 
first bed was sown with this wheat without washing* and 
this had three-hundred and seventy-seven smutty ears; that 
washed in clean water, three hundred and twenty-five; that 
in ltmewater* forty-three; that in lie of wood-ashes* thirty- 
one; that in arsenic; 'twenty-eight. Again. That steeped 
in limewater four hours* had twelve; that'in lie four hours* 
twelve; that in arsenic four hours, one. And again. That 
which was steeped in lie, as before mentioned* twelve 
hours* had none; and that which was steeped in the same 
kind of lie twenty-four hours* had none: That also which 
was steeped twenty-four hours in limewater* had none; that 
steeped in arsenic twenty-four hours, had five. 

Mr. Ecroyd , of Philadelphia county, says that in England 
he saw this experiment fairly tried: Grains of smut were 
pulverised* and applied to wheat which was perfectly clean 
and clear of smut* and which was then sown, and it produc¬ 
ed smutty wheat. At the same time, dirty smutty wheat 
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was effectually washed in clear spring-water, and sown, and 
was entirely free from smut. 

In order that the wheat be effectually washed, it should 
be put into two or three changes of such water, and well 
rubed and stircd about, so as to cleanse the grain entirely 
from the snout. Mr. Ecroyd says the Man who made these 
trials had a premium given him, by a number of Farmers, 
for the discovery; and that, in the way just mentioned, he 
would produce smutty wheat from seed originally clean, and 
clean wheat from seed originally smutty, in drills, sown 
alternately in the same field. 

It has been observed that seed-wheat, which has been 
well ripened before harvesting, is much less liable to smut 
than that which has been cut early. Let the wheat for seed 
be the last harvested, and let it be kept by itself, perfectly 
dry, until it is threshed out. Perhaps the better way 
would be, to thresh it out in the field when in a very dry 
state. The reason assigned for thia is, that smut is believ¬ 
ed to be somewhat infectious; and that therefore if wheat, 
entirely free of this disorder, be put in a mow with smutty 
wheat, the whole mass will become more or les9 infected 
with smut, by reason of the sweating or heating of the 
mow. 

Wheat that ia very smutty in the field should not be har¬ 
vested, until the crop is so fully ripe and dry that it will 
shell out considerably in harvesting; by this mean the grains 
of smut are mostly broken and dissipated by the harvesting 
and threshing. Threshing in the field would no doubt, in 
this case, ber preferable; as the drier the crop is, when 
threshed, the more readily would the smut-grains bo 
broken. 

SNOW. In the northern States, snow is very useful in 
protecting Winter-grain and grass from the severity of the 
frost. Winter-grain or grasses, which have been covered 
through the frosty season, will grow much more rapidly in 
the Spring than those which have lain bare. Snow may, 
however, fall too soon, and lie too long, for Winter-grain, 
as in that case .it is apt to be smothered. 

Snow is useful in preserving all fresh meat, during the 
cold season. Let the meat be first a little frozen on the 
outside, then put it, on a cold day, into casks filled with 
snow, laying: the snow between the pieces, so that they will 
not touch each other, nor the sides of the cask. The whole 
is to be constantly kept liable to the action of the frost; and 
in this way the meat will neither grow dry, nor lose it color, 
during the frosty season. 
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SOILING ox CATTLE: Feeding cattle in stalls, dur¬ 
ing ihe growing season* with grass cut and carried in to 
them. It is particularly recommended for Milch-cows, 
Working-horses, and Oxen, and for fating cattle; and Mr. 
Young also recommends that Swine be soiled in a yard for 
the purpose. 

The advantages of this method of husbandry have been 
experienced in Europe; and it is strongly recommended by 
Mr. Young , by the Compilers of 1 The Complete Grazier ,* 
and by other eminent Farmers of Greatbritain. A commu¬ 
nication of Or. Thaer y Physician of the Electoral Court of 
Hanover, to the English Board of Agriculture, as to the 
result $f the experience of the Baron de Bulow and others, 
lays down the following as facts which, he says, are incon¬ 
trovertible : 

1. A spot of ground which, when pastured, will yield only suffi¬ 

cient food for one head, will abundantly maintain four , when kept 
in the stable. < 

2. Soiling affords at least double the quantity of manure from the 
same number of cattle; for the best Summer-manure is produced in 
the stable, and carried to the fields at the most proper period of its 
fermentation; whereas, when spread on the meadow, and exhausted 
by the air and sun, its power is much wasted. 

3. Cows which are accustomed to soiling will yield much more 
milk, when kept in this manner; and fating cattle will increase much 
faster in weight. 

4. They are less subject to accidents and diseases; they are pro¬ 
tected from the ilies which torment them in the fields during warm 
weather; and they do not suffer from the heat of Summer. 

There are other advantages attending this method of 
husbandry. The trouble of driving the Milch-cows to and 
fr6m the pastures, three times a day, is saved; the Work¬ 
ing-horses and Oxen are always at hand, so that no time is 
lost in going after them ; and* what is of no small import¬ 
ance, when the cattle are housed tho growing crops are in 
more safety. 

For the most profitable cultivation of the earth, it is re¬ 
quisite that it should be in the highest state of fertility, 
borne manures will enrich a soil to a certain extent; while 
others will make it still richer. Generally speaking, barn- 
dung is the only manure, accessible by every Farmer, with 
which grounds may be fertilized in the highest degree. 
But how is a sufficiency of this to be bad ? 

If ail vegetables were buried, while green, in the soil 
where they grew, the manure thus afforded by them, to¬ 
gether with what additions the soil receives from the air by 
the requisite ploughings, would be constantly increasing its 
fertility. The vegetable mass produced on a farm is indeed 
left on, but with much waste, not only in the drying of the 
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vegetables before they are put into the barn, but in the 
drying and washing of the dung, and the evaporation of 
its best parts, when left in the barn yard, before it is mixed 
with the soil; and by the still greater waste, when droped 
in the fields. 

The essential point, then, is to make and save the great¬ 
est possible quantity of barn-dung manure from a given 
quantity of ground i and this is only'to be accomplished by 
soiling. 

For this purpose, therefore, some of the most intelligent 
European Farmers have barns with cellars under them* for 
the purpose of receiving the dung of the cattle^ and into 
these the dung and litter are constantly thrown, where they 
are prepared, by a due state of fermentation, for mixing with 
the soil. Suitable earths are also laid behind the cattle to 
absorb their stale as it runs backward, and these, when 
saturated, are also thrown down and mixed with the dung. 
Some, however, object to cellars as the receptacles of the 
dung, on the ground of their being too cool for the process 
of its fermentation during Summer, and prefer sheds adjoin¬ 
ing the barn, to keep the dung under cover to protect it from 
the rains. Where cellars are used, they should not be too 
deep, and should be well opened for the admission of warm 
air during Summer. 

The quality of the dung of cattle depends much on their 
food; that therefore which is made from green grass will 
be found superior to that made from dry hay; that which is 
made from fating cattle is the best of any. 

Having observed thus much, we will proceed to lay down 
a system of field-husbandry, in connection with the plan of 
soiling cattle, which we presume will be found far more 
profitable than the usual method of field-culture. 

Take a field of proper extent, say, for instance, forty 
acres, as nearly square as may be, and of as nearly uniform 
soil as can be had, of a good gravelly-loam, sandy, sandy- 
loam, or other good arable soil, and sufficiently level. Clear 
it of stones, so as that it can be tilled in the most complete 
manner: Build a bam in the centre of this field, with a 
walled cellar Under it, with a door to drive in with a cart 
on one side, and another to drive out at the opposite side. 
The barn is to be proportioned to the size of the field, and 
a communication to be made to it on the side most conve¬ 
nient, by a lane. For a more minute description, a plan of 
the whole is here laid down. 
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A. The lane to the barn. 

B. The barn with a fence round it, communicating with 
the lane. 

C. D. E. Divisions of the held into four equal parts, 
where strips of land are left unploughed wide enough for a 
cart to go upon. 

U 2. 3 . See. Subdivisions of the field, on which are culii* 
vated crops of roots, grain, and grass, in rotation. 

In this barn stables are to be fixed for keeping a number 
of Milch-cows, Working-horses and Oxen, or fating cattle, 
proportionate to the size and products of the field. They 
are to be kept on grass, cut and carried in to them during 
the growing season, and on hay and other food dicing Win¬ 
ter. The Cows should be let out each day during the 
three milking times, and all the cattle should have a con¬ 
stant supply of water from a well made near the barn fot 
the purpose. During Summer, the water may be carried 
to the cattle in troughs in the stable, but in colder weather 
the cattle must be let out to troughs of water in the yard: 
As lucerne starts early in the Spring, and grows late in 
the Fall, it will probably be found one of the best grasses 
for early and late feeding. Perhaps some other grasses 
may be found best in particular soils, and for particular 
purposer. • * ~ 

See Ghass.es. 

' 

\ 
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The common trefoil or red-clover (see clover) which is 
mostly cultivated in this Country, is very good tor soiling. 
The morning's supply of grass should be brought in the af¬ 
ternoon, and that for the afternoon, in the morning; though, 
♦ if it be a fact that dew is nourishing to cattle, it would seem 
the better way to bring in the whole supply for the day in 
the morning. A light hand-cart is to be used for bringing 
in the grass from the parts of the field nearest the barn. 

After such a field has been brought under complete cul¬ 
tivation, and enriched by this mode of culture, it will proba¬ 
bly keep, Winter and Summer, about twenty five head of 
Cows, and fating or working cattle. The lucerne may be 
made to yield sufficient for soiling about six head per acre, 
or six or seven tons of hay per acre, if used for thaj pur¬ 
pose. The common red-clover may be made to yield up¬ 
wards of four tons of hay, per acre, at two mowings, and 
is excelent as a lay for other crops. About four hundred 
loads of the best barn dung would probably be afforded 
yearly from such a field, which would be at the rate of ten 
loads per acre each year. 

The extra labor required for cuting and carrying in the 
grass, and cleaning the stalls of the cattle twice a day, during 
Summer, would probably employ one Hand two-thirds of his 
time. In return for this, the Farmer saves the rerit of at 
least twelve acres of the best pasture-land, which may be 
put at five dollars an acre, and his Cows give more milk, 
and his fating and working cattle keep better and thrive 
faster. Here, then, the Farmer is amply repaid for his 
extra labor. But the great superiority of the soiling-systeqt 
lies in this; by the great quantity of excelent manure, thus 
afforded, the Farmer is enabled to carry on a system of 
field-culture that will be found to average one-half more of 
clear profii, than can be expected in the usual mode. 

It will be seen, by the drawing of the field, that it is to 
be divided into twelve parts, and that the divisions are 
long and narrow: This renders them more convenient for 
ploughing^ 

It has been observed, however, that those Cows which 

have been always used to be kept by soiling, during the 
growing season, are usually more profitable than those 
which have been newly put to this method of keeping. 

See Appendix, which contains the best system of rotation 
of crops. 

SOOT. Forty bushels of this to an acre, is a good top¬ 
dressing for almost every kind of Summer-crop, or for 
Winter-crops, when sowed on them in the Spring. Let it 
be powcldre^l fine before it is applied. It is also very good 
lor cold grass-lands. 

* 
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It is recommended to be sown over turnips, not only for 
the purpose of manuring the ground, but for keeping off 
insects. For this purpose, let it be finely pulverized and 
sown in the morning while the dew is on, and let it be in 
moderate quantity, lest it should injure the young plants, to 
which it will adhere and repel the insects. 

See Manures. 

SOWING. There are three methods of commiiing seeds 
to the ground. 

1. In hills , which is usually called planting. ■ 

2. In drills , or continued rows. 

3. In the broadcast method , or a cast of the hand . 

For making seeds vegetate more readily, see Seeds. 

By the drill-method of sowing, nearly one-half of the seed 
requisite for sowing may be saved; which, with regard to 
wheat, particularly, is a matter of some consequence. 

See Drill. 

For the proper time of commtung each kind of seed to 
the ground, and the quantity to be sown of each, see the ar¬ 
ticles of which the seeds are to be sowed. 

A general rule which prevails, in regard to sowing seeds, 
is, that the largest and most full-grown be sown. It is said 
that small seeds produce small stalks and small seeds, and 
large seeds the contrary. This, it is believed, is a matter 
well worth attending to, particularly as it respects the differ¬ 
ent kinds of grain which are not wholly naturalized to our 
climate or to our soil. 

Sowing too early in the Spring may be a9 injurious as 
sowing too late; for, if the ground be not well pulverized, 
and sufficiently warmed, before sowing, the seeds will come 
up slowly, and be stunted in their growth. 

M. Duhamel found, by experiments, that few seeds will 
come up, if buried more than nine inches in the soil; that 
some will rise very well at the depth of six inches; and, 
that others again will not rise if buried two inches. Those 
seeds which, in vegetating, are thrown out of the ground, 
such as beans, &c. ought to be buried lightly; and, in gen¬ 
eral, it may be observed, that very few seeds require to be 
deeply buried. In light soils, they should be buried deeper 
than in stiff and cold ones. When the ground is rolled, 
after sowing, seeds will come up with a lighter covering of 
earth, than where this is not done. 

Much depends on having the seeds sowed as evenly as 
possible; and for this purpose they ought to be sowed 
when the weather is not windy, particularly those which 
are light or easily wafted away. In sowing some seeds, it 
is advisable to go over the ground twice; sowing one-half 
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of the intended allowanct of teed one way, and the other 
half crosswise. 

Previous to sowing, seeds should be soaked In some fex* 
tilizing liquor; and for this purpose a solution of saltpetre 
with tie of wood-ashes and old urine is believed to be 
4 best; but, In such case, let the seeds be sowed immediately, 
or they will not readily vegetate. Mr. Johnson found his 
crops of wheat and Indian corn greatly benefited by soaking 
the seeds in a solution of saltpetre and lie of wood-ashes 
alone. Let the seeds be soaked about twelve hours in 
most cases ^ but, for preventing smut in wheat, about 
twenty-four hours are necessary. 

See Smut. 

Let the seeds be dried, before sowing, with a sprinkling 
of gypsum; or lime, or wood-ashes, may be used, when 
gypsum is not to be had. 

Grain that is designed for sawing should always be kept 
well aired; for, if deprived of this for a considerable length 
of time, it will not vegetate. Mr. Miller took fresh seeds 
of different kinds: A part of each he put into vials, and 
sealed them so as to excluds the air; and the rest he kept 
exposed to it. After a twelvemonth, he sowed each on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same bed ; when all those came up that 
were exposed to the air, but none of those which were ex- 
eluded from it. 

Where land is vei^y rich, it ought generally to have more 
seed than if it be ; size oi the grains be 

large, the quantity sown should be greater than where they 
are small. -» ■ • 

i ' ~ 

SPAVIN. .A swelling about the joints of Horses, cans* 
ing lameness. There are two kinds, of this disorder; a 
blood-spavin and a bag-spavin. The former is a swelling of 
the vein that runs along the inside of the middle joint of 
^he hind legs, which is frequently attended with a lameness 
of the joint. > 

To cure it, says Mr. Gibson , first apply restrjngents, and 

a bandage tightly drawn round the joiob; for these, if early 
applied, will generally effect a cure ; but, if by these means 
the vein is not reduced to its usual dimensions, the skin 
should be opened, and the vein tied with a crooked needle 
and wax-thread, passed underneath, above and below this 
swelling, and the turgid part will then digest away with the 
ligatures. Let the wound be daily dressed with a mixture 
of turpentine, honey, and spirit of wine. 

The bag-spavin is merely a cyst, or bag, filled with the 
gelatinous matter of the joint, irrupted from its proper 
place. To cure this, cut into the bag, and let the matter 
discharge; then dress the sort with lint diped in oil of tur- 
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pentine, putlog into it, once In three or four days, a powder 
made of calcined vitriol, alum, and bol?. By this method 
of dressing, the bag will come away, and a cure will be; 
effected without any visible scar. 

Should this fail of a cure, the hot iron is directed to he 
applied; and in that case, if the joint become inflamed, 
apply a poultice over the dressings, till the swelling be re^ 
duced. 

SPAYING, It is recommended to fpay Sgws, as this 
prevents conception, and will cause them to have, more fat 
than the barrows. Heifers are also spayed in* Greatbritain, 
where they are raised merely for fating. The method, of 
performing this, with effect, is hest learned by practice. 

SPELT (Triticum Sfielta.) This grain is much used 
for bread, in Germany, and is the frumentacious tribute 
which the ancient Romans exacted from the People of that 
Country, while it formed a part of the Roman Empire. It 
Is considerably cultivated by the German Farmers in Penn¬ 
sylvania. Its product is about the same as that of wheat; 
but the flour made from it is of a yellower color; and there¬ 
fore not so valuable in the markets, though peril equally 
good for common family-use. The grain is to be hulled 
before grinding; and, as the skin of it is very thjn, it is 
very productive in flour. 

Its advantages over wheat are, that it is much less liable 
to be Winter-killed in moist lands, where wheat is apt to be 
drawn up by the roots by the frost. It will grow on the 
richest soils, without lodging; and it will also grow well on 
soils too poor, or dry, to bear wheat to any advantage. It Is 
usually sown in Pennsylvania about the 20th of September; 
though it is said that it may be cultivated as a Spring-crop. 
Dry soils are said to be most suitable for this grain. Pro¬ 
bably it might be cultivated to advantage in Newengland* 
and elsewhere, where wheat does not flourish. 

SPIKY-ROLLER. This instrument is much recom¬ 
mended, by some English Writers, for mellowing clay- 
ground that is baked in clods. It is also recommended to 
be passed over fields of wheat, In the Spring, for the pur-, 
pose of loosening the ground; and then to be followed by a, 
brush-harrowing. This would, no'doubt, be very useful; 
and would afford a fine opportunity for sowing cloverseed 
on the crop. Its further use is, to tear and loosen old grass- 
bound meadows, for the purpose of making the grass grow 
more thriftily. 

It is merely a wooden roller with iron teeth, or spikes, 
drove into it. They are to be about seven inches long, and 
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drove three inches into the wood, and set four inches 
in diagonal rows round the roller. The outer ends are no* 
to be sharp but square. 

SPROUTS. Where woods are cut off which are apt te 
sprout, the best way is to persevere in destroying the 
sprouts as fast as they appear; because the longer they are 
suffered to grow, the more difficult it becomes to extirpate 
them, particularly in wet meadow-lands. In these, the dif¬ 
ficulty is increased on account of their taste being less 

{ >alstable than those of uplands; and therefore cattle are 
ess inclined to eat them. In such grounds, the best way is 
to cut off the sprouts four or five times in the first season, 
and this will pretty much destroy them. If a swamp can 
be flooded two or three years, it will effectually destroy 
sprouts and every other growth; or if it can be drained dry, 
it so alters the nature of the soil, that its growth of wood 
soon inclines to die, for want of its usual moisture. 

The best method of destroying sprouts, is to beat them 
off from the stumps. This can be done with the pole of an 
axe; and the more a stump is battered, and its bark beat 
off round the roots, the more effectually will the further 
growth of sprouts be prevented. 

Elder bushes may be completely destroyed, by cuting off 
the sprouts five times in any one year. 

See further, Weeds. 

SPUR. A disease in rye. The grains which are affected 
with it are larger than the rest, mostly crooked, bitter to 
the taste, projecting beyond their husks, dark colared, rougl;, 
and deeply furrowed from end to end. 

This kind of diseased grain sometimes proves very de¬ 
structive to those who eat it. 

See Rye. 

STABLE axd STALLS. The stable should be so well 
enclosed as to defend the beasts from the winds and storms; 

and at the same time it should not be too warm, lest it 
make them tender, when exposed to the weather. 

The stable should have a good floor, descending a little 
backwards, so that the stale will run off behind. It should 
be divided into separate apartments, or stalls, for each beast 
to stand by itself There should be a good manger for 
Horses, and the rack which holds their hay should be up¬ 
right and not too high. Some prefer puting the hay into a’ 
very large mar . or trough, made for the purpose; and 
what is left by Horses can be given to other cattle, as they 
will eat it very readily. 
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Stable! should be kept clean and well littered, to keep 
the beasts comfortable when they lie down. Some adviso 
boring holes through the floor, to let off the stale more 
readily. For Horses, there should be sufficient room in the 
stalls to turn their heads to every part of their bodies, and 
to raise them as high as they please. 

STAGGERS. A disease in some kinds of cattle. If the 
staggering of a Horse be owing to hard usage, Gibaon di¬ 
rects to take a pint of blood from his neck, and then a quart 
from some vein in his. hinder parts, and that he be then kept 
on moderate cleansiug diet. 

When the disease arises from an apoplectic disorder, he 
must be treated as before, and exercised every day with 
ehewing assafoetida, savin, and all other noisome things, 
which will keep him in constant action, and forward the 
circulation of the blood in the small vessels. Afterwards, 
recourse must be had to clysters, strong purgatives, rubing, 
and exercise. 

When it arises from a swiming of the head, the animal 
reels, turns round, and falls. For this, take an ounce of 
senna, boiled in five pints of water, with four ounces of 
common treacle, and the usual quantity of oils or lard, to 
throw in as a clyster; and repeat this for two or thre^ days. 
After this he may have a drench of beer, in which the roots 
•f poeny, angelica, rue, rosemary, and flowers of lavender 
have been steeped. If the disease continue obstinate, balls 
•f cinnibar, and assafcetida, with bay berries, will be proper 
here, as in apoplectic cases. 

Mr. Gibaon condemns the practice of puting ginger and 
other stimulating things into the ear, as dangerous, though 
It may sometimes prove beneficial. 

STEAMBOILER. This is an implement that no Farmer 

or Planter should be without, as potatoes, particularly, are 
nearly doubled in value, for feeding and fating, when boiled. 
Turnips and other roots, and pumpkins, are also much ira* 
proved, as food for cattle, by a similar process. 

Boiled clover-hay is found very good for keeping Swine, 
during Winter; and we.are of opinion, that if fed to Milch* 
cows, during that season, it would greatly improve the 
quantity of their milk, and keep them in better order, than 
when fed dry to them. We believe this to be well worthy 
of a fair experiment, by having a vat, or box, to bold the 
bay, sufficiently large for the purpose. 

A steamboiler is commonly made by seting a kettle, bold¬ 
ing twelve gallons or more, in a furnace, of brick or stone, 
and over this a hogshead, with one head taken out, and the 
other bored full of holes, is set so close that the steam of 
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the kettle, when boiling, can only nse through the holeq, 
and thence ascend among the articles to be boiled in the 
hogshead, and pass off at the top. In this way a hogshead 
full of potatoes will be nearly as soon boiled, as a small part - 
oi them only could have been, if placed in the kettle under¬ 
neath. 

As the kettle must ba so closed as to prevent any steam 
passing off, but through the bottom of the hbgshead or vat, 
a pipe or tube must be set in one side, through which, with 
the aid of a funnel, the water is to be poured into the ket¬ 
tle, as often as occasion may require. When poured in, the 
tube is to be sloped, with a plug tor the purpose. 

Grain of all kinds may be steamboiled to great advantage,, 
fbr feeding and fating cattle; but, in that case, it is requisite 
to have the bottom of the hogshead covered with a cloth, 
to prevent the grain runing down through the holes. 

By experiments which have been accurately made, in 
Pennsylvania, upon Indian corn and potatoes, used for fat¬ 
ing Swine, it was found that they increased in weight one- 
third faster on the boiled, than on the unboiled food; or, in 
other words, they gained three pounds when fed on the 
former, where they only gained two pounds when fed on the 
latter. We are fully oi opinion, that steamboiling food, for 
feedugg<or fating ail sorts of cattle, generally increases the 
taluc ofHhe food, as much as forty or fifty per cent. 

We are induced to lay this down, as a general rule, that 
all kinds of food, whether for Man, or beast, is more or less 
Improved in its nutrimental qualities, by being boiled. This 
is evidently the case, in regard either to grain, or roots ; 
and we believe that every kind of vegetable matter* even 
green grass itself, will be found much improved, as a food 
for cattle, when it has been sufficiently subjected to the 
operation of the steamboiler. But, whether the additional 
expense thus incured would, in all cases, be found over¬ 
balanced by the additional value thus given to the food, 
must depend on the results of experiments to be fairly and 
properly made. 

STERCORARY. This is constructed for the purpose of 
prepaiing barn-dung for use, by roting and fermenting. It 
is simply a shed, of suitable height and dimensions, with a 
floor, or bottom, made for the purpose of saving all the 
liquor of the dung; for this liquid is found to be very valu¬ 
able, as a manure. The floor of a cider press is sufficient 
to give an adequate idea of the proper manner of forming 
a floor for a stercorafy. It is to have a gutter to catch 
the liquor, and a cistern to contain it; and, when thus col¬ 
lected, is either to be thrown back on the heap of dung, 
or used in composts, or otherwise, as may be found most 
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expedient. This liquor, if not thus preserved, by the floor 
of the stercorary, soaks away into the ground on which the 
heap of dung is laid, and is almost entirely lost. 

The shed is for keeping off the rains, which by constantly 
falling on, and soaking away through the dung* carry much 
of its richest pans into the ground below. The shed may 
be of cheap construction. The roof may be of boards, or of 
slight thatch-work, as it is not essential that it should bo 
Wholly impervious to the rains. 

The floor should be made so solid and compact, that 
little or no water could pass through it. It should be a 
little rising from the gutter, on every side, to the middle. 
One made of pounded clay, of suitable thickness, and then 
closely paved on the top With stones is perhaps as good and 
as durable as any. It should be paved, to enable carts to 
go upon it for unloading the dung, when it is to be laid 
there for preparing; as well as lor carrying it away, when 
prepared. 

The dung should be laid in the stercorary to the height 
of, say, five feet. It should be laid lightly, without any 
further compression than that of its own weight. 11 it be 
stired up from the bottom, once at leasr, the process of ns 
preparation will be proportionately accelerated. The ster¬ 
corary may also be found very useful in preparing composts, 
where barn-dung is an ingredient. 

See further, Manures. 

It is believed that tor all crops which are most assisted 
by roten barn dung, or by composts, in which barn-dung 
forms a very considerable proportion, a great saving may be * 
made by roting and fermenting the manure in a stercorary. 
One of the dimensions of eighteen feet by forty-five would 
probably be found sufficient for preparing one hundred and 
fifty tons of manure at a time; and the expense of such a 
building need not exceed one hundred dollars. 

From the best information we have been able to obtain, 
we are induced to believe that barn-dung, in particular, 
when prepared in a stercorary, will be found worth one- 
fourth more, than if merely roted in a heap, uncovered, on 
the bare ground. It should also be remembered, that the 
stercorary may be so constructed, and situated, as to be 
used for a sheep-pen, during Winter. 

STOCK. When an English Farmer speaks of stocking 
a farm, he means the requisite number of ploughs, harrows, 
carts, and other implements of husbandry, beside cattle of 
different kinds, for carrying on the business of husbandry 
on that farm to advantage; in the same way that a Merchant 
or Manufacturer speaks of the stock, or capital, which is 
requisite to carry on any branch of trade or manufacture. 
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Bat Fanners in this Country) being but little used to rent¬ 
ing farm*) do but seldom enter into calculations of this 
kind; and by this mean the word atock has here acquired a 
different meaning, in regard to farming-business; It means 
merely the number of cattle of different kinds which a 
Farmer keeps on his farm. It would, nevertheless, be well 
lor those who are obliged to rent farms, in. this Country, to 
examine first whether they can acquire the requisite atock 
for any farm, agreeably to the English meaning, before they 
attempt to hire; as by not having this they often injure 
themselves, as well as their Landlords. 

Young stock are always more profitable than old; as 
these, when turned off to fat* do not answer so well as those 
which are but little past their prime. It costs more to faten 
old cattle, and their meat is not so valuable. 

Stock should be suitable to the soil on which they are 
led. If their pastures be chiefly dry hills. Sheep is the best. 
If they be grounds fit for the cultivation of clover, and vari¬ 
ous other grasses, the dairy, or fating of caule, may be best. 
And if they be wet grounds, which only produce coarse 
grasses, the raising of Horses will be found most pn>fitable 4 

The profit of raising Horses depends much on the Breed¬ 
ing-mares, and also on the price which can be obtained for 
Horses.. - Generally speaking, the Farmer will do better ia 
turning his attention to the best breeds of Sheep, if hi* 
pasture-lands be suitable. The dairy is also profitable, 
where properly managed with regard to the milk; and also 
with regard to raising a due proportion of Swine, with the 
aid of clover, and the skim-milk, whey, and buttermilk 
together. 

See Dairt and Swine. 

But as stocks of cattle are found to degenerate, unless 
pains be taken to prevent it, an essential point of husbandry 

lies in taking the proper steps for improving the breeds. 
Some Cows will give double the quantity of milk which 

others give, and of better quality. Some Bulls beget much 
finer and larger Calves than others. Some Sheep bear 
more wool, and of better quality, than others; and some 
Rams beget Lambs possessing these qualities in a superior 
degree to others. Similar observations may be made of 
some breeds of Horses and of Swine. The essential point, 
therefore, is, for the Farmer to be diligent in selecting 
those breeds which are found to be roost valuable, as well 
from those raised in his own stock, as from those which 
may be obtained elsewhere. Let him persevere in constant¬ 
ly selecting the best breeds for a stock, rejecting all others, 
and he will presently find his stock very greatly improved. 

In Greatbritain, much pains are taken to improve the 
breeds of cattle, and the success attending such exertions 
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arc very encouraging. In some of their agricultural public 
cations, mention is made of prodigious prices being given 
for certain animals of superior breed; such as a Bull, of 
Mr. Pagctj having been sold in the year 1793 for four hun¬ 
dred guineas; Heifers belonging to him, for eighty-four 
guineas a piece; and Ewes, for sixty- four guineas a piece. 
In Monk*8 Agricultural Dictionary^ there is also mention 
made of a Mr. Richard Athley having Swine, the Boars of 
which he let to Sows at half-a-guinea each; and of a Mr. 
j Biohofiy who sold his Pigs, at weaning- time, tor two guineas 
a piece. Such examples might also be produced here, if 
the requisite pains were taken; and the profits attending 
them are surely sufficient to gratify even avarice itself. 

Above all, let the Farmer keep no greater stock than he 
can support well. The half of any given number of cattle, 
where they are well kept, will always be found to yield as 
much clear profit to the Owner, as the whole when kept in 
poor condition. Poor keeping also learns cattle to be un¬ 
ruly; and when they have learned this effectually, they only 
prove a bill of expense, instead of an article of profit, to 
the Owner. 

STONES. Where arable lands particularly abound with 
these, no good culture can be carried on. The first step 
then is to clear such lands of the stones, and let this be 
done effectually; carrying off the small ones and diging 
out the large ones, so that there be no obstructions to the 
plough. 

Some lands may indeed be too stony to be cleared of 
them to any present advantage. Let such be left to the 
prowess of future generations; they will undoubtedly find 
their account in clearing such, and find use for the stones. 
If they be not all wanted for fences, buildings, See. they 
may be found useful in making hollow-drains, Stc. 

If stones be very badly sbapen, so that they will not lie 
in a wall, perhaps the better way may be to throw them 
aside, and make hedge-fences; but if they be chiefly well 
shaped, let them be made into walls; for these, if properly 
made, will last an age, with some trifling repairs. The best 
method of making these is to dig a trench, where the wall 
is to be made, to the depth of about eighteen inches ; into 
this throw all the small and bad-shaped stones, until the 
trench is filled; then on the top of these build the wall, in 
a mason-like manner, to the height of about five feet, and 
throw the earth dug out of the trench up against the wall 
on each side; and in this way it will stand for a length of 
time beyond the memory of Man. If a trench be not dug 
in this manner, the next best method is to plough deep 
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trenches close on each side of the wall, after it is built, a td 
throw the earthy thus ploughed up, against the wall* 

Where stones are very large, and cannot be remove^ 
without breaking them, the best way is to split them to 
pieces. For this purpose, drill two holes ,in opposite, sides, 
according to the grain of the stone; then fill each hole with 
two half cylindrical pieces of iron, and between these drive 
a long steel wedge. In this way large stones or rocks may 
be split out into proper shapes for good build ing-stones, or 
for other purposes. Building fires on. large stones will also 
render them liable to be broken to pieces, while they are 
thus heated. 

By experiments accurately made, it }% found, that small 
atones on the surface of the ground are beneficial, in a small 

degree, in increasing its products; but they are top trouble* 
some, in good cultivation, to be desirable on account of aU 
the benefit to be derived from thetp. 

Where ground is full of small stones, they may be drove 
down so as to be out of the way of the aithe, by having a 
roller passed over the ground in the Spring, when it is very 
soft, as the stones are then easily pressed into it. 

STOOKING or SHOCKING. Let ten sheaves be dis¬ 
posed in two rows, each leaning against the other; then 
let two sheaves be laid on the top, so as that the but of one 
lies under the but of the other, having the heads hanging 
downwards. In this way, wheat or other grain will keep 
very well. Another method is to make little stacks, of iip 
hundred sheaves or more in each. They ai^e made with 
the heads inmost and uppermost; and, over the top of the 
whole, a large sheaf is tied close to the but-end, and the 
other end spread all round the top of the stack, to preserve 
It from the rains. This is, no doubt, the best method for 
saving the grain from the effects of loog and heavy rains. 

STRAIN or SPRAIN. Horses are liable to strains, 
particularly in their shoulders. Anointing them with spirits 
of turpentine, in the part injured, will help them for a 
while; but will not afford a permanent relief Washing the 

shoulder, when that part is affected, with brine, as warm as 
It can well be borne, will effect a cure in a few days. Do¬ 
ing it twice a day, and leting the animal rest from labor, 
will generally perform a cure in a few weeks, at farthest. 
If these will not answer, let warm poultices be applied, of 
bran, boiled in vinegar, with a sufficiency of hogslard to 
prevent its growing hard ; let this be repeated, if necessary, 
until the cure is completed; and then mind to keep that 
part covered a while, so that it shall not be affected by 
colds. 
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STRAWBERRY { Fragarim ) The ChiU , the hautboy , 
the woody and the scarlet stramberryy are all esteemed; but 
the latter is mostly cultivated. A light loamy soil is best 
for raising them; and it should not be dunged much, lest 
they run too much, and of course be less fruitful. 

They are first to be sown from the seeds, in a bed, which 
is to be kept clean of weeds* In this they are to be kept 
three years, before transplanting. They are to be trans¬ 
planted in September or the begining of October. The 
ground into which they are to be transplanted is to be laid 
out into beds, four feet wide, with alleys between them, of 
the width of two feet. The plants are to be set fifteefi 
inches apart, in rows each way. Mr. Miller says, 

< The plants should never be taken from old neglected 
beds, where the plants have been suffered to run into a 
multitude of suckers; that those should be avoided which 
fire not fruitful; and those offsets which stand nearest to 
the old plants should be prefered to those which are pro* 
duced from the trailing Stalks at a greater distance/ 

When they become unfruitful, Which is generally at the 
end of three years, they must be again transplanted. 

Mr. Miller directs, that the vines be kept clear of weeds 
during the Summer % that all the runers, or suckers, be 
pulled off as fast as they appear; and they will produce 
a plentiful crop the next Spring after planting. The old 
plants produce the fruit; the suckers yield none until after 
a full year’s growth; and they serve to rob the old plants 
of that nourishment which is so essential to their fruit* 
fulness. 

In Autumn, let the plants be again divested of their 
strings and runers, and the beds be again cleared of weeds. 
Mr. Miller directs that some Taner’s bark be then spread 
over the ground, and this, when afterwards buried in the 
soil, will serve as a dressing for the vines. He further di¬ 
rects, that some moss he spread round under the vines, to 
keep the fruit from the ground. Straw will answer as well, 
for this purpose. 

An improved method of cultivating the Alpine strawberry, 
is as follows: 

( Sow the seed on a moderate hotbed in the begining of 
April, and, as soon as the plants have acquired sufficient 
strength, transplant them in open beds. They will begin 
to blossom after midsummer, and afford an abundant au¬ 
tumnal crop.’ 

Mr. Knight , who reports the foregoing method of treat¬ 
ment, thinks, that this plant should always be cultivated as 
an annual one. 
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Gypsum tuts a most powerful effect, when applied as a 
top-dressing, or otherwise, to strawberry plants, not only in 
Increasing their growth, but also their product in fruit. 

STUBBLE. Where the stubble is large, as it will be 
where the grain is large, and is reaped, the ground will be 
▼ery considerably benefited by ploughing it under as sooa 
as the grain is taken off; whereas, if it be suffered to stand 
until it is perfectly dried, and all the juices .evaporated, it 
will then do the ground little or no good. In this way, tog, 
the seeds of many weeds are prevented from ripening. 

. But the Reader will observe, in the Georgtca qf Virgil , 
that the Author of that elegant Work particularly insists on 
burning off the stubble, in preference to ploughing it under, 
as being more beneficial to the succeeding crop, and as 
having a greater effect in fertilizing the land. 

Mr. Peteraj of Pennsylvania, is also of this opinion. He 
says that if straw, or other rubish, be spread over land, and 
then burned off it will assist the soil more than if the same 
straw or rubish were suffered to rot on the ground. This 
we believe to be correct; but, whether, it be more advisable 
to let stubble stand till it is dry, and then burn it off, in pre¬ 
ference to turning it under, before it has dried, is a matter 
that is perhaps well worthy of accurate experiment. 

It should be observed, however, that some British Farm¬ 
ers prefer gathering the stubble for the purpose of litter, in 
which way it is converted into good manure, by absorbing 
the stale and juices of the dung of the cattle, much of which 
might be lost for want of something of this kind to retain 
It: But, whether the dearness of labor in this Country 
would warrant the expense, we are not prepared to say. 
Certain it isj however, that, where cattle are properly kept, 
a sufficient quantity of litter would seem to be indis¬ 
pensable. 

SUGARCANE (Arundo Saceharifera.) There are va¬ 
rieties of this plant; but all contain the juice from which 

sugar is made. It requires a rich, deep, mellow soil. The 
ash-colored soil of St. Christopher’s, and the red loam of 
the north side of Jamaica, have been found the best in the 
Westindies, for its culture. There is at present but a small 
proportion of our territory, where the climate is sufficiently 
mild for cultivating the cane to advantage; though it is be¬ 
lieved that its culture may be gradually extended to the 
north, as the plant becomes better adapted to the climate in 
which it is grown. 

For instance, let it be planted a mile farther north every 
succeeding year, and in this way it will gradually become 
contracted in its growth, apd in the time required for grow- 
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ifig it, until it might even, perhaps, be matured in the short 
Summers of Canada. As it would lessen in growth, it 
would, like Indian corn, admit of being planted more close¬ 
ly, and thus about the same quantity of cane would be ob¬ 
tained frcftn the acre. 

The lands in this Country, which are best adapted to the ' 
•uhure of this plant, are chiefly those which are alluvial^ 
and the rich loams, which are generally dark-colored, being 
mixed with greater or less proportions ol vegetable earth. 
Rich sandy or gravelly loams will probably answer very 
well. The soils on which Indian corn flourishes most are, 
we believe, well adapted for the cane. Whether it could 
be successfully cultivated on lighter lands, with the aid of 
gypsum, has probably never been ascertained; though we 
have little reason to doubt that this manure would act as 
powerfully on this as on many other plants. 

, As there is but a small portion of this Country adapted, 
at present, for the culture of the cane, so. that perhaps not 
one in ten thousand of our Agriculturists is likely to be en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit; and as the whole process of raising 
.tne plant, and its subsequent management, would, if detail¬ 
ed at lull length, considerably enlarge this volume; we 
must refer those who may stand in need ot information, on 
this subject, to Mr. Edwards' History of the Westindies: 
But, lor more accurate information, we would advise such 
to learn, from those engaged in this employment, the parti¬ 
cular details of the culture, and process, as adapted to this 
Country, and improved since the time when Mr. Edwards 
wrote the Work in question. 

The method most proper for raising the cane in this 
Country, as well as the time in which it is to be cultivated, 
are each different from what prevails in the Westindies. 
Here the plough should be the principal implement used in 

the culture; there, it is, partly from old habits, and partly 
from the steepness and rougnness ol much of the land, 
mostly performed with the hoe. Great improvements have 
also been made in this Country, in the process of distiimg, 
since the publication of the Work in question. 

The culture of the cane on the lauds in this Country, 
which are adapted for it, is at present very profitable; and 
this will probably induce many to drive the business to the 
utmost extent, to the ultimate exhaustion of the lands. It 
was formerly a common saying, among southern Cultivat¬ 
ors, of tobacco in particular, that by wearing out one farm 
enough could be made to purchase four new ones. Accord¬ 
ingly, much valuable land was laid waste, for the sake of 
immediate gain; and practising on this plan is still but too 
prevalent in the Southern States. Lands are there common¬ 
ly used in a most barbarous manner. 
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At present, however, when tends must soon be rapidly 
rising, he who expects to be the gainer, by exhausting his 
lands, will find himself much mistaken. The sun never 
shone on an acre of land that was too fertile for the most 
profitable cultivation. Commonly, even new lands are much 
too poor to afford the greatest profits. Instead, therefore, 
of wearing out new lands, it should ever be the aim of the 
Planter to increase their fertility. 

By the extensive culture of the Guinea-grass {see Gui- 
mxa-gxass) in the Southern States, cattle may be raised in 
myriads, and with great profit \ so that there need be no 
want of manure for the lands, and lands certainly cannot be 
made tfio rich for growing the cane. 

We would therefore advise the Planters of that Country 
to beware of exhausting their lands In the culture of this 
plant, or any other; but to turn much of their attention to 
raising cattle, by means of the powerful aid just mentioned; 
and this will afford the requisite manure to keep the lands 
in the highest degree of fertility, and of course afford the 
greatest profit; so that ope acre may yield more clear gain, 
than is commonly derived from four, in the usual culture of 
cane in impoverished lands. 

SUNFLOWER (HeUanthus) It is found, that the 
seeds of this plant afford an oil equal to that of the olive- 
tree ; and it is said, that seventy bushels of this seed may 
be raised from an acre. The plant will grow in almost any 
soil that is sufficiently strong. The seeds are good for 
feeding poultry, during the Winter season. 

From a bushel of this seed, says the Editor of ‘ The 
Watchman, a gallon of oil, as fine as that which we import 
from Florence, may be obtained at any time, quite soft, 
bland, and fresh; and the mass that remains, after pressing 
out the oil, is of excelent use to feed hogs, poultry, dec. He 
further observes, that the Inhabitants of Onwholsome places 
should be diligent in cultivating this plant, on account of 
the vast quantity of oxygene gas which it produces; it 
having been proved, that near twenty times as much of this 
gas is produced in twenty-four hours by one plant, in light 
and clear weather, as a Man respires, in an impure atmos¬ 
phere, in that space of time. 

The Editor of the 'Emporium of Arts ' has also noticed 
this native American plant, at considerable length; and 
suggests, with others, who have made trials of it in Eng¬ 
land, other valuable uses to which it may be.applied; such 
as the fibres of the bark or skin, as a substitute for hemp; 
the stalks, when green, for the purpose of watffipg, &c. and 
when dried, as an article of fuel; an acre yielding from 
three to nine wagon-loads; the pith as affording good tin- 
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der, and the leaves, when green, as excelent food for Rab¬ 
bits, and serving for litter when dried. 

There are eight kinds of this plant as enumerated by Mr. 
Green , in his Catalogue of American Plants; but the larg¬ 
est kind is recommended fo^ culture. It should be raised 
in rows, and cultivated in the tianner of hoed crops. It is 
easily raised, and gathered; the crop is a very sure one, 
and subject to little or no injury from rains, or otherwise, 
if left standing for some days after it is fully -ripe. It, how¬ 
ever, does not ripen all at the same time. 

The oil is extracted from the seed in the same manner 
as that of flaxseed; it answers well for printing, and for 
painting; and the cake is good for fating cattle, beside the 
uses before mentioned. 

It is believed that the culture of this plant, on an exten 
aive scale, would be found very profitable. 

SURFEIT. A disease to which cattle, and particularly 
Horses, are liable. In Horses, it is generally the effect of 
intense labor, or overheating. The skin becomes dry and 
full of dander, or of scabs, if the disease be more inveterate. 
The hair of the animal stands out, and he has a dull slug¬ 
gish look. 

Some have merely this look, and appearance of the hair, 
while they grow lean and hidebound, without any irruptions 
of the skin. Some have what is called a wet surfeit, in 
which case sharp thin humors run from the scabs. This is 
often attended with great heat, inflammations, and sudden 
swellings of the neck, which causes great quantities of bri¬ 
ny liquor to issue from that part; and, if not allayed, will 
collect on the withers, and produce the fistula, or about 
the head, and produce the polievil. 

To cure the dry surfeit, the Author of « The Complete 
Farmer* directs, first, to take away three or four pounds of 
blood, and then give the following purge, which will work 
as an alterative, and should be repeated once a week, for 
some time: * 

* Take succotrine aloes, six drachms, or one ounce; gum 
guaicum, half an ounce; diaphoretic antimony, and powder 
of myrrh, of each two drachms; and make the whole into a 
ball with syrup of buckthorn.* 

In the intermediate days, an ounce of the following pow¬ 
der should be given, morning and evening, with his feed. 

* Take native cannabar, or cinnabar of anmnony, finely 
powdered, half a pound; crude antimony, inline powder, 
lour ounces; gum guaicum, in powder, four ouncesmake 
the whole Into sixteen doses, for eight days.* 

The medicine must be repeated till the Horse coats well, 
and the symptoms of the disease disappear. If the scabs do 
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mot come off, anoint them with mercurial ointment. This 
ointment alone, well robed into the blood, and aided by 
purges, will also commonly effect a cure. 

For the wet surfeit, bleed plentifully, avoiding externally ij 

all repelers, and in the morning, while fasting, give cooling | 

physic twice a week, composed of four ounces of lenitive ] 

electuary, four of cream of tartar, and four of Glauber’s 
salts, quickened with a little jalap. 

After three or four of these purgings, give two ounces 
of nitre, made into a ball with honey, every morning for a 
fortnight; and, if successful, repeat this a fortnight longer. 

The above may also be given with the food of the Horse; 
or a strong decoction of logwood may be given alone, at 
the rate of two quarts a day. Where the disease proves 
obstinate, the medicine must be continued a considerable 
length of time, to prove effectual. 

The Horse should be kept dry, and his food should be 
cool and opening. If he be hidebound, give him fenugreek 
seeds, for some time. Where the disorder proceeds from 
worms, give the mercurial physic, and afterwards the cin¬ 
nabar powder, as above directed. 

The Author, from whose work the above directions are 
taken, observes, however, that as this disease is not always 
original, but attendant on others, in the cure, regard should 
'be had to the first cause, and thus the removal of the com¬ 
plaint may be variously effected. 

SWARD. A stiff green-sward is an infallible indication 
of the ground being in good condition for bearing a good 
crop; but it is not an equally certain indication of a good 
•oil; as the sward may be the effect of strong manuring. 

Some soils again which incline to moss, when they have 
lain unlilied for some time, exhibit a greater degree of 
poverty than they really possess. Earths, however, which, 
without manuring, bear a stiff green-sward, may always be 
pronounced good, whatever may be their color; but per- 
Saps only good for certain productions. 

* A stiff sward, well turned over, will generally bear a 
pretty good crop, of any growth which is suitable to the 
soil; as the roting of the sward keeps up a fermentation in 
the soil nearly equal to that which is produced by repeated 
ploughings. This remark, however, more properly applies 
to rich mellow soils: Those that are naturally stiff or hard, 
will not geijprally ferment sufficiently to bear a good crop, 
by the mere roting of the sward. 

A Clover-sward, that has been mowed and well turned 
over, makes a very fine lay for wheat, where th^ soil is not 
too stiff or hard; but, where the clover has been fed off, it 
is not considered quite so good § as in that case the ground 
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becomes harder by the treading of the cattle.' Much, how¬ 
ever, in that case depends m the natural mellowness of the 
soil. 

Clover forms but a crumbly sward; timothy is stiffer; 
but the English bluegws ( fioa comfiressa ) forms one of 
the strongest. This, where it is very strong^ and the soil 
full of vegetable matter, may be cut and used as turf. 

Strong swards usually accumulate along the sides of 
fences, and where cattle much resort, which may be used 
to advantage in composts. 

See Manures. 

When the sward of mowing-ground binds too much, it is 
usually most advisable to break it up and till the ground. 

If this be not done, scarifying and compost-manures are to 
be resorted to. The binding of the sward, in mowing or in 
pasture-grounds, is principally the effect of close feeding. 
Let a sufficiency of fog, or aftergrass, be left on such lands, 
and they will not be apt to bind. 

Generally speaking, there is no method so easy, and 
cheap, of covering dry soils, which are poor or exhausted^ 
with a fresh green sward, as the use of gypsum; and this 
should always be done, before such grounds are broken up; 
as, in that case, double, or perhaps treble, the crop may be 
expected from them, that they will yield if broken up with 
a light, poor sward on them. Let the gypsum be sown on 
such lands early in the Spring; and by the first of the fol¬ 
lowing July they will be covered with a fine sward of white- 
cloveri and, when land is well covered with this grass, it it 
in good condition, with the aid of good tillage, to bear a 
plentiful crop. 

SWARTH-RAKE. This is a rake about two yards long, 
with iron teeth, and a bearer in the middle; to which a Man 
fixes himself with a belt, and, when he has gathered as 
much as his rake will hold, he raises it and begins again. 
Complete Farmer . 

For another kind of rake, nee Haymaking. 

SWINE * The Cattle Society of Pennsylvania ' recom¬ 
mend crossing the Guinea dreed of Hogs with the best 
kinds of our common Swine, which, they say, forms a breed 
thp most profitable of any. 

The Chinese breed are very good. The large longbodied 
Hogs, with long ears leaning forward, are most profitable to 
faten the second year. 

Particular pains should be taken to select and ynprove 
the breed of Hogs, as some kinds are much more profitable 
for raising than others. After a proper improvement of the 
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breed, the next point is to select the finest for Breeding* 
sows, and for Boars. 

The marks of a good Hog are) a moderate length, in 
proportion to the size of the body; the nose short, the cheek 
plump and full; neck thick and #*rt § quarters full; car¬ 
case thick and full; hair fine an a thi A; with a symmetry 
adapted to the breed to which it belongs. Above all, it is 
essential, that it be of a kindly disposition to faten early. 
The longnosed Hogs should be avoided. 

The Sow will bring forth a stronger and better litter, if 
kept from the Boar till she is a year old; and he should be 
kept till that age, before he is put to Sows* He should be 
kept in gqod condition for the purpose; and, as the Com* 
pliers of « The Complete Grazier 9 say, should not serve 
more than ten Sows in a year. The Sows should also be 
kept in good condition, but not too fat; as fn that case they 
will not produce an abundant litter of Pigs. As they will 
usually pig twice a year, they should be put to the Boar at 
such times as will bring one litter in April, and another 
early in September. To cause them to go to the Boar, if 
they miss the right season, give them some parched oats in 
their wash, or the small end of a runet bag. If well kept, 
however, they will seldom require any stimulous to coition 
at the proper times. 

Those are reckoned the best breeders which have about 
ten or twelve paps. They should be kept clean and well 
littered; but should not have too much litter at the time of 
piging, lest they overlay their Pigs in it. At the end of a 
week or ten days, they should be let out of their sties into 
the yard, for three or four hours each day. Where seve¬ 
ral Sows are farrowing, about the same time, they must be 
kept in separate apartments In the sty, lest they devour the 
Pigs of each other. Young Sows will sometimes eat their 
own offspring, which may be prevented by washing the 
backs of the Pigs in an infusion of aloes; and, for this pur¬ 
pose, the Sows must be watched when bringing forth. It is 
said, that supplying them with plenty of water, at this time, 
will prevent any mischief taking place of this kind. 

The sucking Pigs, intended for‘market, should be killed 
at the end of about three weeks. The .finest ones should 
be saved. By this time the rest will be able to follow the 
Sows, when the males may be castrated, and at the end of 
another week the females may be spayed. This latter ope¬ 
ration will greatly promote the growth and fatening of the 
females. The castration and spaying may as well, however, 
be defered till the age of six weeks. 

Where the Pigs are to be weaned, Mr. Young says, it 
should be at the age of two months; and they should be 
kept in a sty by themselveSf and suffered to run into a yard. 
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1?hey should be kept cleai# an! well littered, atid should 
have plenty of food, which may be boiled potatoes, or car¬ 
rots, for a fortnight; wheVr’aw ones will prove good food. 
They should also be bai^L every day fora month with oats, 
and after this may hav^phin drink of pea or buckwheat 
meal (Indian meal will no doubt answer as well) boiled in 
water, unless there be a dairy; in which case, a mess of 
milk or whey may be substituted. Too much should not, 
however, be given them at once, as Mr. Deane says it is 
known sometimes so to inflate them with wind as to kill 
them. Mr. Young 1 says, their being kept very cleanly, so 
as to have fine cldfct\ coats, is as essential to their growth as 
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It has been uniformly remarked, that though these ani¬ 
mals are naturally filthy, if left to themselves; yet, the 
cleaner they are kept, the better they will grow and faten. 


Boiled or steamed clover-hay will serve to keep Hogs 
during Winter; but, perhaps, the addition of some potatoes 
or carrots, boiled with the hay, would be very proper. The 
clover should be cut a little sooner than usual, and should 
be well cured, and have about a peck of salt to each ton, 
When laid down in the mow. # 

For boiling, in this case, as well as for boiling roots, and 
for other purposes, see Steamboiler, 

The Sows may be allowed to breed till they are six years 
old, and the Boar until he is five. After this, the former is 
to be spayed and put up to faten, and the latter is to be 
castrated, as being no longer fit for use* His flesh will 
make good bacon, when fated. 

In preference to feeding Swine on clover in the field, 
during Summer, Mr. Young directs soiling them in a yard 
for the purpose; and in this case he makes use of lucerne, 
cichory, clover, tares, and other green food, cut and carried 
in for feeding them. The water-crowfoot (rununculus 
aquatilte) is also highly ^commended for this purpose. 
This* method, however, though it may save some ground in 
pasture, and may afford the means of making considerable 
manure, does not seem so apparently beneficial, as the 
practice of soiling some other cattle. Mention is made, by 
Mr. Young, of his having fed sixty-four Hogs, great and 
small, on two acres of clover alone, during one season, and 
thatjthey all grew very well. The pasture in which they 
are kept should have a supply of water. Before they are 
turned into the pasture, and while they are young, let the 
top of the gristle of the nose be pared off with a sharp 
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khife, which will ever afterwards prevent their rooting up 
the sward. * It answers the tame purpose as ringing them. 

Perhaps the best method of 'helping Swine, during Sum* 
mer, is to have two small enclt^^e*; the one to be kept 
for feeding them, while the a^P" is* under tillage for a 
fresh supply of clover, or other gooii grass, when that in 
the first has failed. And as they are fond of. sweet apples, 
which not only serve for food, but will even help to faten 
them, let the enclosures be planted with a few trees of 
these, of the best yearly bearers, selected for the purpose ; 
tome being early ripe and some later; in order that a con* 
stant supply may be afforded during the wesson. The trees 
should, however, not stand so closely materially to injure 
the ground for cultivation. Peachtrees may also be advan¬ 
tageously used for the same purpose, till the appletreet 
have sufficiently grown. 

Boiled clover has been mentioned, as affording a good 
food for Hogs during Winter. In Greatbritain, boiled car¬ 
rots, potatoes, turnips, &c. are mostly used for the purpose, 
by those who go largely into the raising of Swine. 

Hogs for fating should be in a healthy state; and, to in¬ 
crease their appetite, let a dose or two of sulphur be given 
them in their food. Change of food is also good to increase 
their appetite; but laxative food should be avoided, as they 
are seldom costive. Whflfcfound so, a little rye will help 
them. Probably changes of boiled roots, and of meal and 
water, at intervals, would be found best. Mr Young says, 
the best method of feeding all kinds of grain, to Hogs, is to 
grind it to meal, and mix it with water, in cisterns made 
for the purpose, in the proportion of five bushels of meal 
to a hundred gallons of water; the mass to be well stired 
several times each day, until it has fermented and become 
acid, when it will be ready for use. In this 'way two or 
three cisterns fnusr be kept for fermenting in succession; 
but be says, the profits will amply pay the expense. 

For the same reason, the grains of distileries, and the 
refuse of starch*factories are excelent for fating Swine., 
Mention is made of one of the latter at Lambeth (Great¬ 
britain) affording sufficient to faten ten thousand Hogs in a 
year. Peasoup is also accounted excelent for fating. Boiled 
Indian corn is also very good; or this grain may be soaked 
so as to answer well ; though perhaps it is better ground 
into meal. Indian corn of a former year’s growth is much 
the best. 

In recommendation of peas, together with a mixture of 
barley-meal, being used for fating, the Compilers of « The 
Complete Grazier 9 assert, that the pork fated with this grain 
will rather swell in boiling, and have an improved flavor; 
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while that fated with bean9 will shrink much in boiling, wiH 
lose much of its fat, and be of interior taste. «The cause 
of meat sometimes shrinking very much, and losing much 
of its oils in cooking, seems not to be well understood; 
though the knowledge nftdlbsary for preventing it would be 
highly desirable. Generally speaking, it is believed, that 
the more fully any animal is fated, the less its meat will 
shrink and part with its oil in cooking. 

Mr. Peters says that Hogs, while fating, should constant* 
ly have some dry roten wood kept in the pen, which they 
wiH eat occasionally; and that he finds it very beneficial to 
them, for the purpose of keeping them in a proper condi¬ 
tion tor fating. He also says that food, when soured by a 
proper degree of fermentation, is much the best for fating, 
and that one gallon of sour wash will go as far as two of the 
sweet, for this purpose. He disapproves of soiling Hogs, 
and says the'clover pastures much the best for them. 

Whatever .method of fatening Swine tnay be adopted. It 
is essential that they be kept warm and clean> by having 
plenty of litter, particularly when the weather becomes 
colder, and by having the sty frequently cleaned; and, that 
they should have as much solid food and drink as they re¬ 
quire. Their meals should also be regular, and as nearly 
equi distant in point of time as possible. 

In the work last mentioned|p|Hs observed, that where 
many Hogs are put up together to faten, they will fall away 
at first, if ever so well fed; which is attributed to the noise 
end confusion produced among them, by this new state of 
keeping; that, in such cases, it is not unfrequent for one of 
the family to become so much the object of hatred to the 
rest, as eventually to be killed by them; ttnd, that it is 
much the better way to have them in-a number of small 
companies, detached from each other, so that the noise 
and bustle will be less, and in order that they may more 
unmolestedly enjoy that repose which is most suitable to 
their drowsy faculties. For this purpose, the sty should 
have a number of distinct apartments, separated by close 
partitions from each other, ynd where the inmates of each 
can come forward separately to the general feeding-trough, 
and retire separately again to rest. 

Where a x Hog has surfeited itself by eating too much, 
give it half*an ounce of flour of suiphur in some wash, 
once or twice a day, for two or three days; by which time 
its appetite will be restored. Mr. Deane advises, that posts 
be set up in the sty for them to rub against, as they are 
usually much inclined to rub themselves. 

The business of fating Hogs should be begun so early in 
the Fall, as to be completed before the cold weather sets in; 
as after this they will faten very slowly. Let it be com- 
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menced by (be middle of September, and then the killing 
may -commAice about the middle of November. 

Swine are liable »© some diseases, which are here noticed| 
with the best remedies tor them. 

Meanlet* This disorder is moAly in the throat, which is 
filled with small pustules, and sometimes these appear on 
the outside of the neck The animal affected looks languid* 
with red eyes, and loses flesh. Cure . Give him small quan¬ 
tities of levigated crude antimony in his food. 

The mange $ like the scab in Sheep, is a cutaneous irrup¬ 
tion of the skin, occasioned by want of cleanliness in the 
hogsty. It is known by the violent robing of the animal, till 
he tears the pustules, and thus produces scabs. The curOf 
as directed by Dr hforford^ is first to wash the animal weft 
with strong soapsuds} then anoint him with an ointment 
formed of an ounce of flour of sulphur, two drachms of 
fresh pulverised hellibore, thrw ounces of hogslard, ant} 
half an ounce of the water of kali. This is to be rubed in 
at one lime, and is sufficient for a Hog weighing an hun¬ 
dred. If properly applied, no repetition will be necessary, 
if the Hog be afterwards kept clean. Where he has a slight 
cough, he directs doses of antimony, from half an ounce to 
an ounce and a half, according to the size of the animal, to 
be finely pulverized and mixed with his food, for ten days 
or a fortnight. But whdN)f' from long neglect, the neck, 
ears, and other parts becbme ulcerated, they should be 
anointed every third or fourth day with an ointment made 
of equal parts of tar and mutton-suet, melted* together, till 
the cure is completed. 

The murrain , or leprosy, in Swine, is known by the short¬ 
ness and heat of the breath, hanging down of the head, 
staggering, and secretions from the eyes. It is said to be 
caused by hot seasons, when the blood becomes inflamed. 

Remedy. Boil a handful of nettles in a gallon of small- 
beer; add half a pound of flour of sulphur, a quarter of a 
pound of anniseeds, pulverized, three ounces ot liquorice, 
and a quarter of a pound of elecampane; and give this mix¬ 
ture in milk, at six doses. - 

The gargut is an inflammation of the udder, by being 
filled with coagulated milk. It chiefly happens where Sows 
are too fat at littering; and where they are thus affected 
the Pigs will not suck. In slight cases, the rfdder may be 
bathed with camphorated wine; but the milk must be 
squeezed out by hand, if possible. If relief cannot thus be 
given, it is best to kill the animal. 

Dry cough , and wasting of the flesh, is best remedied by 
a dry warm sty, with a regular supply of food that is calcu¬ 
lated to keep them cool, and to allay the irritation of the 
lungs. 
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Fever , or rising of the lights % seems to be caused by 
over-feeding; and may be removed by doses of sulphur and 
oil. 

The staggers . Swine afflicted with this disorder suddenly 
turn round rapidly* and, if not assisted, will die in half an 
hour. Remedy . On opening the mouth, a bare knob, in tho 
roof of it, will be discovered; cut this away, and let the 
wound bleed; make a powder of loam and salt, and rub the - 
wound with it, and then give the beast some urine, and he 
will presently recover. 

This remedy, Mr. Be Grucky } a Distiler, who fatens many 

Hogs, says he found to be effectual, if applied in time. 

Like many other employments, that of rearing and fating 
Swine will be found more profitable, the more largely and 
spiritedly it is entered into; and in order to this the Farmer 
must have his hogsty of an adequate construction ; his pas¬ 
tures adjoining; his steamboiler; his clover-hay; together 
with a due supply of roots and grain for feeding and fating. 
The business is most advantageous when connected with a 
proportionate dairy; but, by following the plan above laid 
down, may answer very well without. 

Note. This article being essentially the same as the article 
Swiifx in a former edition of this Work, we deem it proper now to 
add, that Mr. Cobbett has latel y intr oduced a new breed of Hogs into 
this Country, They are entirdflPblack, short-nosed, and well pro¬ 
portioned. Mr. Cobbett declares them to be incomparably superior 
to the best breed known in Pennsylvania j and that such is the ease 
witfi which they may be completely fated, even at the age of a 
twelvemonth, that the Swedish turnip, or Rutabaga, when steam- 
boiled, is amply sufficient, of itself, for the purpose. 

This breed will, no doubt, be rapidly propagated and extended 
throughout Long-island, where Mr. Cobbett at present resides; while 
his liberality ana public spirit, displayed in the introduction of these 
animals, as well as his efforts in forcing the advantages of the turnip- 
culture upon the attention of our Agriculturists, entitle him to the 
thanks of the Country. 

He very justly deprecates the breed of lean, illmade, longnosed 
Hogs, that are too commonly found in this Country, but more parti- 
cul&rly in the Southern States. They are indeed the meanest of afi 
the * swinish multitude/ and cost nearly as much to faten as they are 
>vorth when fated. 


T. 

TAURINO CLOTH. Mr. Shotwell has manufactured 
cloth, to which he gives the above appellation, of the hair 
t*kcn from hides at the taneries, mixed with one-third, one- 
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fourth, and one-fifth part of common wool. The Society 
• far the Promotion of useful Arts,* in this State, appointed 
a Committee to examine the specimens of these cloths; 
who reported that they found them well manufactured, of 
equal quality and ^texture, welt died, and apparently firm 
and stroog \ that these cloths are not only lighter than that 
made of wool alone, but that they have the property of re¬ 
sisting moisture, to a much greater degree, and are there¬ 
fore much better calculated for great-coats; and that, from 
actual trial, an equally elegant and more durable carpeting 
■uy be made from either of these mixtures, than that made 
entirely from wool. They also reported, 

• That, from documents accompanying the specimens, it is 
certain that a cloth equal, if not superior, in elegance and 
durability, is manufactured from hair alone; and that it is a 
valuable substitute for felting, in the paper-manufacture.’ 

TEAMS. Our teams are of three kinds; teams of Hor¬ 
ses, of Oxen, and of Oxen and Horses together. In Spain 
and Italy, they have teams of Cows, and sometimes of Cows 
and Bulls together. In the northern parts of Europe, the 
Reindeer has been subjected to the harness; and Mr. Liv- 
ingeton is of opinion that the Elk and the Moose might also 
he brought under the like subjection, to advantage, in this 
Country. 4 * 

The advantages of Horses in teams are their superior 
docility and quickness of motion; and their disadvantages 
are their greater expense in raising and keeping, and (heir 
being of no value after their time of service is over. On 
the contrary, the advantages of Oxen are their cheapness 
111 raising and keeping, and their value tor beef, after their 
proper time of service has expired; and their disadvantages 
are their slowness of motion, and their greater untractable- 
ness. Probably they might be rendered more tractable, if 
some effectual method were devised for driving them with 
lines: In that case, the extra expense of a Hand to drive 
them in ploughing would be saved, and the plougbiog bet¬ 
ter performed. 

. & that a good span of Farming-horses are worth, at 
four years old, one hundred dollars: At fourteen ye^cs 
from that time they are worth little or nothing; of course, 
another sum of one hundred dollars must, at the expiration 
of that time, be expended in the purchase of a new span. 
This sum, to be paid at the end of fourteen years, is about 
equal to fifty dollars paid down. In order, therefore, to 
keep good the span, a capital of one hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars is necessary; which is equal to an expenditure of ten 
dollars and fifty cents a year. 
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A yoke of Oxen, at four years old, are worth, say, sixty 
dollars; and allowing them not to depredate in value, till 
turned off for facing, they require an expenditure of four 
dollars and twenty cents a year, as the interest of the capital 
laid out for them. 

Say that the Horses will cost fifteen dollars a year more 
than the Oxen to keep them, and provide harness for them; 
say also, that they do an hundred day’s work in a year, 
and that the Oxen, working a third slower, require one 
hundred and thirty-three days to perform the same labor: 
Then, if one Hand only is employed with the Oxen, his 
wages and bdard, during the extra thirty-three days, at fifty 
cents per day, would still leave a balance in favor of the 
Oxen of four dollars and eighty cents for the year’s work; 
but if they should require a Boy to drive, while another 
Hand holds the plough, then the balance would be very 
considerably in favor of the Horses. 

On the whole, it is believed, that Oxen may be found the 
most profitable team in some situations, particularly in new 
countries, and in rough lands; fend in other situations again, 
such as in smooth lands, and where the best cultivation is 
required, probably, Horses ought, for most uses, to have 
the preference. 

Lord Kaimsy however, expresses an opinion very different 
from this. He says that Oxen are preferable for husbandry, 
In many respects. They are cheaper than Horses, as it re¬ 
gards their food, the method of keeping them, the superior¬ 
ity of their dung, their being subject to fewer diseases, and 
their suffering no deterioration by age. He says, that a 
couple of Oxen in a plough require not a Driver more than 
a couple of Horses; that the Dutch, at the Cape of Good- 
hope, plough with Oxen without a Driver, and exercise 
them early to a quick pace, so as to equal Horses both in 
the plough and in the wagon; that the People of Malabar 
•use no other animal for the plough, nor for burdens; and 
that, about Pondicherry, no beasts of burden are to be seen 
but Oxen. He further justly remarks, that, if Oxen were 
more generally used, the articles of beef, candies, and 
leather, three essential necessaries of life, would become 
much cheaper. 

The Compilers of ‘ The Comfilete Grazier 9 also say, that 
Messrs. Cullcy % of Northumberland, Greatbritain, employ 
one hundred and fifty Oxen in the draft; that they are used 
singly in carts, and two in a plough, with cords or lines, 
without a Driver; but that they do not perform their work 
with the same dispatch as Horses. They further observe, 
that, ‘ in the north of England, it is not an unfrequent oc¬ 
curence to see a light Ox saddled, and briskly troting along 
the road, obedient to his Rider’s voiceand that < Sussex 
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Oxen have beaten Horses at the plough, in the deepest clay.* 
They recommend the Hertfordshire and Devonshire Oxen* 
as being the most speedy. 

See the description of the Devonshire breed of Oxen; 
tinder Neat-cattle. ✓ 

The slowness of Oxen is partly natural and partly acquir¬ 
ed by overloading them. This, therefore, should be avoided. 
When their work is easy, they may be quickened without 
hurting them, and their contracting a habit of moving so 
slowly, as some do, may be thus prevented. They always 
become slower as they grow older* and for that reason they 
never should be kept longer than such age as they will 
still make the best beef, which is probably about the age 
of seven or eight yeats. 

In a team, of part Oxen and part Horses, either the gait 
of the Oxen must become quickened, or that of the Horses 
made slower j but, perhaps, a little of each would be the 
consequence, and in this way the Oxen wouldJ>e the better* 
though probably at the expense of injuring the Horses for 
almost every kind of work, JUien worked by themselves. 

Mr. Livingston makes mention of a contrivance he had 
seen In Italy, that was attached to the noses of the Oxen* 
which was principally used for governing them; and by 
means of it he thinks he had seen them drove with lines. 
«It consists (says he) of two flat pieces of iron that turned 
at the lower ends, and formed a forceps; these bars shut 
over, and, when closed, the ends gently pressed upon the 
cartilage of the nose of the Ox. They were kept close by 
being tightly bound at the top, and straped against the fore* 
head of the Oxen.' 

* If we may argue the utility of a practice from its extent 
(says Mr. Livingston) ,we must prefer drawing by the horns 
to any other mode; nine tenths of Europe make their cattle 
draw in this way, and. from what I have seen of their per* 
formance, I am persuaded that it is to be prefrred to the' 
yoke. A Bull's strength appears to be placi d in his neck, 
and in drawing in this way the whole of it is exerted; his 
motion is not impeded, or his skin chafed as it is by the 
yoke.* 

‘ In the mountains of Savoy (says Mr. Livingston) I^saw 
many cattle, chiefly Cows* drawing by the horns, not in 
carts but in wagons. How far the working of Cows is ad^ 
vantageous, deserves consideration. It is observable, how¬ 
ever, that our Cows are in general much smaller than those 
usually worked in Europe.' 

« Yokes (he observes) are used in some parts of Italy, 
but they differ from ours. Instead of bows, there are four 
flat pieces of wood, which hang from each side of the yoke, 
and are aj>out ten inches long* and hollowed so as to flt the 
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Sides of the neck: They are so thick as to admit a rope or 
chain to puss through them, toy which they are fixed to the 
yokj* and each pair of them are united by a chain, or rope, 
under the Oxen’s neck You will see that the draft is in 
this case by the top of the shoulders only, and I believe it 
is to be prefered to our bows, on that account, because the 
bow, by pressing the shoulder-blade, impedes the motion 
of the animak* 

For holding back, whether they draw by these yokes or 
by the horns, he says < the end of the pole projects con¬ 
siderably beyond the heads of the cattle, and turns up very 
much; to this is fixed a leather strap that goes round the 
boms of the Oxen, so that they keep back the weight by 
their horns, and with much more ease than ours do by 
twisting their necks* 

In England, they are worked in harness, which, were it 
not more expensive, and more troublesome, ought to be 
prefered to thf method practised here. 

We think it highly probable, that the great pressure of 
the bows of our yokes against the shoulders of the Oxen, 
and the enormous weight they are often injudiciously made 
to bear on their necks, when in carts, are the principal 
causes of our Oxen moving slower the longer they are 
used. 

In all teams, where two animals draw against each other, 
the weaker one should have the longer end of the ox-bow, 
or whiflletree, by which they draw, in order that when 
drawing they may pull evetaly. 

If Oxen learn to crowd each other* use them to a shorter 
bow; if they draw apart, use them to a longer one. 

THA, or TEA-TREE. This plant is mostly grown in 
the more mountainous districts of China, and is best adapt¬ 
ed to a light rocky soil. There are two kinds of tea made 
from the plant; the green, and the black. The latter ac¬ 
quires its dark color by exposure to the sun, in drying; and 
is also made from the coarser and more indifferent leaves. 

For raising the trees, the seeds are planted in March, by 
puting se /en or eight into a hole; out of which number not 
more than one-half commonly vegetate. The young plants 
are afterwards transplanted in rows, at the distances of three 
or four feet each way. They yield crops of leaves the third 
year after planting, and require to be renewed every five, or 
six years, as the leaves then begin to grow too hard, 'to be 
any longer valuable. 

• On the more tender branches grow small soft berries, of 
a green color, filled with yellow grains; and the other 
branches*bcar pods of a larger sice, of different shapes; 
sonte round, which contain but one pea, and others of some 
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length, which commonly have two or three. The plant, in 
some parts of China, is not suffered to grow to a height of 
snore than six or seven feet; in other parts, to the height 
of ten or twelve. In the southern Provinces of that Country 
it is considerably used for making hedges. 

The leaves are gathered at the begining, the middle, and 
the end of Spring, and their color differs at each time; the 
first being bright, the second livid, and the third deep- 
green. The qualities of the leaves depend on the times of 
gathering; the first being the best, the second midling, 
and the last of the least value. Their qualities, at each 
gathering, depend also on the parts of the tree whence the 
leaves are taken; those of the higher parts, being the ten- 
derest, are the best of the crop; those of the lowest, the 
hardest and worst; and those of the middle, of a medium 
between the two extremes. 

After each gathering, the leaves are exposed to the steam 
of boiling water, and are then made to shrivel, or roll to¬ 
gether, by being placed on plates made of copper, of iron, 
or of baked earth, with a fire underneath. The leaves of 
the meaner sorts are then dried in the sun, which darkens 
their color, and these are the black teas. The better leaves 
are not exposed to the sun in drying, and these are the 
green teas; and in the preparation of some of the finer 
sorts, particularly that called tchu tcha , every leaf is rolled 
singly by hand, the finer preparation of which we call 
powder tea. 

Mr Osbeck, a Traveler in China, says that tea, in the 
course of preparation, passes through many dirty hands; 
and that in packing it down in chests it is troden by the 
naked, and sometimes bleeding, feet of a Chinese Porter, in 
a state of perspiration. As the Chinese are proverbial for 
their nastiness, it were to be wished that our Females, who 
are so attached to drinking tea, could see the manner in 
which it is prepared; as this might probably tend very 
much to lessen their relish for this exhiiirating, but ener? 
vating, beverage, that has added the hysterics to the cata¬ 
logue of their disorders, and that has probably contributed 
much towards making the Chinese a race of Cowards, from 
the Emperor <*own to the meanest Peasant. 

The tea-plant has been successfully raised in England, 
from seed brought from China, and might probably be raised 
here, with equal success, in all the States south of Penn¬ 
sylvania. It is doubtful, however, whether it could be cul¬ 
tivated here so as to be afforded as cheap as that imported 
from China; owing to the great disparity in the price/>f 
labor in the two Countries. There has been considerably 
difficulty in making the seeds of this plant germinate, when 
brought from that Country. In the * Emporium of Aris , fcfc* 
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it Is stated, however, that the vegetative power of seeds 
may be long preserved, by being kept among raisins, in 
boxes. 

See also, Sheds, for other methods of making old seeds 
germinate. 

THORN (Crataegus.) There are many varieties of 
this tree in this Country, some of which may be found 
more valuable tor making hedges, than others. One gen¬ 
eral rule should, however, be observed in making a selec¬ 
tion, and that is, to take of those which grow naturally in 
the Country where the hedge is to be made. In more 
northerly climates, the red-fruited (Coccinea) is most com¬ 
mon, and perhaps as valuable as any, for the purpose. In 
the Middle States, the Washington thorn (Cor data) seems 
to have the preference. 

There has existed considerable difficulty in making the 
seeds of American thorn vegetate. A successful method, 
pursued by Mr. Kirk , of Brandywine, for this purpose 1 is 
to wash the seeds clean; put them in hot water to swell 
them, expose them at night to be frozen in the water, and 
in the day thaw them in the sun; and by repeating this 
operation, four or five times, he found them open and fit 
for planting. 

|?hey are to be planted in beds, and covered to the depth 
of not more than two inches. After they have come up, 
they may be transplanted into other beds, and are to be 
kept clear of weeds until they are set out, which should be 
when they are at the height of about two feet. 

THRESHING. This, when performed with flails, is but 
slow work. Threshing with Horses is considerably more 
expeditious. Some of the German Farmers of this county 
and its vicinity thresh with a roller, which turns on a centre 
at one end, which is small and confined to the floor, at that 
end, by an iron pivot on which it turns, and the other end 
is large in proportion to the increase of the circle it makes. 
It Is drawn by a Horse, and is usually about twelve feet 
long. It is set full of little square pieces of wooden teeth, 
leaning outwards, with the ends cut off slanting, agreeably 
to the superfice of the roller. With this a Man and Horse 
will thresh out about twelve bushels of wheat m a day. 

In Virginia, where the greatest crops of wheat are raised, 
they generally thresh them out in the fields; and for this, 
some use threshing-machines, and some make circular 
floors of eighty leet diameter, or more; on this the wheat 
is set with the heads upwards, and then wagons and Horses 
are drove round on it till that floor is threshed; then more 
is constantly thrown on, till a hundred bushels, or more, 
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are threshed out j when they separate the wheat from the 
straw by forking it up; clean the wheat; and then proceed 
as before, till the business is completed. Threshing-, 
machines are. however, the best; and the expense of them 
is but a mflc for those who raise large crops of wheat and 
other gram. 

For d threshing-machine, which is probably the best that 
has been yet invented, we refer the Reader to AgriCul- 
Turk, in the American edition of the Edinburg Eneyclofic - 
dia> published in the city of Newyork, by Messrs. Whiting 
(3* Wat&jn. The invention is that of Mr. Mciktc. A ma¬ 
chine of this description, on a large scale, and drove by 
water, separates wheat from the stalks, and fans or cleans 
it, at the same time, at^the rate of sixty bushels an hour. 

One, on a smaller scale, and which r< quires two Horses 
to woik it, and three Hands to attend it, will thresh and 
clean sixty bushels oi wheat, or double that quantity of 
oats, in eight hours. The Writer ot the article adds, that 
4 rollers or small millstones are added to many of these ma* 
chines, for crushing or grinding grain for Horses, Swine* 
kc. K.iives, for cuting straw, and many other useful ap¬ 
pendages, might be added/ This machine has also been 
put into operation by wind. 

See further, Wind-machinery. 

It should also be added, that this machine separatesJhe 
grain from the straw much cleaner, than is usually dbne 
with the flail. 

TILLAGE. A great part of this Work relates to tillage, 
or the culture of land; the Reader must therefore refer to 
the various articles which treat of this subject in all its 
branches. Any uncommon mode of culture, however, or 
any miscellaneous observations relating to the subject, will 
naturally form the substance of this article. 

Under Soiling of Cattle is laid down a method of 
tilling a small piece of land, wherever such may be found 
suitable for the purpose, which we have ventured to rccom? 
mend. The mode of culture there recommended is uncom¬ 
mon; the land is divided into narrow strips, and these are 
to be ploughed but one way. Further, therefore, to assist 
in convincing the most bigoted, that there is nothing ex¬ 
travagant in the plan of cultivating in narrow strips, and 
ploughing but one way; the mode of cultivating two fields, 
which is practised by the Inhabitants of Market-wag/kton* 
in Greatbritain, as published in the 4 Rue tic um Mu&eumf 
shall be here noticed. 

These People have five fields, in common, for culture; 
three of a clayey soil, and two which are more sandy. The 
latter supply them with rye, hay, and pasture for their 
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Sheep* &c.; and are tilled in the following manner: The 
fields are raised in ridge*, which are four mowing-swaths 
wide; the middle or higher part of each ridge, ol the width 
of two swaths, is cultivated for rye, and the remainder of 
each, or the moister parts* alternately for mowing and pas* 
lure. When the rye is growing the grass»strip& are mow* 
ed; and the next season* when rye-strips are fallowed tor 
another crop of that grain, the grass-strips afford pasture 
for their Sheep, &c.; the dung and stale of the flock serves 
as a tight manuring for the ground every fallowing year; 
and this serves constantly to produce strips of good rye* and 
mowing-ground the next year. It would seem* by the de¬ 
scription given of these grounds, that the soil is somewhat 
wetislk though sandy. Here, then* is ground tilled to ad¬ 
vantage, as is said, in very narrow strips, and without any 
cross-ploughing. It is however believed, that such fields 
might he cultivated to much more advantage, on the soiling- 
plan* heretofore recommended, or something similar. 

In tilling lands, it is essential that it be done in the right 
seasons that it be done effectualhj; and, in order lo this* it 
is ol the first importance to have the implements of tillage 
well constructed , and kept in good order. 

Again* lands should always be applied to that tillage for 
which they are best adapted; or* in other words, in which 
they will constantly yield the greatest clear firojit If* there* 
fore, the Farmer has lands which are only filed for grass* 
let him not work against wind aiid tide in trying to raise 
grain on them. If he has broken bills and declivities* they 
will generally but poorly repay the unpleasant labor of cul-, 
mating them with the plough and the hoe: Rather let such 
be kept lor Sheep-walks, for orchards* for raising timber* or 
perhaps for the culture of the vine* as they may be found 
best adapted. If bis lands are rocky and stony* to plough 
and hoe them is a difficult uneasy employment; and never 
can be productive of much profit* till the impediments to 
the plough and the hoe are removed. If they are too light 
and sandy* they may nevertheless be made to yield good 
crops of taprooted plants, such as turnips* carrots* and clover; 
or of such as ripen early* as rye* for instance ; or that bear 
drought well, as Uurnei. sontfoin, lucerne; or of such trees 
as flourish in sandy soils* as the locust, Lombardy poplar, 
olive, See. If lands be boggy* when well drained, they will 
be ftmfid very profitable tor hemp, which they will bear 
yearly, with the aid of small yearly additions of manure; 
but* if they be moderately level, smooth, and of a good me¬ 
dium soil; that is, such as is equally adapted for graid and 
for grasses; there let the Farmer pursue the culture of a 
rotation of crops, in such manner as he finds wiil afford 
bim the greatest dear profit; and in ijotpjj this, it i» believ 
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cd, that lie cannot adopt a better plan than that recommend¬ 
ed under Soiling. kc. or something similar. 

The expense of any kind of ullage never should be re¬ 
garded, where dear profits proportionately great may be 
safely calculated on, as a general result. Thus, if ft cost 
fifty dollars to till and gather an acre of carrots, and that 
acre, .upon a yearly average, will give five hundred bush¬ 
els, the crop, at eighteen cents a bushel, which is certainly 
not too high, gives thirty-five dollars per acre, as the clear 
profit, after taking out five dollars an acre for the use of the 
land; a profit much greater than can be commonly realised 
by raising any kind of grain. Neither should the expense 
of tillage be regarded where the clear profits will be great, 
though not to be realized in some years, if it may be calcu¬ 
lated that such profits may certainly be expected. 

TIMBER. The right time for felling trees for timber is 
in December and January, when the sap is down, as In this 
case it is less liable to be eaten with worms, and will last 
much longer. 

By experiments of M. Buffon t it Is found that trees which 
are striped of their bark in May or June, while standing, 
and then cut down the next Winter for timber, are found 
to make the most solid, heavy, and strong timber, and that 
even the sap is then good. The bark of oak, and some 
other trees, may, at that time, be striped off to advantage 
for the use of taning. 

Soaking timber in salt-water is very good to increase its 
strength and durability. 

In order to preserve timber from cracking, while season- 
let it be blocked out for the purposes wanted, and 
laid in a hay-mow when the hay is carted in. When the 
h^y dealt out the next Winter, the pieces may be taken 
out well seasoned, and free from cracks. This is an excel- 
ent plan for seasoning all kinds of timber for carriages, foe. 
When this is to be done, if the trees be felled in Winter, 
let them lie in logs until haytime arrives. 

The right time for cuting down trees for timber is, when 
they are in their prime; as the wood will then have arrived 
to its greatest perfection, for hardness and durability. 

In addition to the foregoing, we arc assured, from an ex¬ 
perienced Builder of some of the firstrate bridges in the 
northern part of this Country, that such timber as is to be 
exposed to «he water, or to frequent wetness, should be 
felled during the increase of the moon; and that such, as is 
intended to be kept dry, should be felled during the decrease 
of that plane^ We find it also ascertained, by satisfactory 
experiments, as published in ‘ the Memoirs of the Philadel- 
pbia*Society for the Promotion of Agriculture,’ that timber. 
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used for posts, will last considerably longer, by seting the 
end in the ground which was uppermost as it grew. 

TIMOTHY-GRASS ( Phleum Pratenais.) This is a 
coarse grass, but agreeable to all sorts of cattle, and suita¬ 
ble to low moist grounds. It is a native of America. The 
name of Timothy was given it in the Southern States, by its 
having been carried from Virginia to North-carolina by one 
Timothy Han so. It is also called bulbous catstail-grasa . 

See Grasses. 

TOBACCO (Nicotiana ) This plant has its name from 
Tobago , one of the Carribee islands. It was first introduc¬ 
ed into England, and thence into Europe, by the famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

For raising the young plants, burn a piece of ground 
early in the Spring, rake it well, and sow the seeds. When 
the plants have acquired leaves of the size of a shilling 
piece, transplant them. They require a dry, light soil, and« 
a rich one, well mellowed with ploughings. Dung of the 
hotest kinds are suitable to it, though cowdung in sandy 
soils will do well for raising it. Transplant the young 
plants when the ground is wet, as in the case of cabbage- 
plants, and afterwards hoe them and clean them of weeds 
as you do these, and destroy the large green worms which 
feed on them. The plants are td be set about three and a 
half feet apart. 

Cut off the tops of the plants at the height of about three 
feet, more or less, as they may be more or less thrifty, ex¬ 
cept those designed for bearing seed, and let these be the 
largest. The cuting should be done so early as to let the 
upper leaves acquire a size equal to the lower ones, and 
let them all be cut off at the same time, whatever the size, 
in order that good thick leaves may be afforded. Let the 
suckers which shoot out from the foot of the stalks be also 
broken or pinched off, as they appear. 

The ripeness of tobacco is known by small dusky spots 
appearing on the leaves, and by their feeling thicker than 
usual. Then cut them down at the, roots, on the morning 
of a sunny day, and let them lie singly to wither; but be 
careful not to let them get sunburnt. When withered, lay 
them in close heaps, under cover, to sweat, for about forty- 
eight hours or more. After this, hang them up under cover 
to dry. The way to do this is by runing two stalks on the 
sharp ends of a stick, and thus suspending them across * 
pole, at proper distances from each other. As the plants be¬ 
come dry and brown, place them nearer together, when the 
air is damp, so that the leaves do not crumble, when they 
have hung till all the greenness has left the leaves, and 
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when they arc a little damp, strip them off, pack them in 
casks, well pressed down, and keep them in a dry place. 
They will be belter for use after the first year. 

Mr. Peter t says, that gypsum is an excelent manure for 
this plant. 

TRANSPLANTING In performing this operation, on 
all plants of wood texture, the essential point is to set the 
roots in the ground in a situation similar to that in which 
they were placed, before they were taken out; not only the 
same depth, but, as Mr. Forsyth says, with the same side to 
the south which wss the south side before: But as they 
cannot be got out of the ground, nor set again into it, with 
their full length of roots, these must be cut off to a length 
proportionate to their size. Where they are very small, let 
them be cut at the length of six or eight inches, and where 
they are pretty large, double that lengthy or more: Let 
them be carefully taken op, without breaking the roots, 
cuting off those that get broken, and cuting them all off at 
their proper length; and let the hole, into which they are 
to be set, be sufficiently large to receive the roots without 
cramping them: Then shake in the earjb gently about 
them, so as that each one shall retain its proper position. As 
It is difficult to give the fibrous roots their proper place, it 
Is generally best to cut most of these off In fruit-trees, all 
the downright roots should also be cut off. 

II the roots have been some time out of ground, it is 
advisable to soak them in water for eight or ten hours be¬ 
fore they are set in. In a cold or stiff spil, they should be 
set shallower than in a warm mellow one. After they are 
properly beded in the ground, a stake should be drove in 
near to each one, leaning towards them, and to these they 
should each be tied, to keep them steady; and some mulch 
should be laid round the roots of each. 

In transplanting the smaller kinds of plants, a wet time is 
to be chosen, and the evening is better than any other time. 
As much of the earth should be left round the roots, as 
possible, in taking them out ot the ground • and if they are 
raised with a little instrument called a Gardener's trowel, 
by which a bunch of earth can be raised with them, they 
will be the better for it. The holes where they are set 
should be well watered, and the water should previously be 
WeM warmed by the sun. 

F*»r the times of transplanting different plants, and the 
distances they are to be set apart, see the different articles 
which are the subjects of this operation. 

TRENCH-PLOUGHING. Mr. Peters , of Pennsylvania, 
has trench-ploughed as much as fifty acres of his lands, which 
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had become Exhausted with groping, and poisoned with 
weeds, and has always found the operation very beneficial; 
not only in deriving greater products, from the new layer 
of earth thus laid uppermost, but in its being free from 
weeds, and their seeds, which infested the old cultivated 
stratum. In one instance, he even raised a good crop of 
hemp on a trench-ploughed soil, and wheat at the rate of 
more than forty bushels jto the acre. Some manure of lime 
and barn dung was, however, first applied to the new soil. 

After about twelve years, he has again trench-ploughed 
and turned up the old soil, which he found renovated, and 
free from the weeds which before infested it. His lands 
are of the loamy description, which is one of the best kinds 
for this operation. 

The examples of this very intelligent Gentleman, who 
stands at the head of the Agriculturists of that State, are 
surely worthy of imitation. It is believed that almost all 
the old exhausted lands of this Country would, in general, 
be much altered for the better by trench-plougbing. 

It may be a matter of some difficulty to give accurate jdi- 
rections, as to the kinds of soil where trench-ploughing may 
be pursued to advantage. In some parts of the earth, the 
stratum below that which has been reached by the plough 
is at first very sterile, and difficult to be rendered fruitful 
without the aid of much manures, and long exposure to 
the sun and frost. If it be a light red sand, or coarse 
gravel, neither sun nor frost will essentially help it. If it 
be what is commonly called a hardfian y or something simi¬ 
lar, it may be found very cold, sour, and unfruitful. 

Generally speaking, however, all the better kinds of the 
loamy lands, whether they be a mere mellow loam, or mix¬ 
ed with suitable proportions of sand, gravel, vegetable, or 
calcareous earth, and alt deep strong clays, deep fertile 
sandy soils, or intervales, will be found more or less assist¬ 
ed by trench-ploughing, when the upper layer has become 
exhausted by severe'croping; or, in some instances, eveh 
when that layer has become contaminated with some of the 
worst kinds of weeds. 

See further, Frbezino* 

Another use of trench-ploughing is, to stir up the earth 
deeper than can well be performed with a single furrow; 
as, in some particular kinds of culture, this may be found 
very beneficial. 

It is performed by first runing a furrow, with one plough, 
the usual depth; then another follows, in the same furrow, 
and throws up the fresh earth over the old, sufficiently 'deep 
to bury that below the common depth of ploughing; then 
the next light furrow, with the first plough, throws the old 
earth into the bottom of the deep furrow, and this again 
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follows, with the second plough, and throws the new layer 
on the top of the old, and thus the work proceeds. The 
Fall is the proper time for performing the operation. 

TUMORS. Mr. Bartlet directs, that when these appear 
on the poll, withers, under the jaws, or In the groins of 
Horses, they should be forwarded by ripening poultices of 
oar meal boiled soft in milk, mixed with oil and lard, and 
applied twice a day, til! the matter is perceived to grow soft 
and move under the fingers; and then it should be let out 
by a sufficiently large opening with the lancet Let the 
opening be full as far as the matter extends. After cleans¬ 
ing the sore, apply pledgtts of tow, spread with a salve, or 
ointment, made of Venice turpentine, beeswax, oil of olives, 
and yellow rosin; and let these be administered twice a day, 
if the discharge is great, till a proper digestion takes place, 
when it should be changed for pledgtts spread with the red 
precipitate ointment, applied in the same manner. 

Should the sore not digest, but run a thin water, foment 
It as often as you dress it, and apply over the dressing a 
strong beer-poultice, and continue this till the matter grows 
thick and the sore florid Should any proud flesh get into 
the sore, wash it as often as you dress it with a solution of 
blue-vitriol in water, or spinkle it with bumt allum and 
precipitate. If these should not prove sufficiently powerful, 
apply caustics, by washing it with a solution of half an 
ounce of corrosive sublimate in a pint of water. Where 
the sore Can be tightly compressed with a bandage, how¬ 
ever, these funguses may be generally prevented. 

Tumors, caused by bruises, should, if necessary, be bath¬ 
ed with hot vinegar or verjuice; and then a flannel cloth 
should be wraped round the part, if it can be done. If this 
does not abate the swelling, especially if it be in either of 
the legs, poultice it twice a day, after bathing it with wine- 
lees, or beer-grounds and oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and 
oatmeal, till the swelling abates; when, in order to disperse 
it entirely, let it be bathed twice a day with a mixture of 
two ounces of crude sal ammoniac in a quart of chamber- 
lie, having rags diped in this and laid on. 

Where the extravasated blood is not dispersed by these 
means, let an opening be made in the skin, and let the 
blood out, and then heal the wound. 

TURNIPS. There are two species of these; the com¬ 
mon turnip, or brawica rafia, of which there are varieties; 
and (he cabbage-turnip, or brassica caulorafia . which is also 
called the Swedish turnip, or ruta baga. They are each 
generally considered in Greatbritain, and elsewhere, as 
roots of the first importance, in point of profit, for fields 
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culture* for the purpose of feeding and fating cattle. They 
are not so nourishing, nor so good for feeding Milch-cows, 
as some other roots; but their abundant yield, and the ease 
with which they are cultivated, on light soils would seem to 
entitle them to a preference for cultivation in most cases. 

Sandy and sandy-loam soils, where they are sufficiently 
manured, are considered as best adapted to their growth; 
but they may be successfully cultivated m any rich, dry, 
mellow soil. Clays are unsuitable for them. The easterly 
parts ot Virginia and North*carolina offer many millions of 
acres of soil, admirably calculated for their culture; and 
perhaps the climate there will be found best adapted for 
them. 

The common white turnips require to be fed out before 
they grow spongey; but, as ruta baga are as good for 
Spring-feed as at any other time,*they are well adapted for 
a supply, after the stock of those first*mentioned are ex* 

hausted. 

We perceive, by a publication of Mr. Cobbett, that, dur¬ 
ing the last season, he raised six hundred and forty bushels 
of ruia-baga on an acre of ground, on Longisland, in a soil 
much exhausted, with the aid of but very little manure; 
and that he confidently expects to be able to raise eight 
hundred bushels to the acre, the ensuing season. Some of 
these turnips, he says, weighed ten pounds, and many of 
them seven and eight. 

The largest growths of them are always the most solid, 
and best for culinary or other purposes. Tney may be kept 
sound and free from that sponginess which soon affects the 
common white sorts, and for this reason are excelent for 
taking to sea on long voyages. The nutriment they afford 
is about the same as that of the others, while lresb; and 
while either kind remain in this state they are sufficient lor 
the purpose ot fating Neat-cattle and Sheep; and, if steam- 
boiled, Mr. Cobbett says, they will faten Swine ‘of a good 
sort.' It is believed that food of every kind, whether for 
Man or beast, is most nourishing when sufficiently boiled. 

See Steam boiler. 

The culture lor both sorts of turnips is the same. 

What little has been done in this Country, in raising tur¬ 
nips, has been to sow the seeds in the broadcast way, and 
mostly on new cleared lands; but often on old ground which 
had been folded; in which ways tolerable crops are often 
raised, with but little expense. The crops, in this way of 
management, may be greatly augmented in product, by go¬ 
ing over the ground, once at least, with the hoe, for the 
purpose of extirpating the weeds, and thining the plants, so 
as to stand from six to eight iuchcs apart. If the weeds 
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rise again, as the? commonly will in old ground, the hoe 
should be applied the second time. 

We shall now'proceed to describe the manner of raising 
these roots in drills, which is the proper method, being that 
in which the greatest crops may be raised with the least 
expense. 

The ground is first to be made fine with the plough; and 
the richer it is the better; though they may be successfully 
grown, with the aid of manures, on suitable soils of mode¬ 
rate fertility- Furrows are then to be run at about the dis¬ 
tance of twenty-seven inches from the centre of each; and 
this is best done with a kind of horse-hoe, or scraper, that 
throws the earth off on both sides, though a common one- 
horse-plough will answer, by being run back in the same 
furrow, as described un^r Mangle wurtzel. In the 
bottoms of these furrows barn-dung, well roied for the 
purpose, or compost, suitable to the soil, is to be laid evenly 
along, at the rate of about fifteen horse-cartloads to the 
acre. A furrow, with a small onehorse plough, is then to 
be run on each side of the layers of dung, so as to cover 
them over, but not too deeply. 

By this operation, ridges are thrown up, which are to be 
the beds for the seed. Over these ridges a small roller is 
drawn by one Horse, and to this a small drill machine is 
attached, by a rope or chain, so as to follow behind, one 
wheel of the drill runing on each side of the ridge, and 
from this machine the seed is droped, and covered,' all at 
one operation. A handle, extending behind the machine, 
is held by the Driver, for the purpose ot directing it, so as 
that the seeds are droped in their proper places, over the 
dung below, into which the roots soon extend, and cause 
the plants to grow with luxuriance. 

In due season, they are to be thined, so as to stind six, 
eight, or ten inches apart, according to the size they may 
be expected to grow; which must depend on the dung be¬ 
low, aided by the natural strength of the soil. At the same 
time, the intervals between the rows are to be ploughed 
with the scraper, and the hoe applied, together with hand- 
weeding, for the purpose of cleaning the ground. 

In about ten days after this, the second operation of clean¬ 
ing the ground is to be commenced, by turning the furrows, 
with the small onehorse-plough, from the rows, which 
throws the ground into ridges between them; and then 
with the scraper, to split these ridges, which throws the 
ground back to the rows again; and this is to be followed 
with hoeing, and hand-weeding, as before. 

The scraper has a share with a wing on each side, and 
rounded at the point, similar to the round-pointed shovel, 
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and should be nearly the size of one of these. The whole 
plough, with the share, is shaped thus: 



A The beam of the plough, 

B The handles, 

C The chip ,. 

D The share . 

E A brace from the to the beam, 

F_ F The shafts^ to turn on a pivot at the end of the 
beam. 

The depth of the furrow made by this kind of plough 
is regulated by the Driver. By pressing down on the han¬ 
dles the share runs deeper, and by raising them it runs 
shallower. The share should scrape out a turrow about 
ten inches wide. In hoeing this crop, the essential point 
is to eradicate the weeds: No earth need be drawn round 
the plants. 

Perhaps a very small harrow might answer, as well as 
any other implement, for cleaning the ground between the 
rows, for the first time. It should be about eighteen inches 
wide, with the teeth set well slanting forward ; and it should 
have a handle, rising up in a slanting direction behind, for 
the Driver to hold, for the purpose of keeping it af equal 
distances from the rows of the growing plants on each side. 

This harrow may be made so light as to be drawn by 
hand on the tops of the ridges, in place of the roller, for 
smoothing their surfaces, so as to fit them for the operation 
of drilling in the seed; and when the harrow is to be used 
between the rows it may have a weight put on it, to make' 
the teeth sink sufficiently deep. In such cases, the band- 
drill is to be used, in place of the one drawn behind the 
roller. 

Ruta baga should be sown about three weeks earlier than 
turnips of the common kind. About the twentieth of May 
is probably a proper time for sowing the former, in the 
more northerly parts of this Country; but later, farther 
south, where the Summers are longer. If turnips of any 
kind are sown quite early, they are liable to* run up to seed 
in the Fall. Some should be sown early, however, for af¬ 
fording a more early supply for fating cattle. 
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We have seen a Publication commending common salty 
li an excelent manure for turnips. If this be found correct, 
the better way would probably be to mix the salt in the 
heap of compost, or dung, prepared for the purpose of ma¬ 
nuring the crop, as before directed. It would be well also 
to try the effect of gypsum on this crop, by strewing a lit¬ 
tle along the rows after drilling in the seed. 

We should also advise that trial be made of soaking the 
seed, before sowing, in a solution of saltpetre, with lie of 
wood-ashes, and old urine, and drying it with gypsum; as 
something seems neccessary to assist the growth of the 
young plants, until such time as their roots extend into the 
manure below. 

In gathering this crop, different modes are practised. 
The Farmers of Norfolk, in England, where the culture of 
turnips is very extensively pursued, raise the roots with an 
iron instrument fixed in a handle, and on the other side it 
has cross edges, which are struck into the root, and cut it 
into four pieces, which fits it for feeding raw to the cattle. 
They are then carted into the stubble-field and thrown out 
for feeding, and at each time a different part of the field is 
taken for the purpose, in order that every part may be ben¬ 
efited by the manure left by the cattle. After the allowance 
is eaten, which should be no more than they can eat at 
once, some hay is given them to correct the superabundant 
moisture of the turnips. 

Others pull up the roots by hand, first twisting them half 
round, in order to break off the fibrous roots, and rub off 
the earth adhering to them; and others again pull up one in 
each hand, and then knock them together, to free them 
from earthy matter, before they are cut in pieces. It is also 
directed, by some, that the taproot be cut off, before they 
are fed out, as this is injurious to cattle, by causing a re¬ 
dundancy of bile. 

Those which are stored for Winter-use, for cattle, in 
Greatbritain, have the tops as well as the taproots taken off; 
bVit, if either be cut too close, the turnip will be apt to rot. 
The tops are taken off to prevent vegetation; for this less¬ 
ens the nutrimental qualities of the roots. 

Ruta-baga may be left in the ground for the Spring- 
supply of food, after the other sort is no longer valuable 
for that purpose. Some Farmers, in the lower and warmer 
districts of that Country, leave the Winter-supply in the 
ground, and take them up as they are wanted; but this, 
when the ground is frozen, is attended with much trouble 
in raising them, and some in thawing them, which is done 
by throwing them into spring water. A considerable loss in 
the crop is also there incured, when left in the ground; for, 
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by freezing and thawing repeatedly, as they do in that 
climate, many of them rot before Spring. 

Others, for the purpose of preserving them in the field, 
turn the rows under with a deep furrow run on one side; 
but this renders them somewhat troublesome to raise again, 
especially when the ground is frozen; though in this way 
they are kept sweeter and fresher, than when stored in high 
heaps, covered with earth and straw, or sometimes with 
straw only, is is practised in that Country. 

In the Spring, or at any time when the ground is suffi¬ 
ciently dry and unfrozen, those turned under with the 
plough, as just mentioned, might readily be raised with 
the fork described under Potato*. 

It is probable that the greater warmth of opr Summers 
will afford larger crops of turnips, than can be raised in 
Greatbritain; and of course render the culture more advan¬ 
tageous; unless the greater severity of the Winters, in the 
Northern States, should there be found too great a draw¬ 
back on the profits, by requiring too much expense for the 
supply during that season. We believe, however, that the 
expense of storing for the Winter*supply, would be found 
of no great amount, even where the Winters are long and 
cold. 

In the more southerly States, this expense would be but 
trifling. In the low lands of North-carolina, for instance, a 
tract admirably calculated for the turnip-culture, all that 
would be necessary to be stored of the crop* would be a 
supply for about five weeks; and farther south still, less 
would be requisite. We are not particularly informed, how¬ 
ever, whether large growths of these plants can be raised 
much farther to the south; though we believe they may be 
grown to a good size in almost all the milder climates. 

It would be advisable to turn under a small part of the 
crop of the common turnips, in the manner before men¬ 
tioned, to be taken up as early in the Spring as the ground 
should become thawed and rid of the snow, as these would 
then be fresh for use for some time, and until it was pro¬ 
per to begin upon the crop of ruta-baga, which should last 
until the season for grass. A part also that is to be stored 
for Winter, even in the Northern States, may be laid in a 
high long heap and covered with straw, and some earth 
upon that, in order to be fed out before the approach of the 
severer part of the season; as this covering will commonly 
serve to protect the roots from frost of moderate degree; 
and if some of them should even get frozen they may be 
thawed, by being thrown in spring water, without receiving 
any essential injury from the frost. 

Perhaps it might be as well, in our colder climates, to 
store the whole Winter-supply in this way, and let them 
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become frozen, as they would remain in this state durfag 
the cold season, and might be thawed, as they are to be 
used, in the way just mentioned; the expense of which 
would be of no great amount Or the roots might be taken, 
in their frozen state, and steamboiled, by which operation 
their nutriments! qualities would be so much improved, as 
amply to repay this additional expense. 

We will now describe a method of constructing an apart¬ 
ment, sufficiently warm, for preserving turnip* from freez¬ 
ing in the colder part of the Winter. 

For storing two thousand bushels, an apartment would be 
requisite of about thirty feet long, sixteen wide, and eight 
in height. To afford a room of these dimensions in its in¬ 
side, let the building be, say, thirty-three feet long, nineteen 
wide, with beams across at the height of eight feet from 
the ground, and above the beams let it be, say, six feet up 
to the plates. It is to be covered, and enclosed with clap¬ 
boards in the usual way. The upper part is to be for stor¬ 
ing hay} the lower part, for turnips: But, in order to pro¬ 
tect them from the frost, it is to be lined with a mass of 
sandy or other suitable earth, of the thickness of eighteen 
inches, or less, or more, as the severity of the Winter may 
require. 

This is to be done by seting up studs round the inside, 
extending from the ground into the beams, enclosing the 
studs with boards, and filling the space between these and 
the clapboards with earth, as before mentioned. The hay 
above is to serve as a protection from that quarter; and a 
sufficiency of it must be left, until the turnips are fed out. 
As the earth soon becomes dried, it will do no injury to the 
timbers of the building. 

Another method is, to erect a building for holding hay, 
or other produce of the kind, with a cellar under it, for 
storing turnips, and with wails sufficient to keep out the 
frost. And another is, to lay these roots away in layers of 
moist sand; that is, first a layer of turnips, then one of sand, 
and so on alternately, and then cover the outside of the 
heap sufficiently with sand to keep out the frost. If some 
nearest the surface become frozen, they are to be thawed, 
as before mentioned. 

In this case, they should be only toped, and laid bottom 
upwards, the more effectually to prevent their vegetating. 
The taproots may be taken off as they are used. Lay¬ 
ing them down in this manner, though attended with some 
expense, will serve to keep them in a fresher state, than 
when laid away without sand, especially if no means be 
taken to ventilate the heap occasionally.- This, however, 
may be easily effected by tubes laid at the bottom of the 
heap, at suitable distances from each other, into which fresh 
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fcir is to be driven, in the manner described for driving 
water up aqueducts, under Manures The tubes may be 
made of narrow strips of boards, with a groove cut in each, 
end then nailed together ; and when thus made they should 
have a number of small holes bbred in them, at proper, dis* 
tances, for ieting out the fresh air in every part, which of 
course expels the foul air from the heap. 

4 Every Firmer (says a practical Writer on Agriculture, 
In the new Edinburg Encyclopedia) who wishes to have anf 
of the varieties of turnip of a right kind, ought to save seed 
for himself. It is unnecessary to expect pure seed from the 
shops, unless an attention is bestowed in the rearing and 
wining processes, exceeding what is usually given by those 
concerned in the processes. Hence heavy losses are often 
sustained by Cultivators who trust to these Agents; and this 
has been the case particularly with ruta-baga. 

1 A few years ago, this exeelent root was nearly given up 
by many Farmers, because a spurious seed was furnished 
by the shops. However, by the attention of some respect¬ 
able Agriculturists, seed of a better kind has again been 
obtained, which may restore the credit of this valuable root. 
This credit, however, is only to be preserved by a continu¬ 
ance of the same sedulity which caused its renovation; or, 
in other words, by keeping rutabaga at a distance from 
every other species of the turnip and cabbage tribes, when 
forming its flowers, and procreating its successors.* 

A yellow turnip of the common species, which, however, 
is not the common yellow garden-turnip, has lately been 
cultivated in England, on account of its being very nutri- 
mtntal, and capable of being preserved nearly as long as 
ruta-baga. In growing, it may stand nearer together than 
the common white turnip, as it does not extend so much in 
circumference. 

Where?**Sheep are a part of the stock of fating cattle to 
be fed, during Fall, on the common turnips, a quantity suf¬ 
ficient for them may be left in the ground. Thus, if they 
ate to consume a fourth of the whole crop, leave every 

fourth row, and by this mean their manure will be distribut¬ 
ed more equally over the whole ground. Ruta-baga may 
also be left in the ground, where Neat-cattle are to teed on 
them, as the bulb of this root is entirely above ground; and, 
in such case, what is left by them may be eaten off by 
Sheep. 

It may be advisable for those who undertake the culture 
of ruta-baga to obtain the best of seed from England, as 
probably what is to be found in this Country has deteriorat¬ 
ed, for want of attention in raising it sufficiently remote 
from all the other species of. Brassica, By importing, the 

50 . 
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seed, the advantage will also be obtained that h eommon 
to all change of se eds. 

See Change or Seeds. 

Three pounds ot seed to the acre is amply sufficient, for 
either sort of turnips. It is'advisable to give this allowance, 
In order that if part of the seeds should fail of vegetating, 
or some of the plants be eaten by insects, there will still 
be as many left growing as will be wanted. Where consid¬ 
erable fields of turnips are grown, however, there is but lit¬ 
tle to be feared from insects; for, though they might be 
sufficiently numerous, when collected on a small patch of 
turnips, to destroy it; still, when they have several acres to 
feed upon, their ravages would not so essentially Injure the 
plants, but that enough will remain fit for cultivating. 

Where land is naturally rich, or where it has been well 
manured for a previous crop, turnips may be successfully 
grown, without manuring them in the drills. A much less 
quantity of manure, however, will answer when applied in 
this latter way, than when mixed in the ground; but, if this 
method be taken, let the barn-dung be carted out in the 
Spring and mixed in the ground for a crop of potatoes, or 
Indian corn. 

Where land has been previously prepared in the best 
manner for flax (see flax) that crop may be first taken; 
and, if pulled while green, and the ground immediately 
cleared of the crop, % there will be time sufficient for a crop 
of turnips of the common sort, especially in our more south¬ 
erly climates; and in such the ground might be cleared of 
this crop in time to sow it with Winter-wheat. 

, In raising seed for ruta-baga. we should advise to select 
a spot for the purpose, sufficiently remote from any place 
where the seeds of the common turnip or of cabbages are 
raised: Manure the ground well* mellow it with the 
plough; then set out good thrifty large roots, taken from 
ground where they remained during the preceding Winter; 
let them stand in rpws at suitable distances each Way, and 
keep the ground clear of weeds while the plants are grow¬ 
ing the seed. 

If the stems bearing it are unable to sustain the weight, 
let them be supported, on each side of the rows, by poles 
laid on crotched stakes drove into the ground When the 
seed-crop has fully ripened, it is to be cut, dried, threshed 
out, the manner of doing which requires no minute de¬ 
scription. A similar method is also to be observed for rais¬ 
ing seeds for the common turnip. 

We have dwelt thus at length on this article, as well on 
account of the proper mode of cultivating turnips not being 
generally understood m this Country, as from a conviction 
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of the importance of their culture being introduced here, as 
a part of field-husbandry, where the soil is suitable; and we 
believe that as much as one-half of the lands of the United 
States are adapted for their growth. Suppose that six hun¬ 
dred bushels to the acre may be the average crop, where 
they are well cultivated and manured; they are worth 
twelve and a half cents per bushel, tor feeding and fating 
cattle; the amount of which is seventy-five dollars. 

Let us now calculate the expense* of raising and gather¬ 
ing an acre: 

Three ploughings, and farrowing the ground, 2 days work g5 
Preparing 15 loads of roten dung, or compost, and laying 


it in the furrows, say - - 5 

Covering the manure, rolling, and drilling in the seeds, say 2 
Three pounds of seed - 50 

Ploughing and hoeing the crop twice, say - 5 

Gathering the crop, &c. - - - 5 

Bent of the land - * - - 5 


g27 50 

4 

Deduct, say, 50, as being the amount of benefit which 
the next crop will derive from this preparation of the 
ground, and manuring, and the expense will be 8-5; giving 
850, as the clear profits of the turnip-crop; an amount, we 
believe; that is not commonly to be equaled by any other 
crop that is usually cultivated on ground of no greater fer¬ 
tility than is requisite for turnips. ^ 

In puling the average amount to be expected from the 
crop as above, we believe we have not overrated it; as Mr. 
Baker , of Ireland, testifies his having raised forty-seven tons 
on an acre in that Country. The Irish acre is about one- 
half larger than the English, or that of this Country. 

In preparing a former edition of this Work, we were in¬ 
duced to believe that, in point of profit, carrots were enti¬ 
tled to a preference, in the culture of root-crops. They are 
certainly more nourishing than turnips; but they are usually 
less in.product, and the expense of their culture is much 
greater. It would seem that the practical Agriculturists of 
Greatbritain, where the culture of all sorts of roots has been 
tried, generally agree in giving a prrference to the culture 
of turnips, where the sod is most suitable for their growth. 

But see Mangle-wurtzel for the greatest product of 
root-crops, where the soil is adapted to its culture. 

We add the following note of Mr. Mtlvill , as communi¬ 
cated to the Society * for the Promotion of the useful 
Arts,* in this State. It will be seen that his method of 
culture is somewhat different from the most approved 
method in England, as described in this article. 
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Note on the method of cultivating Tumifia on the Melrill farm; Jh 
B erkshire, Massachusetts, and which received the premium from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, October, 1817. 

Persuaded that the opinion prevalent^ this part of the 
country, relative to the cultivation of turnips, was errone¬ 
ous; that, with not much more labor and expense than for 
potatoes, old improved land could be made to produce, as in 
Europe, a much greater quantity than in the usual manner 
of raising them, on ne^o land recently burnt over y or on 
bog-land; I determined to appropriate an .acre on the farm 
belonging to my Father, and under my care, to this experi¬ 
ment. 

For this purpose, I selected a piece in a lot, which waa 
probably one of the first cleared on the farm, and has cer¬ 
tainly been (from what I could learn from the Neighbors) as 
often under tillage as any other part of it, and quite impov¬ 
erished: The soil a gravelly loam? in 1613, it was sowed 
to grain and stocked; in 1814 and 1815 mowed; 18l6, fc half 
the lot waa planted to potatoes, manured in the hill; the 
other half was continued to, grass, and plastered; on the 
20th May, 18IT, ploughed up of the potatoe-lmd half linn 
acre, and the same quantity of sWard-land, immediately ad¬ 
joining. In this state it remained till the 20th June, when 
ploughed it a second time, and formed it into driUo of 
twenty-eight inches; the next day carried on fourteen loads 
of Hog-manure, sei§n of Sheep do. and seven of common 
barn yard do and sfVtad it, immediately, on the top of the 
drills; and in order to preserve the whole strength of the 
manure in the soil, as well as to produce quick vegetation 
sowed the seed on the manure, and roiled it in the same 
day. The following day, sowed on the piece thirty bushels 
slacked lime, and filteen bushels houseashes, and, to ex¬ 
tend the experiment, divided these top dressings equally on 
the different itinds of manure (so as to ascertain which ma¬ 
nure and which top-dressing was best suited to turnips) 
left about two square rod’s without either manure or top¬ 
dressing, and marked off three drills not to be hoed 
at all. , . 

In a few days, had the satisfaction to see that the seed 
had taken well; that part which had Sheep-manure and 
ashes appeared the best and most rank; while that without 
manure could hardly be perceived to have pierced the soil. 
On the 10th July, harrowed between the drills, with a com¬ 
mon corn'harrow, to extirpate weeds and loosen the soil. 
On the 15th July, examined the field and found no signs of 
worms; the part with Sheep manure and ashes continued 
the most promising; that with Hog-manure and ashes, next. 
We now hoed out the field (with a small hoe, about five 
inches wide and four inches deep, well steeled, and sharp 
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• oh sides and face) so as to leave bat one plant in four or 
fire inches of space, as also to take the earth from the re* 
maifting plants. After this first hoeing, the drills with Hog* 
manure and ashes began and continued to take the lead; 
those with neither manure nor top-dressing, and those not 
Ifoed, very diminutive in comparison. 

The 20th July, harrowed again between the drills, aqd 
the 26Lb, hoed out the field a second and last time. 

The 1st August, began to thin them out by hand (at 
which time the turnips were in size from two and a half to 
three and a half inches, except those not manured and 
those not hoed, both which were quite small) and we thus 
continued to thin.out every few ,days, to feed to the stock; 
in this manner, sixty-three bushels were used, previous to 
the examination of the field, in the first week ol October, 
by Messrs. Strong 1 and Onborn^ for the purpose of ascer* 
taining its produce, which they estimated to be eight hun*. 
dred bushels. 

On the 5ih November, began to take in the crop, and we 
had tvfenty^five ox-cartload *, which we estimated at good 
thirty bushels each; (hey weighed about forty pounds the 
bushel, making at least fifteen tons produced from the acre. 
The average weight of the turnips is, I think, from four 
and a half to six pounds; several weighed ten pounds, and 
one thirteen and a quarter pounds. The expense of cultiva* 
tion has been, as at foot, seventeen duUars seventy-five cents. 

Ploughing, harrowing, and drilling for crop, geting out and 


spreading manure - - - g7 5Q 

Seed, and rolling - - - • 50 

X.ime 'and ashes * « - - 4* 

Sowing lime and ashes - - 25 

Harrowing between drills twice * 1 

Hoeing and clearing, a Man and Boy, twice - 4 50 


gl7 75 

They were harvested and got in, in two days and a half, 
by a Min and a Boy, with an ox-team. 

The satisfactory result of this experiment (entirely novel 
in this part of the country) may, I hope, induce many of my 
Brother Farmers to turn at least a small portion of their 
Old natural grass+land into turnip-fields. The trial wjll not 
require much extra labor orexpense, and experience will 
prove to them that they can, not only keep their stock 
cheaper as well as better; but they can raise a much greater 
number, with a given quantity of land; besides the incal¬ 
culable advantage of puting land in good heart for grain, 
* especially wheat. 

. Necessity will ere long oblige us to extend our green - 
tropes for we may be assured that, without them, we can 
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neither keep the lend clean nor In good heart; nor can we - 
keep large stocks of cattle to advantage. 

THO. MELVILL, jr. 

Pitufield, Dec . 18, 181T. 

Able. Having seen some Publications of Mr. Cobbett, since the 
foregoing was prepared for the Press,-we perceive that Gentleman 
is decidedly in favor of the cultivation of ruta-baga almost entirely, 
instead of a culture, in part, of the common turnip; and the reason 
of his preference of the former seems to be, that he considers it as 
productive as the latter, more nutricious, and better relished by cat¬ 
tle. We think it probable that by earlier sowing, so as to give it long¬ 
er time for maturing, it may equal the product of the common sort; 
and of its superiority, in the two other particulars just mentioned, 
we have no doubt. The seed of this plant is to be had of the Agent 
of Mr. Cobbett , in the city of Newyoric. 

Turnips of any sort, when fed to Milch-cows, must always have 
their tops first taken off, as they impart an unpleasant taste to the 
milk and butter. The tops may be given to other cattle. 


u. 

ULCERS. The following are Mr. Bartlet *s directions 
for treating ulcers, in J|prses particularly. 

The first point is to bring them to discharge a thick mat* 
ter, which may generally be effected with the green oint¬ 
ment, or that together with precipitate. Should the sore 
still discharge a thin matter, apply balsam, oil of turpentine, 
melted down with the common digestive, aypl the strong- 
beer poultice over them. 

Sec Tumors. 

The part affected should be well warmed with, fomenting, 
to quicken the circulation, &c. If the lips of the sore grow 
callous, pare them down with a knife, and rub a little caus¬ 
tic over them. 

Where proud-fiesb appears, let it be carefully suppressed. 
If it has sprouted above the surface, pare it down with a 
knife, and rub the remainder with caustic. To prevent its 
rising' again, sprinkle the sore part with equal parts of 
burnt-allum and red precipitate; or wash it with sublimate 
wa^er, and dress it with dry lint, and draw the bandage 
tightly over the sore; for a tight bandage is the most effect¬ 
ual in dissipating these funguses. 

All the sinuses, or cavities, should be laid open, as soon 
as discovered, after bandages have been ineffectually tried ; 
but where the cavity penetrates deep into the muscles, and 
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a counter-opening is impracticable, or hazardous; or where 
the integuments of the muscles are constantly driping or 
melting down; these injections should be used. For this 
purpose, take of Roman vitriol half an ounce, dissolve it in 
a pint of water, decant it into another bottle, and add a pint 
of camphorated spirit of wine, the same quantity of the best 
vinegar, and two ounces of Egyptiacum. This mixture is 
also good for ulcerated greasy heels, which it will cleanse 
and dry. 

These cavities sometimes become lined within with a cal¬ 
lous substance; and in such case they should be laid open, 
and the hard substance cut away. Where this cannot be 
done, scarify them, and apply the precipitate, rubing them 
now and then with caustic, butter of antimony, or equal 
parts of quicksilver and aquafortis. 

When the bone • under the ulcer has become carious, 
which may be ascertained by probing it, it should be laid 
bare, in order that the rbten part may be removed. In this 
case, all the loose flesh should be removed, the bone scrap¬ 
ed smooth to the sound part, and then dressed with dry 
lint, or with pledgits diped in the tincture of myrrh, or 
euphorbium. 

Where the cure does not properly succeed, mercurial 
physic should be given, at proper intervals; and, to correct 
the blood and juices, the antimonial and alterative powders, 
with a decoction of guaiacum and lin^ water, are good. 

URINE. See Manures. 




v. 

VEGETABLE OYSTER. See Salsafy. 

VENTILATING OF GR\lN. M. Duhamel applied 
the ventilator to grain, in granaries, with excelent effect in 
Introducing pure air, and expeling the impure, in order to 
prevent the heating of the grain. 

Mr. Deane recommends a common hand bellow^ for the 
purpose of carrying the air from it through a tube to the 
bottom of the grain, in different parts, and blowing in the 
pure air, which will of course expel the foul. Perhaps a 
better plan would be, to have a sufficient number of tubes, 
with small holes in them at proper distances, laid at the bot¬ 
toms of bins for holding grain, with one end of each tube 


* 
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projecting on- so that the bellows could be applied to eack 
alternately; as this would be more effectual for the purpose 
of expeling all the foul air. 

The tubes are quickly made of narrow strips of board, by 
having grooves cut in them, and then nailed together. One 
end of each tube should be closed. 

Grain that is to be sown should be frequently ventilated, 
if u be requisite to keep it long in a confined place, or it 
will lose much of its vegetative power. 

Where grain is to be kept for some considerable time, it 
should be thoroughly dried. Mr Humbert insists on this, 
for wheat in particular, not only for preserving it for years, 
but also for improving the quality of the Hour to be raado 
from it* The method recommended fc*y him, for drying it, 
is to spread it thinly on ,a floor for the purpose, and stiring 
it up frequently for a sufficient length of time, *vhich may 
be three or four weeks, keeping the windows of the apart* 
ment open in dry weather, and winnowing the grain, by 
leting it down from one floor to another exposed to a brisk 
wind 

We believe, however, that it may be as effectually dried 
In the bins where it is stored, and with very little expense, 
by ventilating it with heated air. 

Under Warming o* Rooms, the method of carrying 
heated air into rooms is described. 

All that is necessary for carrying heated air into the bot¬ 
toms of bins of wheats, in the first place, to carry this air 
in a tube from the heating*stove to a vacant place, left for 
the purpose, which should be central among the bins; and 
from this tube carry the air, in small ones, into those fixed 
in the bottoms of the bins, as before described. Thus the 
heated air would flow from the inain tubedjfrito the small 
ones, in every direction, under the grain, and a^end 
through it, expeling all the moist air, and at the same 
time drying the grain. In this way, twenty thousand bushels 
of grain might probably be thoroughly dried in two or three 
days, with a mere trifle of expense. 

VERJUICE. A juice extracted from crabed unripe 
grapes or apples, too sour for wine or cider. The* English 

crabapple is much used for this purpose. 

VETCH (Vicia ) A kind of pulse, the pods being like 
those of peas, but smaller, and it is cultivated like fi< Id-peas. 
Some vetches are sown in the Fall, and are called Winter- 
vetches; and others in the Spring, and are called Spring- 
vetches. They do not essentially exhaust the soil; and 
therefore Mr. Livingston supposed that the Spring-vetches 
might be valuable to be sown on Summer-fallows, to pre- 
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cede a crop of wheat. He accordingly made two trials of 
thern^ the seed being brought from England; but the results 
of these not being perfectly satisfactory, particularly in the 
product of seed, there is reason to believe, that the culture 
was not such as it ought to be. The produce of his best 
experiment was at the rate of about twenty-five hundred 
weight to the acre. * The fodder (he says) appeared to be 
remarkably succulent, and extremely well calculated for 
Cows and Sheep * He is, however, of opinipn, that the 
cause of his failing in the requisite quantity of seed, which 
In England is twenty-five or thirty bushels to the acre, was 
owing to sowing too thick (three bushels to the acre) and 
to manuring with gypsum, which he supposes makes the 
plant run more to haulm than it otherwise would do. 

Probably this plant, when the* seeds are imported, requires 
a naturalization to the soil. At all events, if a ton and a 
quarter of this fodder could be raised to the acre, as a 
Summer-fallowing crop, together with a due proportion of 
seed, the culture of it would be tolerably advantageous, by 
making this the intermediate crop between the breaking up 
of sward-land and a crop of wheat, as only one ploughing is 
requisite, after taking off this crop, for sowing the ground 
with wheat. 

Vetches which are sown In the Fall are used in the 
Spring for feeding Sheep and other cattle 2 They may after¬ 
wards be mowed for fodder; and it is said they may be 
mowed twice a year in warm climates. Mr. Livingston 
mowed the crop, which gtew best, about the 20th of 
August. 

There are different kinds of this plant, and perhaps each 
kind may not b^qually well-suited to our climate. Proba¬ 
bly, if further ffials were made of this plant, results of a 
more favorable nature might be obtained. 


VINE (VitU) and VINEYARD. Wherever any kinds 
•f grapes grow wild, they may be there cultivated to ad¬ 
vantage for making wines, and may be habituated to a cold¬ 
er climate. In the more southerly parts of this State, there 

are two species of grapes, of which there are varieties; the 
black-grape, vitis labruaca , and the fox grape, vitia vulfiina . 
In the more southerly climates, particularly on the waters 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, there are much greater varie¬ 
ties of these grapes. 

For garden-grapes, Mr. Forsyth selects the white musca• 
dine , or chaaaelas^ which is a great bearer; the white sweet - 
water , which is very fine-tasted, and ripens in September; 
the black awcet~water y which also ripens early; the large 
black-cluster ^ which is harsh-tasted, being »hat of which th t 
Oporio wine is made; and the small black-cluster , which is 
jleasant-tasteci 51 
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The spots most favorable for vineyards are the sides of 
hills or mountains, descending southwardly* or to the east; 
but to the south is best; and let the soil be loose and mellow* 
but not liable to be much washed by heavy rains. Stiff soils 
are not good; though by carting on much sand, and other 
loosening manures, they will answer tolerably well. The 
ground must be well mellowed by ploughings, and mixed 
with sand, if not oaturally sandy, .and such manures as will 
serve to make it rich and keep it mellow. Where the hill 
sides are steep (and such produce the best vines) it is ad¬ 
visable to cart on stones ot small and middling size to mix 
with the soil, which help to keep it moist and warm; and 
a part of them are to be laid along in ridges on the lower 
aide ot each row of vines, to keep the earth from washing 
away. Round the vineyard let a good substantia) fence be 
made, which will keep out both Men and beasts. The 
northerly side of the vineyard should be well protected 
from the northerly winds. 

For a selection of vines for planting, Mr Johnson recom? 
mends the following, as being bardy and best-suited to more 
northerly climates. The black Auvcrnati the black Orleans; 
the blue*cluster; the miller gra/ie (these make the best Bur¬ 
gundy) the black Hamburg; the red Hamburg; the white 
Mustadin; the Muscadclla; the melie blanc; rhe white Mo- 
rUlon; the white Auvernat; and the gray Auvernat . 

The seven following kinds also, ripen in September; but 
are not quite so hardy, and should therefore occupy the 
warmer parts of the vineyard, or be planted in more south¬ 
erly climates: The Chasselas blanc % or royal Muscadine; 
the Malvois % or Malmsey; the gray Frontinac; the red 
Frontinac; the black Lisbon , the white Lisbon; and the 
Chasselas Aoir. 

In addition to these kinds, let the fox and the black- 
grapr, before mentioned, as being indigenous, be also added 
to the list; the former of which is probably inferior to none 
of them. 

The next point is to select branches for the outings with 
which to plant the vineyard. These are to be taken from 
the bearing part of the vines; and among these, such as are 
short-jointed, from which you may expect vines which will 
be thrifty and fruitful. They should be sound, of a healthy 
appearance, thick set with eyes, and the nearer the last 
year’s growth the better. Let them be cut close to the old 
wood, where thej will be more firm; and they are not to 
be cut to their proper length, which is about five inches, 
until you are about to plant them in the vineyard. Good 
branches, of the length of three feet, may afford four or five 
curings; though those which are nearest to the old wood 
are esteemed the best. v 
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Some cut off the branches, to be used for curings, in Oc¬ 
tober; and others again, in March or April. If at the latter 
times, they are to be planted in April or May; and the next 
'Winter they must be secured from the irost by coarse titter 
piled up round them; which, in the Spring following, may 
be strewed over the ground for manure. It the curings be 
planted in the Fall, they are be in the same (banner pre¬ 
served from the Winter-frost: One method is also to set 
them out closely in the Fall, in some warm dry spot, in a 
trench about a toot wide, which should be well prepared by 
diging, and over them erect a root 'made of straw, well se¬ 
cured, to keep of the frost, and the beads of the branches to 
be kept in an upright position, by poles or laths surrounding 
them for that purpose, in order to prevent their lying on 
the ground, and thus becoming mouldy. 

In planting the cutings in the vineyard, after the ground 
has been well prepared, as before directed, let the thick* 
ends be cut off square' with a sharp knife, and the upper 
ends obliquely, about half an inch above the eye. Plant 
them at the distance of about eight or ten feet each way,* , 
and let the earth be pressed round them with the toot. 
They are to be set in an inclined position, leaving the up¬ 
per bud or eye nearly as low as the surface of the sod, and 
be careful not to injure the eye in treading the earth about 
it. In the Spring, while nightly irost prevails, let this bud, 1 
or eye, be slightly covered withvearth in the evening, to 
save it from the frost, and again uncovered in the morning. 

Remember to drive iu the stake, on which the shoot is to 
be trained, at the north side, so as to give the shoot all the 
warmth of the sun. When the shoots begin to put forth, 
for some will rise from under ground, let them all grow for 
a certain 'time, ift order that you may have an opportunity 
•f determining which is likely to be the best; and these are 
the roundest, shortest-jointed, and the most thick-set with 
ayes. Those which grow long and spindly, with few eyes, 
are not good. When you have thus selected the best, pinch 
off all the rest; for all the nourishment which the roots oan 
afford is requisite for its growth. As it advances in growth, 
fasten it to the sunny side of the stake, so that it be not 
beaten about with the winds, and pinch off its tendrils, lat¬ 
erals, nephews, and suckers; not closely, however, but at 
some little distance from the body of the main shoot. 

This shoot may rise to the height of eight or ten feet in 
a Summer, if left to grow its full length; but its growth 
must be checked at the height of not more than four feet; 
otherwise its strength becomes exhausted in the production 
of waste wood, and the head becomes feeble, and incapable 
of bearing the lateral branches, which it is destined to 
support. 
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October, or rather when the leaf begins to fall off, it the 
time for trimingi and then the branch should be cut down 
to taro good eyes, not reckoning the lowermost next the old. 
wood, which is called the dead eye; or several eyes may 
be left, which, during the next Spring, will iurnish a num¬ 
ber of sprouts, and from these select the two best. 

The vine being thus pruned, some direct to open the 
ground round the roots, to the depth oft three or four inches, 
end to cut away the roots to that depth j not closely, how¬ 
ever; and In this be repeated ftor the first three years; the 
use of which is to make the vine take deeper root, which it 
is said makes them more dqrable, fruitful, and less liable to 
be injured by droughts. 

No panic alar notice is here taken of the method spoken 
of by Mr. John*on , of bending the vines down to the ground 
at the approach of each Winter, during the first three Win¬ 
ters, and covering them slightly with earth, to protect them 
from frost; because it is not believed that this process is 
requisite. If It be found so, the head must not be covered 
with earth, but with chaff, or some such dry stuff, to keep 
it cool and dry. 

The secood year's growth should only exhibit two branch¬ 
es trained. The good eyes will all shoot ftorth in the Spring; 
and let them all grow to the length of about eight inches, 
before you select the two most proper. These should have 
the characteristics already described, as necessary for the 
best branch of the first year's growth. Check the branches 
of the second year's growth at about five feet, pinching off 
the laterals, See. at about four inches, as before directed. 
In the Fall, when the leaves begin to drop, trim the vibes, 
again, as before. Now you have two main branches to trim, 
and these should be cut down to within four or five good 
eye9 of last year's wood, dealing with the upper roots a 
before, and burying tftie vines during Winter, as before 
mentioned, if this be found necessary. 

The third year presents two main branches, each fur¬ 
nished with four or five eyes. Proceed as before in the 
choice of shoots to be reserved, training only two from each 
. branch: Thus you will have tour main branches this year. 
If you find your vines begin to bear this year, pluck off 
nearly all the clusters while young; for, by too early bear¬ 
ing, the vines become debilitated, and materially injured for 
bearing afterwards. 

With respect to croping and pruning the vine, be always 
careful to check its aspiring nature, and keep it of humble 
sixe, by which means it is always easy to be managed by 
manual labor, and less subject to be injured by the violence 
of winds. 
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In the fourth year, training again two branches from each 
trained branch of the previous year, you will have eight 
branches to each vine. You, therefore, proceed as before 
In humbling the vine, and proportioning its quantity of fruit 
to its ability to bear; and remember not to let the vines 
bear all the fruit they put forth; until they are fully able to 
do'it, without injury to them afterwards. 

All this time, the ground of the vineyard is constantly to 
be kept light and mellow, and perfectly clear of weeds and 
grass. For tbis purpose, straw, chaff, fiax-shives, and every 
thing of the kind ‘is to be carried on, and spread over the. 
ground, to keep it mellow and moist, and to prevent its 
washing. Observing tbis the first four years, greatly for¬ 
wards the vines* and at the same time prepares them for 
good crops afterwards; nor sho&ild the practice be after*, 
wards wholly discontinued. 

In planting a vineyard, it is also requisite to have a nur¬ 
sery of the vines at the same time, to supply those which 
may die when planted out. The ground of the nursery 
should not be so rich as that of the vineyard; it should be 
kept clear of weeds and well hoed; and it should be planted 
pretty tbickly, in order that the roots do not extend too 
much. 

A vineyard of an acre should contain but two sorts of 
grapes, and one of two acres should not generally contain 
more than four sorts. Every kind of grape should be made 
into wine by itself, and not mixed with others. 

The vine, where the climate and soil is most suitable, 
will grow to a prodigious size, and live a surprising length 
dt years. Strabo speaks of a vine which was twelve feet in 
circumference; and Pliny also mentions one which was six 
hundred years old l In the western parts of this State, and 
elsewhere in that direction, I have seen them, where, irom 
the size of the trees on which they were supported* and 
they must have grown up with the trees, they could not be 
less than a hundred years old. 

Mr. Johnson observes, that, from the prices which grapes 
have been sold for in our largest cities, the income of an 
acre of vineyard would amount to six hundred dollars; but, 
perhaps, this calculation is rather too large. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that their cultivation, whether they are' to 
be made into wine, or to be picked, and sent into our cities, 
or elsewhere, for sale, must undoubtedly be profitable. 

The method of preserving grapes to send abroad, Is to 
pack them up in dry saw-dust or bran; and in that situation 
they may t^e exported, if they should not be wanted at 
home, with the same facility and safety that they are at pre¬ 
sent sent from other Countries into this, for sale. Probably 
they ought to be put up a little bef(fre they are fully ripe. 
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In Albany and Newyork, they scH for as much, upon a& 
average, as twenty- five cents per pound. 

Toe ioregoing is mostly to abridgment of Mr. Johnson , 
on the culture of the vine, and very nearly agrees with Mr. 
Winterbotham on the same subject. Mr. Forsyth describes 
a new method of training the vines, for wail or garden-fruit; 
but this does not seem applicable to the vim yard. Hts 
method p exhibited in his drawings, which are well worthjr 
of examination. Other essays on this culture may, also be 
worthy of examination ;"such as those of Sfieechley, Miller , 
AntiU , and that contained in the Encyclopedia; and even the 
song of the first of Roman Poets on the subject, if it should 
not afford additional instruction, may nevertheless be found 
possessed ot charms which may more strongly incline the 
Man of taste to the industrious culture of the vine. 

For the method of making the wine, see Wihe. 

Mr. Livingston^ in describing the beautiful country which 
lies upon the Loire, between Nantz and Orleans, in France,, 
notices ‘the farm-houses surrounded by gardens filled with 
fruit-trees, with vines, trained up the trees, and extended 
from one to the other. Every house, he says, is also co¬ 
vered with a large grape vine, at . least on three sides.’ 
This practice he very justly recommends for Farmers, as. 
being highly ornamental to small houses, useful as it re¬ 
gards health, convenient for shade; while the fruit, though 
not intended for wine, might be made a source of family 
comfort and enjoyment. He observes, too, that the earth, 
round dwellings is always rich and warm; and therefore 
well adapted to the grape. 

VINEGAR, The method of making this liquid out of 
cider, wine, fee. is too generally known to need any descrip¬ 
tion ; but it is not so generally known that a very sharp 
vinegar may also be made out of whey. The method of 
making it, as described by Mr. Genet , is very simple. 

‘ After having clarified the whey, it is poured into carks 
with some aromatic plants, ot elder-blossoms, as suits the 
fancy, and exposed in open air to the sun, where it soon 
acquires an uncommon degree of acidity.’ 

Vinegar may also be made from the juice *of elder¬ 
berries, mixed with a suitable proportion of water, and ex¬ 
posed to the sun, as before mentioned. It may also be made 
from the juice of the black-birch, or of the maple, when 
either is boiled down sufficiently; or from the juice of beets, 
carrots, turnips, potatoes, &c. when boiled and the juice 
pressed out, and exposed in like manner. # 

VIYES. A swelling, says Mr. Bartlet % oF the kernels / 
under the ears of a Horse, being the part first affected./ 
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They seldom come to mailer, but perspire off, if warm 
clothing, anointing with marshmallow ointment) and a mod¬ 
erate bleeding or two be applied. But, should the inflam¬ 
mation continue, notwithstanding these means, a suppura¬ 
tion should be promoted. For this purpose, make an oint¬ 
ment of an ounce of mercury and half an ounce of Venice 
turpentine, pounded together till the mercury is no longer 
visible j then add to it two ounces of hogslard, and anoint 
the swellings with this till a suppuration takes place. 

For destroying proud-flesh ii* the sore, tee Ulcers 
Mr. Bartlet says, When these swellings appear in an old 
Horse they are signs of great malignity, and often of an in¬ 
ward decay, as well as foreruners of the glanders. He also 
says, In young Horses they are critical, and should be man¬ 
aged as above, instead of applying the above ointment at 
first to disperse the swellings ; as in that case there is dan¬ 
ger that the disease may be thrown on the lungs, or into 
the thick flesh of the hinder parts of the Horse, where they 
will form deep imposthuroesi and sometimes kill him. 


* W. 

WAGON. See Carriages. 

WALLS. Stone-walls, for fences, have already been 
spoken of. 

See Stores. 

The cellar-walls of a house should he laid with stone and 
lime; not only for standing more firmly and a greater 
length of time, but also to keep out the frost. If they be 
not thus laid, it generally becomes necessary to bank up the 
outsides with Horse-dung, or something that will keep out 
the frost, which tends to rot the sills, and at the same time 
has a very mean appearance. 

The stone*walls of many ancient castles and other build¬ 
ings, in Europe, are principally held together, not by bind¬ 
ing, as is now practised, but by*the force of cement. This 
cement, it is believed, is nothing more than a due propor¬ 
tion of sand and lime, made very thin with water, and pour¬ 
ed into the middle of the, wall ; not merely plaistering in 
among the stones, as is done at present. The advantage of 
this method is, that the lime being so plentifully mixed with 
water, and for such a length of time before it evaporates, 
has sufficient time in part to dissolve and be again crystaiiz- 
«d; and, in crystalizing, it adheres to the stones, and thus 
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forms a solid mass. The wall must be saturated with this 
cement. Even pebble stones may be thus cemented togeth¬ 
er in a wall; provided they be kept in their places, and the 
mortar be kept from runing out through them till it has be¬ 
come hardened. 

The due proportions of lime and sand, for making the 
strongest cement, must, however, be previously ascertained 
by experiments made for the purpose; as the proportion of 
each depends on the quality of each; that is, if the lime 
have but little of other earthy matter in it, the less of it will 
answer; and the more sharp and gritty the sand, the less 
lime will be requisite. 

Mr. Livingston mentions the houses built of earth in the 
neighborhood of Lyons, in France, which are well worthy 
of attention, as a matter of economy. They are built two 
and three stories high, and^many of them have stood a cen¬ 
tury. The earth used for building them is a gravelly loam. 
A clay or a sand will not answer, but almost every other 
earth will. The earth is {founded hard with -sharp-edged 
beetles, being put in frames made for the purpose, so as to 
give the masses a square shape proper for being laid up in 
the wall. These walls are sometimes plaistered on the out¬ 
side, but will answer well without. The barns, and garden- 
walls there, are built of the same material. Columns are 
also formed of the earth, in the same manner, in moulds 
made for the purpose. «The extreme cheapness of these 
buildings (says Mr. Livingston ) the facility with which they 
are made, their warmth, their security against fires, re¬ 
commend them so strongly, that I shall make mysfclf com¬ 
plete master of the art before I come over, and teach it to 
my Countrymen/ It is to be hoped that a design so patri¬ 
otic has not been frustrated, and that its execution may be 
duly appreciated. 

WALNUT. There are but four species of this tree, in 
this Country, which are indigenous. The enumeration of 
these, by Mr. De Witty m which it is believed is the only cor¬ 
rect one, is as fallows: The black walnut (Juglans nigraj 

the butternut (Juglans cinerea J the Illinois-nut (Juglans 
olivac formis) of each of which there are no varieties, and 
the hickory-nut (Juglans alba) of which there are several 
varieties; such as the shagbark, the smoothbark, &c. 

The nuts of the three first-mentioned, and of the shag- 
bark, are good; some of those of the varieties of the smooth- 
bark are tolerable, and some are bitter. The natural growth 
of the three first-mentioned indicates a dark*colored, fertile 
soil; that of the shagbark, one inclining to clay; and the 
smoothbarked varieties commonly grow on warm gravelly 
loams, or other dry loamy, or sandy-loam soils.* 
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Mr. Forsyth makes mention of fifty walnut-trees, in 
England, being rented for fifty pounds sterling a year; and 
that the Lessee cleared that amount from them, after pay¬ 
ing the rent. Most probabiy, these were the shagbark 
walnut. He directs that walnut-trees should be raised 
from the nut, when fully ripe; that they will be fit to trans¬ 
plant the first Autumn after sowing; when they are to be 
put into beds, and transplanted every second year, until 
they are Lrge enough to set out where they are to grow. 

Which management) he says, causes them to throw out 
fine horizontal shoots, and brings them to a bearing state 
much sooner, than when they make deep tap-roots; that, 
when they are large enough to be trimed up to the height 
of seven feet, they should be set out in the orchard, at the 
distance of about six feet apart; and, as they grow larger, 
those found to be the best bearers are to be preserved, and 
the rest cut away. In triming the trees, his composition is 
to be applied (see Fruit-trees) and, previous to seting 
them out, he directs that the ground should be trench- 
ploughed 

See Trench-ploughing. 

The shagbark walnut only is cultivated in England, and 
this tree is no doubt the most valuable for its fruit) as it is 
a more plentiful bearer than any other. Such land as 
that on which it naturally grows is probably best for its 
cultivation. 

WARMING OF ROOMS, &c. As it is essential to 
make a little fuel answer for this purpose, as well as for 
boiling, baking, roasting, See. we will here describe a cheap 
' and simple method for all these purposes; leaving every 
one to vary from it, by the use of stoves, or otherwise, as 
he may think proper. 

Make, of sheet-iron, something in the shape of a potash 
kettle, but not near so deep in proportion to its breadth on 
the rim, and let it be, say, two and a half feet in diameter 
across the rim; set it, bottom upward, on brick-work suita¬ 
ble to the dimensions of the rim, about ten inches high, 
leaving a place to fix an iron door, like the door of a com¬ 
mon stove: Build a brick wall all round and over this, 
leaving a space between it and the sheet-iron, of about two 
inches, and an opening where the door, just mentioned, is 
placed. Apertures are to be left in this outer wall, for in¬ 
serting tubes for carrying off the air that is heated, between 
the outer wall and the sheet-iron, into different apartments. 

When a fire is made within the petrt covered by the 
sheet-iron, the air between that and the outer wall be¬ 
comes rarified, and of course ascends through the tubes into 
the different apartments or rooms, while the fresh air is 
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constantly rushing In to supply its place. Thus, while a 
constant current of cold air is rushing in below, a like cur¬ 
rent of warm air is carried off into the apartments where it 
' is wanted. When any one of these is sufficiently filled with 
warm air, the tubes leading into it are to be stoped in part, 
or wholly, till more heated air is wanted. It would be most 
advisable to let the heated air into each room in different 
places, in order to distribute it more equally. 

In a room warmed in the usual way, about two-thirds of 
the whole heat of the fire passes out of the chimney. In 
the mean time, all the air in the room will also have passed 
off in that direction in less than an hour, and of course cold 
air must rush in to supply its place. Thus the whole air 
of such room has to be heated over again once an hour, and 
this is to be done with only a third of the heat afforded by 
the fire. Now, according to the plan here recommended* 
the air in a room would require a degree of heat equal to 
warming the whole over again, about once in six hours, as 
the heated air is not to be allowed to pass off out of a chim¬ 
ney; and for this purpose of heating, at least two-thirds of 
the heat of a smaller fire can be applied. Thus a room, to 
be warmed in the common way, requires a fire which gives 
twelve times the quantity of heat that is required in the 
method above described. 

This heating-stove may be set in the kitchen; but a cel¬ 
lar-kitchen, or one lower than the dwelling-rooms, would 
be best. It may also be set in a small building adjoining the 
house; but let it be set lower than the rooms of the house. 

But, In order to render this complete, let the steam- 
cooking, baking, and roasting apparatus be attached to it. 
For this purpose, let the smoke, and the heat that goes 
with it, pass out through a hole about four inches square, 
made in the side of the sheet-iron, opposite the door; and 
let it be carried in a zigzag manner, back and forward, un¬ 
der the bottom of a boiler, made of sheet-iron, and this 
will sufficiently heat the water in that to afford the requisite 
degree of steam for the vessels used for cooking by steam, 
as well as for heating water in adjoining wooden vessels of 
different sizes, to be used for different purposes. The pipe 
conducting off the smoke, &c. after having passed under 
every part of the bottom of the boiler, is then to be carried 
upwards, and pass round three sides of a small oven, made 
of sheet-iron, which is to be used for baking and roasting. 
The outside of the smoke-pipe, and of the door of the oven, 
should be thickly coated with powdered charcoal, in order 
to prevent the heat passing off through the exterior surface, 
until it shall have ascended above the oven. 

Thus, with one-half of the fuel used in a kitchen fire¬ 
place, every room, In a house of moderate size, may be 
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farmed; all the culinary business may be performed; roots 
may be boiled for cattle in large vessels^ made for the pur¬ 
pose ; and all this may be performed without half the risk 
from fires which attends the usual methods. 

For close-stoves to be set in rooms, it is believed, that the 
Russian stoves will be found preferable to those made of 
iron. They are built of brick, and may be made of different 
forms. Thdy should be supplied with air from without the 
room they are intended to warm; as this will be a great 
saving of the heated air in the room. They are used en¬ 
tirely in Russia, and they require less fuel than our iron 
stoves, as two cords of good wood will supply one of them 
a whole Winter. Cooking may also be done in them, as in 
cur iron stoves, by having an oven fixed in them for the 
purpose. 

WATER. This is found, by chemical experiments, to 
be the same substance as air, but in a more condensed 
form; being composed of about eighty-five parts of oxygene, 
and fifteen parts of hydrogene, gas. 

See Air. 

This substance, however, in its condensed and in its gase¬ 
ous state, is the essential food of plants; as no vegetation 
can be produced without air, nor without water; but, with 
these alone, every species of plant can be made to vegetate 
to a certain degree. 

It is, however, unnecessary to dwell minutely on this ar¬ 
ticle; but something should be said of its application to 
meadow-lands; of drawing it off, where too abundant; and 
of applying it to plants. 

Where water can be carried over lands, without too great 
an expense, it should always be attended to, as great crops 
of hay may be had from such grounds. The means of wa¬ 
tering the ground, or of taking it off, should be completely 
under control; for, if too much be suffered to run on, it 
may do more hurt than good. Chalybeate waters, and such 
as are impregnated with mineral acids, should be avoided. 
That which has a rich sediment is best. The quantity 
should be proportioned to the nature of the soil; as sandy 
grounds require more, and stiff soils less. The channels 
should be so made as to carry the water to every part, ex¬ 
cept where the ground is naturally wet. The main channel 
should just have descent enough to cause the water to run ; 
and the lateral branches should be run in such directions as 
that the descent be very .moderate, and at the same time 
convey the water to every part of the ground. Sometimes 
it is necessary to carry off the surplus water by other chan¬ 
nels, where the ground has little hollows runing through it. 
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When the weather is hot, the water should be taken off 
the ground. The* night, and days which are cool and 
cloudy, are the best times for applying it. 

In the Spring, it should not be applied till (be ground is 
somewhat dry; and after the grass begins to start let the 
quantity be diminished, and l< t it also be sloped during 
rainy weather. When the grass is pretty well grown, nq 
water should be applied, except in cases of drought. After 
taking off the second crop, the water may be thrown on 
more plentifully; but it must be taken off some time before 
the Winter-frost commences. 

The foregoing is believed to be the most suitable direc¬ 
tions lor watering meadows, as practised in this Country; 
but this falls far short of the most approved practice in 
Greatbritain. There the spots s' lected for the purpose are 
so nearly level, after the ground has received its proper 
shape, that the water, which is let in at one side, will but 
barely run off at the other. The ground is shaped exactly 
for the purpose, by raising it were it is too low, and sinking 
it where it is too high; it is then made into ridges about 
nine yards wide, and a foot in height, with an uniform de¬ 
scent from the middle of each to the extremes; a shallow 
t channel is then made on the highest part of each ridge for 
conducting the water on them, and another on the lowest 
ground between them for carrying it off A canal is made 
on the upper side of the piece of ground tor supplying the 
water, and another on the lower side for carrying it off, 
after it has served the purpose of irrigation. Thus the wa¬ 
ter is let out of the upper canal into the channels made on 
the higher parts of the fridges, which channels it fills, and 
overflows just enough to impart a due proportion of water 
to each ridge; and thus gently overfl »wing spreads aver the 
surface, till it is received in the lower channels, and by 
them is carried into the lower canal, and thence carried off. 

It will readily be seen, that no water should be suffered 
to run off into the lower canal from the channels which 
carry it on the heights of the ridges. The channels should 
be stoped at their lower ends. The water in the upper 
canal should be under perfect control; so that no more than 
is necessary be let into the higher channels, and that it may 
be taken off at pleasure. Where the supply of water is 
small, a part of the meadow may be irrigated at a time, and 
part at another, in succession, till each part has, in turn, 
been duly supplied. This is to be done by flood-gates, to 
confine the water in the upper canal to the parts where it 
is required. 

The upper canal is to be supplied from a durable stream, 
and the more turbid this is, the better. Clear limpid streams 
are by no means so good for the purpose. 
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This method of irrigation is a beautiful and ingenious 
part of husbandry; and seeing that it Ifes been so success¬ 
fully practised in England, it would be desirable that trials 
of it should be made here§ as in many spots it might be 
found very profitable. 

For raising water to irrigate lands, which are above its 
level, different kinds of wheels may be used, which are so 
well known as to render a description of them unnecessary. 
The method of raising water by the force of wind, in the 
manner it is raised out of the dykes in Holland, may also be 
resorted to, if it be found that the profits will warrant the 
expense. The Reader will find, in DarwiiC* Phitologia , a 
description of a very cheap wind-machine for raising water, 
which probably might be in some places applied to advan¬ 
tage, but most particularly in raising water from wells, tor 
supplying cattle with drink. 

Water* furrowing lands which are wet, when sown with 
Summer-grain, is of great importance in carrying off the 
surplus water; and the furrows should be made deep, and 
cleared out with a shovel, and carried in such a direction 
as will cause the ground to be the least gullied by heavy 
showers. The same may be said of grounds sown with 
Winter*grain, but wet grounds, particularly if they lie flat, 
should never be applied to this use; tor, if the ground her 
ever so well water-furrowed, the furrows usually become so 
filled with ice as to render them useless. Grounds, how¬ 
ever, of moderate descent may be thrown up into high 
ridges, so as to answer tolerably well, in most Winters, tor 
winter-grain; but, if they be somewhat steep, this manage¬ 
ment usually proves injurious by the washings of heavy rains. 
Rather let such grounds be hollow-drained, and then neither, 
ridging nor water-furrowing will be necessary. 

With regard to watering of plants, all that is necessary 
to be said, is, that cold water, as drawn from wells, should 
never be applied to them. The water should be exposed 
to the sun for such time as will render it as warm as rain¬ 
water; and the quantity applied at once should never be 
very great; but rather like the application of a gentle rain. 

WATER-CHESNUT. This tree is called Lin kio in 

China, where it is cultivated for its fruit, which has a cool¬ 
ing and agreeable taste. It is sometimes sold in that Coun¬ 
try, like filberts, in a green state; sometimes It is dried, 
powdered, and made into soup, or baked, with a proportion 
of sugar and honey. 

All that is necessary, for propagating and raising the tree, 
Is to throw the seeds into the shallowest parts of ponds, and 
rivers, which have a southern exposure, as such are thq 
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natural places for its growth. The seeds are sown In the 
laiter part of Autumn. 

As this tree is grown on lands which are otherwise total- 
fy unproductive, it would most probably be found a valuable 
addition to the catalogue of plants, proper to be cultivated 
in this Country. 

WATER-LILLY, or China ( Me lumbium.) This plant 
is called /.frn-wAa, by the Chinese, and its root is said to 
be the most valuable of any known, where suitable grounds 
can be bad for its culture. It is only proper to be grown 
in marshes. In such grounds, it grows to the length of 
fifteen feet, and of the thickness of a Man’s arm. The 
outside is white, and the inside yellow. It is an excelent 
vegetable for the table. The Chinese pretend that it yields 
the liquor of immortality. 

It is said not to grow successfully in Europe { but that 
part of the world is dissimilar in climate to China. The 
climate of this Country is similar to that of the latter Coun¬ 
try, though perhaps a little colder in the same degrees of 
latitude. It might be of essential service to this Country to 
have the seeds of the plant brought thence, to be sown as 
well in our lands which are naturally marshy, as in those 
thich might be rendered so by flooding; as, what might 
not be needed of the root, for culinary purposes, would be 
useful for feeding and feting cattle. The plant is readily 
cultivated in China, by merely sowing the seeds in grounds 
suitable to its growth. 

WEEDS. Generally speaking, most of those which are 
difficult to extirpate, by common culture, will be found to 
yield to constant yearly crops of such plants as grow very 
high and very closely. For this purpose, several crops of 
hemp in succession would no doubt be found sufficient to 
eradicate almost any weed. The tall oatsgrass, and some 
other grasses which grow very high and thick, would also 
be found very useful for this purpose. 

See Grasses. 

Crops of carrots and other roots, which require close 
weeding, would also be found excelent in eradicating some 
weeds. It is also believed, that planting grounds with po¬ 
tatoes, after the Irish method, will be found sufficient to 
smother almost every kind of weed. 

Sec Potato*. 

Something shall now be separately said of some of those 
weeds which are most formidable to the Farmer. 

The Canada thistle ( Cnicus Arvensis) flourishes in close 
and stiff soils: In those which are dry, and gravelly, or 
sandy, it does not prevail. It is extremely injurious in ail 
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tillage. In lands, however, which have been closely pastur¬ 
ed for a number of successive years, it will nearly disap¬ 
pear; and in mowing-lands, its growth will be constantly 
retarded, and lessened, where the grasses grow luxuriantly 
particularly those before mentioned. It is, however, but 
little injurious in hay, as cattle eat it freely; and they are 
particularly fond of it, when it has wilted, after being newly 
mown. In soiling of cattle, it would, therefore, be of no 
essential injury; while it would gradually give place to the 
tall and luxuriant growth of grasses, used for that purpose. 

See Soiling. 

Pasturing, cultivating tall grasses, and keeping the lands 
highly manured, will probably, in general, be found the 

most effectual methods of geting rid of this thistle, unless 
the culture of potatoes, before mentioned, should be found 
sufficient to destroy it. On dry loams, however, or those 
laid dry by hollow drains, or on some dry marly soils, the 
yearly culture of hemp might, in many instances, be profit¬ 
ably used in subduing this troublesome weed. 

By a communication of Mr. De Witt to the < Society for 
the Promotion of the useful Arts/ in this State, it appears 
that covering this weed, to the depth of five or six inches, 
with straw, will completely extirpate it. In, the trials which 
were made, for this purpose, the straw was laid on when 
the thistles had grown to the height of six inches, and was 
left upon them for a twelvemonth. 

< It is of the utmost importance (says Mr. De Witt) in 
the newly-cultivated parts of our Country, to attend to the 
early destruction of this troublesome weed. It generally 
appears first in small spots, and if not extirpated will ra¬ 
pidly spread, by means of its almost indestructible roots, 
even should it be prevented, by timely excision, from send¬ 
ing its winged seeds abroad, till it covers fields to an extent 
which will discourage attempts to destroy it. I have seen 
several spots, far remote from where it prevails, that were 
at first but a few feet in extent, and which have annually 
increased, till they have become of a formidable size.* 

It may be further observed, of this weed, as of all others, 
that constantly pulling it up, as often as it appears above 
ground, will subdue it. The leaves of plants, in particular, 
are analagous to the lungs of animals. It is principally through 
the leaves that hydrogene is absorbed, and oxygene is emited. 

See Aik. 

Any plant, therefore, when long divested of its leaves, 
or of its stalk, if it bear no leaves, must eventually perish. 
The roots alone cannot long exist. AH* therefore, that is 
necessary for extirpating any weed, is to keep all that 
grows above grounjL constantly cut or pulled off; and the 
more frequently thisTs repeated, the sooner will the roots 
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loose all further vegetative power. The roots of this thistle 
are difficult to subdue in this way; but perseverance will 
ultimately accomplish their destruction. It is. almost use¬ 
less to add t that he who operates upon this weed, must 
provide himself with a thick pair of leather gloves for the 
purpose. 

The common thistle (carduus) is easily destroyed by 
mowing it when in blossom, or by pulling or diging it up in 
the Spring. 

The yeltowweed (ranunculus) prevails mostly in wetish 
me idows, where it roots out most of the grass. It is, how¬ 
ever,.highly relished by cattle in fodder; though its product 
will be found small, compared with that of the grasses 
which before filled its plact. When eaten green, it is hot 
and tcrid, and cattle do not much relish it. 

Hollow draining wet lands, and manuring, and cultivating 
them with tall grasses, or in some of the methods before 
mentioned, which may be most suitable to the soil, will 
quickly extirpate this weed. 

The whiteweed, Mayweed , or oxeyc (chrysanthemum) 
roots out the grasses in pastures and mowing-lands, where 
the ground is not very strong; but where it is well enriched 
with suitable manures, it gives way to the grasses in turn. 
It never makes its appearance in a very strong tough sward. 
Cattle will eat it in hay, if it be cut green, and well made; 
but they dislike it in pastures; and at best, its product is 
but small. 

To extirpate this weed, manure the land strongly, and 
cultivate it yearly with carrots, hemp, or tall grasses, as 
may be most suitable to the soil. Common hoed crops, 
when'yearly repeated, will also subdue it. But where it 
grows in moist meadows, which are not intended to be hol¬ 
low-drained, the best means of destroying it are frequent 
top-dressings of composts suitable to the soil (see Manures) 
or pulling it up by hand, which should be done when it is 
in blossom. 

The daisy prevails mostly in upland-pastures; and some¬ 
times, where the soil is not strong, it ct^kes the crops of 
wheat, fliX, &c. It may be destroyed by yearly hoed crops, 
by hemp, tall grasses, See. 

The wild onion (allium canadense) prevails most in Penn¬ 
sylvania, where it was brought by the Swedes, and used for 
pasture. It is very injurious in crops of wheat, and by no 
means inoffensive in those of rye. It is also bad food for 
Mi1ch*cows, as it imparts its taste to their milk, butter, and 
cheese. Yearly hoed crops, hemp, and tall grasses will 
gradually subdue it. Frequent ploughings and harrowings, 
when the ground is dry, is also benefjfjal. Let the Irish 
method of planting potatoes be also tried. 
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The method commonly used in Pennsylvania, for thining 
this treed, is one or two hoed crops, and then oats sowed 
thickly. Long pasturing or mowing the ground, will tend 
gradually to extirpate it; especially if the growth of the 
grass be luxuriant. 

A Writer in a Paper, published at Raleigh, North* 
Carolina, says, that late in August he turned under a sward, 
to the depth of about four inches, which was much infested 
with wild-onions ; that, in the Fall following, he sowed and 
harrowed in wheat on the ground, without any further 
ploughing; and that the crop was entirely clear of these 
weeds. In this case, it would seem, that turning under 
the roots of the onions to this depth, and leaving them thus 
Inverted, is sufficient to destroy their vegetative powers; 
and, if so, the turning under of a clover-sward, to form a 
lay for wheat, would seem to be admirably calculated for 
extirpating their growth. 

See Clover and Trench ploughing. 

The growth of weeds which are commonly called cockle 
and ateencrite , is often injurious to crops of wheat and rye. 
The seeds of these weeds are usually carried into the fields 
in the harn*dung, in its crude state. Dang, therefore, which 
contains these should not be applied to the summer-fallow, 
but carted out in the Spring and used for hoed crops; in 
this way, the seeds will vegetate in the Fall, and then the 
young growth is effectually killed by ploughing for the next 
Spring-crops. 

Johnawort (Hyfierieum) grows on such dry soils as are 
suitable to the application of gypsum; and this manure, or 
any other which is suitable to the soil, when pretty plen¬ 
tifully applied, and the land laid down with clover, or other 
suitable grass, will quickly eradicate every vestige of this 
weed. , 

Burdock (Arctium ) and some similar weeds, should be 
cut, or dug up, while green. 

Quitchgraaa (Lolium) is considerably injurious to the 
growth of almost every plant. It prevails roost in the stiffer 
soils. It starts afresh, wherever its large strong roots are 

cut with the plough or hoe; particularly when the soil is 
rather moist. When it is quite dry, the roots may be drag-f 
ed to the surface by frequent harrowings, where they will 
perish ; and this, together with long pasturing, or mowing 
the ground, is perhaps the only practicable method of geting 
rid of this grass. It should, however, be observed, that this 
is a tolerably good grass for either pasturing or mowing ; 
especially when other grasses are mixed with it. \ 

The seeds of this grass have some resemblance to grains 
of blasted rye. Gram designed for sowing may be mostly 
cleared of the seeds of it, by swiming the grairi% water. 

53 
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A species of this grass is cultivated in England, and* is 
comm on If called Darnel or Bay gras*, and is much appro v* 
ed of to sow with red-clover; but probably this is the grass 
with broad striped leaves, which we have commonly heard 
called Ribbongraae . 

See Grasses. 

Charlock (Sknapie) is also a troublesome weed. Some¬ 
times it is called wild-mustard. Mortimer mentions a field 
of barley, which, by mowing when this weed was in blossom, 
gave the barley a chance to get above the weeds, as the 
mowing only took off the tops of the blades of the barley 
without injuring the crop. He supposes Cow-dung more 
favorable for increasing the growth of this weed, than any 
other manure; and recommends feeding Sheep on fallows 
infested with this weed, as they are very fond of it. The 
seeds will live many years in the earth, and afterwards 
vegetate, when it is cultivated. 

Mr. Deane says 4 grain should be sown thick, where 
there is danger of its being injured by Charlock, so that 
the crop may overtop the weeds. Barley sown thick will 
certainly prosper in such situation.* 

Fallowing the land in an effectual manner, by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings, is perhaps the best method to 
extirpate this weed; for, as soon as the seeds are brought 
up near the surface, they will vegetate; and then the next 
ploughing, or harrowing, will destroy the young plants. 

Sheep are much better than any other cattle for destroy¬ 
ing weeds, by pasturing. 

As all weeds are propagated by their seeds, none should 
be suffered to go to seed. This remark is no less applica¬ 
ble to the weeds before enumerated, than to the numerous 
class of biennials which commonly infest the fields. All 
weeds, by being suffered to grow, exhaust the soil. The 
ground, therefore, which is kept clear of weeds, will much 
easier retain its fertility, than that which is suffered to be¬ 
come full of their seeds. Generally speaking, any given 
quantity of weeds growing with a crop lessens its product, 
in proportion to the weight of the green weeds with that of 
the growing crop. Farmers should therefore be extremely 
careful in keeping all weeds out of their grounds, and in 
destroying the common biennials as fast as they appear, while 
the ground is bearing crops: And, in regard to those per¬ 
ennials, before enumerated, and all others which may infest 
the lands, the prevention of their growth is generally much 
easier than their extermination, after they have got footing 
in the soil. When, therefore, the Farmer sees new weeds 
start up in his land, let him immediately extirpate them, 
either by frequently mowing them off closely, by taking 
them out of 1 the ground, or by smothering them with a 
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sufficient quantity of earth, straw, chip-dung, or other rub- 
btsh; and thus he will find that a pennyworth of trouble, 
spent in the prevention of the disease, is worth a pound 
spent in the cure. 

For destroying the oommon biennial weeds, see Fallow¬ 
ing of Land. 

WEEVIL. See Insects. 

WELL. See Water and Pasture. 

WHEAT (Triticum ) Under different articles of this 
Work, to wit: Change of Crops, Change of Seeds, 
Drill, Fallowing, Green-dressing, Gypsum, Hessian- 
fly. Harrowing. Harvesting, Mildew, Soiling, Sow¬ 
ing, Smut, Threshing, and Water-furrowing, consider¬ 
able has been said which regards the culture of wheat, and 
peed not here be repeated. 

There are several species of this grain; such as, the 
Spring-wheat, and the different kinds of Winter-wheat; the 
bald , the bearded , the cone^ the Polhh y and the Smyrna 
wheats Ike. The latter has a central ear, with several smaller 
lateral ones, which spring from the lower end of the large 
pne. It requires a rich soil, and it is probable that, in this 
Country, the horse-hoeing husbandry of Mr. Tull (see New 
Hor9E-hobing Husbandry) would be more suitable for it 
than for any other kind. 

Winter-wheat, in this State, and in some more southerly, 
will grow on almost every dry soil that is sufficiently rich. 
Very sandy and very gravelly soils are, however, the most 
unsuitable. Dry red loams, with a trifle of clay in them, 
are perhaps tne best. Of the old States, the best wheat, 
and the greatest crops, are raised in what are called the 
Middle States. Mr. Greggs of Pennsylvania, lately raised 
sixteen hundred bushels from forty acres, and crops still 
larger have been raised in Virginia. In this State, the 
greatest products are not quite so large; and the Eastern 
States are still less favorable for the growth of this grain. 

The time for sowing wheat probably depends much on 
previous habit. Thus, if it were sown a number of succes¬ 
sive years by the middle of August, and then the time of 
sowing were- changed, at once, to October, the crop would 
probably be much lighter on that account; yet, where wheat 
has become habituated to be sown late, it will do tolerably 
welL The later it is sown, however, the more seed is re¬ 
quisite. When early sown, a bushel to the acre is believed 
to be sufficient; but, when sown later, a bushel and an half, 
or more, may be necessary. In England, they sow a much 
larger quantity than this; but it is probably an useless 

• 
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expenditure of seed. Let ifae Piwer, however, try expert 
intents in this way, by sowing, two, three, or four bushels tq 
the acre; and il well repaid, by a suitable increase of his 
crops, let him persevere in sowing that quantity of seed 
which be finds most advantageous. 

Drilling in wheat will save as much as one-third of the 
seed. It wheat is found to grow larger in this way, than 
when sown in the broad-cast, the gain may be much greater* 
If it be soaked twenty-four hours in lie and brine, or old 
urine, with a proper mixture of saltpetre, its smutiness will 
be prevented, which in many instances may be a great save 
log; while the crop will be greatly augmented. 

See Sow mo 

Thus, by paying attention to these particulars, and some 
others, the clear profits of a crop of wheat may perhaps bo 
doubled* 

Seed-wheat should always be run through a screen, be¬ 
fore it is sown, to take out the seeds of cockle, drips, and 
other weeds which infest the crop* Care should also be 
taken, not to let the seed get any mixture of rye in it; as 
the cuting of this out requires considerable labor, and at 
the same time lessens the crop. The English Farmers say, 
that seed should never be taken of wheat which has grown 
on sandy land; but from that which has grown on soils 
most natural to it. The changing of aeed should also IIiinisi 
attended to, as this grain is found to degenerate* The 
Summer-wheat which is brought from Canada is found to 
produce much larger crops in this county (Herkimer) than 
that which has been sown here for some time. Wbest that 
la carried to a climate much more northerly, than that in 
which it has been long sown, will not answer well, as it 
will be too late in ripening. 

The best preparations for a crop of wheat are Summer- 

fallowing, or a clover-sward turned under, and the wheat 
sown on it. The latter is good culture. The former ought 
never to constitute a part of a good system of farming, on 
account of its additional expense, unless it be to recruit ex¬ 
hausted lands, or to destroy weeds. But, where lands re¬ 
quire to be fallowed, let the work be done effectually, by 
repeated ploughings and barrowings, in order that the 
ground be enriched, and the seeds of weeds destroyed. 
Beside clover, the Summer-crops, which sre found best to 
precede a crop of wheat, arc turnips, peas, vetches, and 
barley will do tolerably well; but let the ground be plough¬ 
ed up immediately after the crop is taken off. A potatoe- 
crop is also very good; provided it be got off tbe ground 
sufficiently early lor sowing the wheat. Indian corn, where 
the ground is in good heart, will do well, by cuting up the 
prop while green, and seting it up in shocks to ripen. 
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Where wheat hat lodged so as to fall fiat on the ground 
* the better way is to harvest it immediately, if the grain bo 
only in the milk; for in that situation it will derive no .fur* 
ther benefit from the earth, or from the air; whereas, if it 
be cut, and laid to dry, the seeds will derive nourishment 
from the stalk; and, though they be small, they will be as 
large as they would otherwise have been, perhaps larger, 
and at the same time will make much better flour. The 
treatment in this case ought to be the same as in case of 
mildew. 

See Mildew. 

It is believed, there is nothing gained by leting wheat 

stand till it is fully ripe; that Is, till the heads turn down, 
before it is harvested. If it stand so long, considerable will 
be shelled out before it is got into the barn; and even if the 
bulk should in this case be greater, still the weight may not 
be increased; and as wheat is now sold by weight, not by 
the bushel; and as it is known that the best flour is made 
from the earliest harvested wheat; the Farmer, from these 
considerations, may probably be the gainer by commencing 
his harvest considerably earlier than the usual time. In this 
way, too, he will be less In danger of having his wheat 
grown by long*continued rains; for it is found, that wheat 
which is harvested early is less liable to grow, than that 
which is cut late. That, however, which is designed for 
seed, ought to be harvested last, as it will vegetate more 
readily when late harvested. 

As a matter of curiosity, it may be observed, that by fre* 
quently spliting the plants of wheat, and seting each part by 
itself, they may be greatly multiplied. Thus, by sowing the 
wheat in August you may split it, after it has branched out 
Into a number of parts, and this may be again repeated in 
September, and repeated once or twice again in the Spring, 
until in this way you may make one seed produce more 
than half a bushel of grain. 

Where wheat is likely to grow too large, the best way is 
to feed it down in the Spring, for such length of time as 
may be thought requisite; and in this way it will grow up 

with a stronger stalk, be less liable to lodge, and produce 
a great crop. 

See Ryk, for a very extraordinary crop that was raised 
in this way. 

If the wheat cannot be conveniently fed off, let it be 
mowed off close, as often as may be found necessary, which 
will answer nearly the same purpose. 

In England, experiments have been made of transplanting 
wheat in the Spring, by means of which the crops preyed 
very good, and a great deal of seed was saved. This might 
t>e found peculiarly useful in wet lands, thrown up in ridges 
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fin tbe Spring. Tbe expense of such culture would, proba¬ 
bly* however, be too greet in this Country ; and therefore 
seed not be minutely described. 

Barberry-bushes or cberrytrees, planted in wheatfields, 
will make the wheat growing near them blast. 

Spring-wheat should be sown as early as tbe ground can 
be made mellow; and there is little or no danger of its be¬ 
ing too rich for this crop. It grows best on rich new lands, 
or on lands which have been well manured and bore Indian 
corn, or potatoes, the preceding year. The quality of this 
wheat is inferior to that of Winter-wheat, and the crop is 
usually smaller. It is, however, cultivated with more suc¬ 
cess than Winter-wheat, in much of the higher lands where 
tbe snow falls deep in the nottberly parts of this State. The 
requisite quantity of seed to the acre is from one and a half 
to two bushels. Like barley, it degenerates; and new sup¬ 
plies of seed from Canada, or sqme more northerly climate, 
are found requisite. 

A principal difficulty in raising Winter-wheat on the high 
lands of the northerly parts of this State, where tbe snow 
falls very deep, is, that it lies so long in the Spring that the 
wheat being then, from the warmth of the ground, inclined 
to vegetate, is prevented by reason of the snow which lies 
upon it, and, being thus excluded from tbe air, it dies of 
course. The most effectual remedy found, has been, to feed 
off the wheat closely in tbe Fall, which, it would seem, 
prevents it from starting in the Spring until the snow has 
dissolved. 

Mr. Peters finds his wheat-crops greatly assisted, by 
weeing the seed, and rolling it in gypsum, before sowing. 
This treatment makes tbe crop grow larger, ripen much 
earlier, and preserves it from rust or mildew. He also de¬ 
rives great benefit from harrowing his wheat in the Spring. 
He thinks five pecks of seed to the acre not too much, when 
sown broad-cast. He verifies the old remark, that lands 
which have been long manured with barn-dung are not so 
good for wheat; that such lands are more liable to mildew; 
and that this prevails most in low grounds. He finds peas 
much better than potatoes, to precede a crop of wheat. 

Mr. Ecroyd also insists on the great utility of harrowing 
all Winter-crops of grays in the Spring, when the ground 
has first become suitably dried. He also says that all Win* 
ter-grain should be eaten off closely, and as suddenly as 
possible, by Sheep, Calves, &c. before barrowing; as this 
serves to help crops which appear diseased, as well as to 
prevent their lodging. He also recommends passing the 
xpllpr over the crop, after harrowing. 

Mr, Peters also says that wheat should never be the first 
ceqpf raised, after the land km been manured with lime; but 
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that rye, or Indian com, may be cultivated with great ad¬ 
vantage, immediately after applying this manure. 

He has made trials of the Jerusalem wheat, and finds it 
more abundant In product, and less liable to lodge. The 
bread made of it he finds to be as well tasted as that of any 
other wheat; but it is considerably darker in color. 

The Spanish Spring-wheat, lately brought to this Country 
from England, is said to yield an eighth more than any 
other wheat* and appears to be of good quality. 

WHEEZING. A disease of Horses, commonly called 

broken wind; caused by surfeits, violent exercise when the 
belly is full; by being rode into cold water when very warm; 
or, from obstinate colds not cured. 

For the cure, Dr Bracken advises, that the Horse should 
have good nourishment, much grain, and little hay; and 
that the water given him to drink daily have a solution of 
half an ounce of saltpetre, and two drachms of sal ammo¬ 
niac. It is said that the hay made of white-weed will cure 
this disorder. 

WHEY. This liquor may be applied to many valuable 
uses. 

See Vinegar, for making that liquid out of this article. 

It is good for feeding and fating Swine, and particularly 
excelent for Sows with sucking Pigs. Mr. Deane observes, 
however, that ‘care should be taken not to overfeed Swine 
with this liquor; for it has often happened that after drink¬ 
ing plentifully of >»> especially in hot weather, they will 
swell up and die. 9 

The Tartars make ardent spirits, and vinegar, from the 
whey of the milk of their Mares; and Mr. Genet 4ays the 
Cowherds on the Alps, and in some parts of France, ex¬ 
tract from the whey of the milk of their Cows a salt called 
sugar of milk, * which the Swiss Doctors consider as the 
best detergent to purify the blood, and cure radically the 
most inveterate cutaneous complaints. For this purpose, 
the whey is clarified and boiled until reduced to one-fourth 
part of the whole, which is deposited in wooden or earthen 
pans in a cool place. In a short time, the saccharine parti¬ 
cles are chrystalized, and the phlegmatic part is then de¬ 
canted slowly, and the sugar is dried on pieces of gray 
paper. 9 

Mr. Genet supposes that, for curing cutaneous disor¬ 
ders among cattle of every kind, it would be sufficient to 
boil the wbey down to sugar at once; though this, by being 
colored by the kettle, might not be so fit for pharmaceutical 
purposes. Probably whey itself, when given to such cattle'as 
will drink it, will answer a similar purpose; and this seems 
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the less to bo doubted, from a case mentioned by Mr. Getut^ 
of bis successful use of the milk of a Cow, in regenerating 
a decayed imported Merino Ram; the animal being entirely 
free from the scab, during all the time he was fed on milk; 
While almost all the Sheep, which came from Spain with 
him, were subject to that disorder. 

WILD-RICE (Avena Fatuor.) This plant which has 
commonly been called wild-rice, by the English, and FoIIe- 
avoine, by the French, is found in the bays, and other 
suitable places, bordering all the large Western Lakes, 
and other waters in that direction, almost as far north as 
Hudson** Biy. It has not been found farther south than 
about the thirty-ninth degree of latitude; though no doubt 
it may be cultivated in much milder climates. It grows on 
lands naturally covered with water, to the depth of from 
two to seven feet; it requires a rich or muddy bottom, and 
will not grow in that which is sandy. It is believed that it 
may be cultivated to advantage in many situations where it 
does not naturally grow, and that its culture would be found 
very advantageous; as it grows in situations where no other 
plant of any essential value is at present grown in this 
Country. We have seen it growing abundantly in a part 
of the bay of Littellodus, oo Lake Ontario. It rises some 
freight above the water; and in order to protect it from the 
water fowls, which feed on it, the practice of the Indians 
is to go, in their canoes, amongst it, and tie it in bunches, 
about the time the grains have formed; in which situation 
it stands till ripe; when they gather it, by bending tb» 
bunches over the sides of the caqoe, and beating out the 
grain with sticks; in which way they will soon fill a vessel 
of this description. When hulled, which we believe may 
be done in a manner similar to that of rice, it is said to be 
as nutricious as that grain, and as well tasted. 

How far this species of the Avena may be successfully 
cultivated, in the manner that rice is raised in more 
southerly climates, remains yet to be ascertained by expen* 
ments. We arc, however, impressed with the belief that it 
may be found a substitute for rice, and cultivated in all the 
northerly parts of this Country, where lands are naturally 
covered with water to a jpuitable depth, or where they can 
be thus covered in an artificial manner. 

WILLOW (Salix) There are varieties ©f this tree, 
though not many that were found in this Country. The 
weeping-willow and some other kinds are imported. 

Some kinds of this tree grow so rapidly, as to be valuable 
to plant for fuel. The twigs of one kind are used for 
making baskets, Sec* Other kinds are good for making 
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hedges, in wet lands. Perhaps the shrubby kind, that’ grows 
along the banks of many of our streams, would be very 
good for this purpose. 

For making the hedge, either in the bank of a ditch, or 
otherwise, stakes of a proper length are cut and set a good 
depth in the ground, about a foot apart, and they will take 
root and grow; while new twigs, sprouting out from every 
part, soon forms them into a thick bushy hedge. This, 
when sufficiently grown, is to be treated as other hedges. 

See Hedges. 

In Greatbritain, some of the larger sorts of this tree are 

also raised for building-timber. In this case, says Mr. Miller , 
they are planted in rows, and stand six feet apart each way, 
and are trimed up the requisite height. When they become 
too thick, every other tree, in each row, is taken away. 
They may also be planted along the banks of ditches, for 
this purpose. The sets are seven or eight feet long when 
planted. The same Author observes, that every kind of 
willow is easily raised from sets or cutings, which readily 
take root, either in the Spring or Fall. 

WINDGALLS. These are flatulent swellings on the 
bodies of Horses; but most commonly they are seated on 
both sides of the back sinew, above the fetlocks of this ani¬ 
mal: Sometimes they are in the joints and tendons. They 
are generally filled with airland thin watery matter. Where 
they appear in the interstices of the large muscles, which 
then appear blown up like bladders, they are principafty 
filled with air, and may be safely opened and treated 4s a 
common wound. + 

When they first appear, they are usually cured wrtfi re- 
stringents, and bandages drawn very tightly round them; 
for which purpose, let the swelling be bathed twice a'day 
with vinegar, or verjuice, or fomented with a decoction of 
oak-bark, pomegranate, and allum, boiled in verjuice, and 
let the bandage which binds the windgall be soaked in the 
same. 

If this should fail, the swelling may be drawn off by blis¬ 
tering, and applying the blistering ointment, repeating it at 
times, till the humor is all drawn off Some, however, cut 
open these swellings, wherever they be situated, and treat 
them as a wound. But, perhaps, where they are in the 
joints, the blistering is the safer remedy, as the joints may 
be stiffened by imprudent management. 

WIND-MACHINERY. The saving of labor by the use 
of the winds, seems to have been but little attended to; arid 
yet it is believed that great advantage* might be derived to 
the Farmer, from this source. 

54 
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Suppose, for instance, that an apartment were made under 
the roof of the barn, at one end; in the middle of which 
should be properly fixed an upright shaft, extending up 
through the highest part of the roof, with four horizontal 
arms on the upper end, and on these sail* fixed for turning 
the shaft when the winds should blow: Could there be any 
doubt, that this could be made to turn different kinds of 
machines, to be used for different purposes ? 

In this way, a threshing-machine and a cornshelling- 
machine might be moved with a great saving of manual 
labor. The cuting of straw and hay, for feeding cattle, 
could thus be almost entirely performed, and the no-less 
important business of grinding different kinds of grain, for 
feeding and fating of cattle, could be performed with equal 
ease. Perhaps, also, the breaking and cleaning of flax and 
hemp could be executed in this way, to advantage. 

The raising of a constant supply of water from wells, for 
supplying cattle, is also easily performed in this way; and 
it is a matter of no difficult invention so to contrive the 
machinery, that it will stop raising water when the trough 
into which it is emptied shall be filled to a certain height* 
Churning may also be thus performed, with a very small 
expense, when the wind will answer. 

It is but a trifling objection against all this, that the winds 
are inconstant, and that they blow unsteadily. The work 

required to be thus performed requires no great steadinei. 

of operation; and days can always be chosen for performing 
most of these labors, when the winds blow most steadily. 

The machinery for some of the purposes before mention¬ 
ed should be so contrived as to be turned by hand, when 
the winds should not serve. It i^ immaterial what quarter 
the winds come from, where the sails are fixed on a hori¬ 
zontal wheel, as above intended, as the wheel will still turn 
the same way. The sails may be of very cheap materials, 
and the cost of the whole machinery need not be much. 
Any minute description of the machinery is here omited; 
because verbal descriptions of such are necessarily prolix, 
and at best difficult to be understood; and because any one, 
wishing to test the efficacy of this method of saving labor, 
need not be long ignorant of the best means of puting his 
wishes into execution. * 

It is believed that Pasmore *s machine for cuting straw is 
the best that is used in Greatbritain. His machine for 
crushing different kinds of grain, between rollers, is also 
good, as being very expeditious; but probably those ma¬ 
chines which grind the grain, in the manner that coffee is 
ground in small hand-mills, are the best. Descriptions and 
plates exhibiting his machines, as well as those of Salmon*% 
and Macdougal f s strawcuters, may be seen in a new British 
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Work, which has been often mentioned in this, called « The 
Complete Grazier * Either of these machines might be 
easily adapted to the purpose of being turned by wind. 

WINE. The presses used for making this liquor are 
. similar to our screw-presses for making cider, though they 
are executed with much neater workmanship. 

To make good wine, the grapes of the same vine should 
be gathered at different times. The first should be of the 
ripest clusters; and let them be cut close to the fruit to 
«void the taste of the stalks. The green and roten grapes 
are to be rejected. 

In due season, the second gathering takes place, when ail 
that are ripe and sound are taken as before. The same 
may be observed of the last gathering, the grapes of which 
will be the poorest. To make wine in the greatest perfec¬ 
tion, however, the grapes are all striped from the stems be¬ 
fore they are put into the vat. 

Wines of different colors are made from the same grape. 
The French make their white and red wine from the black- 
grape. 

To make white-wine, grapes sufficient for a pressing are 
gathered early in a damp, misty morning, while the dew is 
on. This increases the quantity of wine, but renders it 
weaker. When the sun comes out warm, the gathering is 
discontinued. 

The grapes gathered are carefully carried in panniers, oft 
Horses, to the press, into which they are immediately put, 
and the first pressing is given without delay; which should 
be gentle, for fear of discoloring the liquor. The wine from 
this pressing is the most delicate, but not the strongest. 

After the first pressing, the press is raised, the scattering 
grapes are laid on the cake, and the second pressing is giv* 
en, in which more force is used than before. The second 
runing is but little inferior to the first, in flavor or color, 
while it is stronger and will keep longer. Sometimes the 
wines of these two pressings are mixed together. 

After these pressings, the sides of the cake are cut down • 
perpendicularly with a steel spade, so far as they exceed the 
upper part of the press that is let down on the cake. The 
cutings are laid on the top of the cake, and the third press¬ 
ing, which is called the first cuting, is given. The juice 
pressed out at this time is exceient. A second and third 
cuting is in like manner given the cake, with pressings, till 
the juice ceases to run. 

The liquor of the cutings becomes gradually more red, 
from the liquor contained in the skin of the grapes. The 
wines of these different cutings are collected separately, 
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and afterwards mixed, according m they contain the quality t 
that is wanted. 

The pressings for the white-wine should be performed 
quickly, chat the grapes may not have time to heat, and that 
the liquor may not n main too long on the murk. 

In making red-wines of the same grapes, they are to bo * 
gathered when the sun shines the hotest They are to be 
selected and gathered in the manner before directed. 

When brought home, as before, they are mashed in a 
vat, and are then to lie in the liquor for a length of time, 
which must depend on the beat ot the weather, the flavor ok 
the musty and the height of color intended to be given. 
They are to be stired frequently, the better to raise a fer¬ 
mentation and reden the liquor. 

The Authors of the *Mmaon Rmdque* say, that, for the 
CouUmgc wine, four hours is sufficient for the grapes to lie 
in the liquor ; and that, for the Burgundy wine y a whole day 
should be allowed. Others allow a much greater length of 
time. Perhaps this point will be best ascertained by expe¬ 
rience, in different climates. 

When the musty or liquor, has lain as long on the husks 
in the vats as is thought proper, it is poured off, strained, 
and put into casks. Afterwards the murky or remainder of 
the grapes in the vat, is put into the press, and undergoes 
the pressings and cutings before mentioned. The liquor thus 
obtained, especially it the pressing be so hard as to crack 
the seeds of the grapes, has a stronger body than the Erst 
runing; but has not its fine, high, delicate flavor. Some of 
it is, however, frequently mixed with the other wines, to 
make them keep better. 

Some pour water on the murk in the vat, after the liquor 
is drawn off, which should be done without delay, lest the 
murk souf, and leave it in this situation till they find the 
water pretty well colored, and judge that it has incorporat¬ 
ed most of the remaining strength of the murk ; they then 
draw off the -water and press out the murk as dry as possi- 
hie, and mix the liquor thus pressed out with the water, and 
barrel it. It will keep no longer than the following Win¬ 
ter ; but is brisk and pleasant, while it keeps good. 

The murk is used to mend wines, whether old or new, 
which want either color or strength. They are to be turned 
out of the casks oh the murky after the must has been 
drawn off, and then well stired up, and let stand twenty-four 
hours, if new wine, or twelve hours if old. When a suffi¬ 
cient color is thus given the wine, and it is no longer too 
sweet, but agreeable to drink, draw it off, barrel it, and put 
the murk to the press. New and old wines are, however, 
not to be mixed in'this operation. 
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The unripened grapes, that were rejected at former 
gatherings, are to hang till they become a little frost-biten, 
and may then be made into wine which will answer to mix 
with other coarse red-wines. 

When the murk has been fully pressed, it will still yield, 
when diluted with water, fermented, and distiled, a spirit for 
medical and domestic uses. 

In some parts of Germany, where the grape does not 
come to lull maturity, the Makers of wine have stoves in 
their wine-cellars, by which they are kept warm during the 
fermentation of their wines, and this, by heightening the 
fermentation, meliorates them, and renders them more fine* 
Exposing the casks to the sun will have the same effect, in 
wines which are too acrid to ferment sufficiently. 

The People of Champaigne and Burgundy supply the 
want of fermentation, or of an insufficient one, in their late* 
made wines, by rolling the casks. Alter drawing the wines 
off from the first lees, three weeks after being first put up, 
they roll the casks backward and forward, five or six times 
a day, for four or five days successively; then two or three 
times a days for three or four days; then twice a day for 
four days more; then once a day for a week, and afterwards 
once in four or five days. This rolling is continued alto¬ 
gether for about six weeks, where the grapes were pressed 
very green; but a less time, if they were tolerably ripe. 

The finest wines will work the soonest, and the ferment¬ 
ation will take ten or twelve days, according to the kind 
of wine, and ,the season of the year. Those that are back¬ 
ward in fermenting ma^ be quickened, by puting into them 
a little of the forth or yeast that works from others. During 
fermentation, the bung-holes of the casks are to be left 
open, and should be closed when it abates, which is known 
by the froth ceasing to rise so fast as before. ~ The cask is 
also then to be filled to within two inches of the top, and a 
vent-hole is to be left open to carry off all that is thrown up 
by further fermentation. The filling of the cask should be 
regularly done every two days, for about twelve days, in 
order that the foulness thrown up by the continued fer¬ 
mentation may be thrown out at the vent hole, or it will fall 
back into the wine and prevent its becoming clear. After 
this the cask should be filled to within an inch of the bung, 
every fifth or sixth day, for a month; and then once a fort¬ 
night, for three months longer. When the fermentation is 
entirely over, the casks are to be filled up, and this is to be 
repeated once a month as long as they remain in the cellar* 
in order to prevent the wine growing fiat and heavy. ^ They, 
should be filled with wine of the same kind which they con-^ 
tain, which may be kept in bottles for the purpose; and the 
vent-hole should be stoped when the fermentation is over. 
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The first drawing off from the lees is done about the 
middle of December, and the casks containing the liquor 
drawn off should stand without the least disturbance, by 
shaking, until the middle of February, when the liquor 
should be again drawn off into other casks. .If there be 
then still so much lees as to endanger their contracting a 
putrid taint, let the wine be again drawn off in due season. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to repeat the racking sev¬ 
eral times; but let the casks be kept lull, and let no wines 
of dissimilar qualities be mixed. 

The lees are to be collected together, and, after settling, 
the thiner part may be disuled. 

Brandy is often added to wine, when about to be trans¬ 
ported, to prevent any further fermentation. Fumigating the 
casks with burnt brimstone will answer this purpose better; 
but it is said this will destroy the red color oi wines. The 
colors of wine are, however, mostly artificial A deep- 
yellow may be made by burnt-sugar, and a deep-red, by 
redwood, elderberries, fee. 

Turbid wines are fined by isinglass, by puling a pound or 
two of fresh bloody meat into them, and by other means 
pointed out under Cider. 

Where wine has become sour, let some salt .of tartar be 
mixed with it, just before it is used, which will neutralize 
the acid. 

In Summer, cool, clear days, with northerly winds, are 
the beat times for drawing off wines, to prevent their fret- 
ing or frothing. 

For making curranUv)inc % *ce Currants. 

Gooteberry-wine is made in the s&me manner as currant- 

wine. 

RaUin-vnnc is made as follows: Take thirty gallons of 
cleat rain or river-water, and put it into a vessel that will 
bold a third more; add a hundred weight of Malaga raisins 
picked from the stalks; mix the whole well together, and 
cover it over partly, but not entirely, with a linen cloth, and 
let it stand in a warm place, if the season be not warm. It 
will soon ferment, and must be well stired about twice in 
twenty»four hours, for twelve or fourteen days. By this 
time, if the liquor has lost its sweetness, and if the ferment¬ 
ation has nearly abated, which will be perceived by the 
the raisins lying quietly at the bottom, the liquor must be 
strained off, and the juice ofthe raisins pressed out, first 
by hand and afterwards by press, which may easily be con¬ 
trived, by having two boards, and weights laid on the upper¬ 
most. t All the liquor is then to be put into a good sound 
winecask, well dried and warmed, together with eight 
poqm) of sugar, and a little yeast; except that a little of 
the wine should be reserved in bottles, to be afterwards 
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added during the fermentation, which will take place again. 
During this second fermentation, the cask must be kept 
nearly full, so that the froth or yeast will run out of the 
bung-hole. When the fermentation has ceased, which will 
be at the end of a month, the cask is to be sloped tight and 
kept a year, or more, and then bottled off. 

This wine Will be very good at the end of a year and a 
half; but will improve much by being kept four or five 
years; as it will then be equal to any of the strong cordial 
foreign wines, and by proper substances, to give it color 
and flavor, may be made to resemble them. 

This is the most perfect of artificial wines, hut others 
may be made cheaper; such, for instance, as supplying the 
place of every four pounds of raisins by one pound of sugar, 
so that only a fourth of the quantity of raisins above men* 
tioned may be required; or by adding a proportion of well* 
rectified whiskey to the cask when closed, in which case 
less raisins and less sugar would be requisite. 

Any kind of large raisins will answer as well as Malaga; 
but the thiner the skin, and the sweeter the pulp, the better 
the wine will be. 

To make Birch-wine . After collecting the sap of the 
birch, it is to be made into wine before any fermentation 
takes place; and for this purpose, a pint of honey or a 
pound of sugar is to be added to every gallon of the sap, 
the whole to be well stired up, and then boiled for about an 
hour, with a few cloves and a little lemon-peel; during 
which, the scum is carefully to be taken off. When cool, 
a few spoonsful of new ale or yeast is to be added, to in* 
duce a due degree of fermentation; and after this has ceas¬ 
ed, or nearly so, the liquor is to be bottled and put away in 
a cool place in the cellar, for use; though, no doubt, it be¬ 
comes improved by age. 

When properly made, the liquor, however, becomes so 
strong that it frequently bursts the bottles, unless they are 
placed in spring-water. Stone bottles are said to be the 
best for containing the liquor, as they are stronger than 
glass. 

The black-birch affords the greatest quantity of sap, which 
may be drawn from the tree in plenty, by boring a hole into 
the southerly side, in the manner directed tor extracting 
the sap from the maple. 

See Maple, 

The holes are to be pluged up, when no more sap is to 
be drawn. 

Perhaps a liquor equally good might be made, in some 
similar manner, of the sap of the maple, and of the juice 
of watermelons, especially of those raised in the Southern 
States. 
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To make Pomona^wine. The directions published by Mr. 
Cooper, for making a wine of cider and other ingredients, 
which may properly be called Pomona wine , are as follows: 
Take cider of the best runing of the cheese, and of the 

best quality, and add to it as much honey as will make the 
liquor bear an egg; strain (he liquor through a cloth as 
you pour it into the cask; fill the cask full, with the addi¬ 
tion of two gallons of French brandy to a barrel; set it 
away in a cool place, with the bung-hole open, to ferment; 
as the fermentation proceeds, it will throw out considerable 
froth and filth; keep filling it frequently with more of the 
same kind of liquor, kept for the purpose, until the fer¬ 
mentation has nearly subsided; then put in the bung; but 
not tightly, in order that the liquor may have some further 
vent, and, as soon as the fermentation ceases, close up the 
vessel. The next Spring, rack off the liquor into a new 
clean cask; and, in order to clarify it, Mr. Cooper directs a 
mixture of sweet'milk, the whites of eggs, and dean sand 
to be beat up and wqll stired into the cask. 

See Cider, for the particular directions for this. 

But it is believed, that about a quart of sweet milk to a 
barrel, well stired and mixed with the liquor as it it poured 
in, will answer equally well and perhaps better. This ope¬ 
ration alone will not only clarify liquors, but, by repeating 
U several times, the highest-colored wines may be nearly 
or quite divested of all their color. After the liquor has 
been thus clarified, let it be again drawn off into bottle®, or 
into fresh dean casks, and kept in a cool cellar for use. 
Mr. Coofier says that his liquor, thus prepared, has often 
been taken, by good judges of wine, for the real juice of 
the grape; and has been pronounced by them superior to 
most of the wines in use. Age, however, is essential in 
perfecting this kind of wine, as in all o‘hers. 

Mr. Clark , in his 4 Travels in Russia * makes mention 
of his having drank mead among: the Cossacks of the Don, 
which was sixteen years old; and this liquor, which is little 
else than honey and water, he assures us, was equal to good 
Madeira-wine. Mr. Cooper adds, that the expense of mak¬ 
ing Pomona-wine does not exceed twenty-five or thirty 
cents a gallon. 

Wine of a tolerable quality may be made of the juice of 
elderberries, in a manner similar to that of making cur¬ 
rant-wine. 

See Currants. 

Raspberries and blackberries may also be applied to the 

same use; and less sugar will be found requisite in making 
wines of these than of currants. 

In making artificial wines, French brandy is used to add 
more spirit, and to assist in imparting to them the requisite 
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taste. But, as French brandy is somewhat expensive, it may 
not be amiss here to mention, that a very pleasant spirit} 
resembling that liquor in taste, may be made of the spirit 
distiled from cider, by puting into it a suitable proportion 
of dried peaches, baked brovsn % but not burnt. About half 
9 gallon of these, or perhaps less, will impart to a barrel of 
this distiled spirit a very pleasant taste, smell, and color, 
after the liquor has had time to ripen by age. Whether 
this liquor, thus prepared, will precisely supply the place of 
' French brandy, in making artificial wines, is ngt particularly 
known. Certain it is. however, that when it r&s age it has 
much of the brandy flavor, and is full as pleasant as that 
liquor. Common whiskey, also, when divested of its essen¬ 
tial oil, may in like manner be turned into a pleasant brandy, 
after it has acquired sufficient age. 

WO AD. The leaves of this plant, when reduced to a 
paste, by a proper degree of heat and fermentation, and the 
mass then sufficiently dried, is used by Diers, together with 
indigo, for making the best blue dies. Under Milkweed, 
it will be seen that the leaves of that plant have been suc¬ 
cessfully used as a substitute for woad, and probably may be 
found less difficult and expensive in cultivation. 

By a communication of Mr. Parish , of Greatbritain, who 
is himself a Dier, and a Cultivator of Woad, it seems, bow- 
. ever, that the cultivation of this plant has made fortunes to 
several in that Country, when grown on suitable lands; and 
that it is an excelent preparative for a crop of wheat. 

The soil, he says, which suits it best* is a fertile moist 
loam, and if underlaid^ with clay the better $ that ground 
of this kind, which has long lain in pasture or meadow, is 
much preferable to land constantly tilled with grain, as being 
more clear of weeds i that it is vain to expect a good crop 
of this plant, and of good quality, on poor shallow land; for 
that, if the crop on such land should evei\ be abundant, as 
it may be by manuring; still such lands can never impart to 
the woad its essential quality to make it valuable for dying; 
and more especially if the season be wet and cold. Warm 
showery seasons, neither too dry nor too wet, are the most 
suitable for its growth. 

Mr. Parish says he once had occasion to purchase woad 
that was grown in a very wet season, and found, on using it 
in his vats, that it was impossible to regulate their ferment¬ 
ation ; that, on experiencing this difficulty, he purchased 
woad that was grown in a more genial season, and then he 
succeeded; that he kept the other three or four years, and 
then found it more steady in its fermentation; but that it 
then required double the quantity, and even with this its 
effects were not so beneficial, as when good woad was used* 

55 ' 
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Let the sward he broken in the Fall, and the ground 
ploughed and harrowed again in the Spring. The crop 
should be put in as early as the ground can be properly 
prepared. Where the sward can be completely turned over, 
this may be done as early in the Spring as possible, and the 
crop sowed or planted, as the case may be, on the sward, 
alter it has first had about twenty-four bushels of lime to 
the acre, and this harrowed in. 

The seeds may be sown in the broadcast way, and the 
plan's afterrtfds thined in hoeing, similar to the common 
method of titivating turnips; or they may be drilled in 
rows, or planted in the quincux way; and for this latter 
purpose a board, with pegs set into it diagonally, at the 
distance of twenty inches, or twenty-four, if the soil be very 
strong, is used to make the holes for the seed, and into each 
hole three or four seeds are to be droped, and covered with 
the roller, or the harrow. 

Mr. Pariah says he has been moat successful in this latter 
mode of planting. Land cannot be too rich for the crop; 
and it often fails when cultivated on land not sufficiently 
strong, or moist, or when the hoeing is not well attended to, 
and weeds are suffered to rise. In hoeing, some earth 
should be drawn round the plants. If the season will admit 
of puting the seeds into the ground so early, as to have the 
plants strong before dry weather comes on, there will be 
almost a certainty of a good crop, where the land is of the 
right kind, sufficiently rich, and well cultivated. 

Previous to commiting the seeds to the earth, they should 
be soaked in water, with a mixture of fresh-slaked lime 
and soot, until they begin to vegetate, and break the pods 
in which each seed is enclosed. If the ground be moist, 
the young plants will appear in a few days. 

Mr. Pariah also advises, to strew more fresh-slaked lime 
on the surface of the ground, after planting, or sowing; 
when, if showers invite grubs or snails to eat the young 
plants, this manure will destroy these insects. But perhaps 
this may as well be omited, until it be seen whether the 
young plants become infested with these enemies; and, on 
their first appearance, strew on the lime, as before mention¬ 
ed, and this will soon destroy them. 

He also says, that he once cuhivated this crop for three 
years successively on the same ground; but found this to be 
an error;'for, after the plants came up strong and healthy, 
they were soon observed to decay and wither; and on exam¬ 
ining the roots he found them attacked by the wireworm. 
He, however, destroyed these by applying forty-eight bush^ 
els of fresh-slaked lime to the acre, and harnugpg it in, 
which gave him a good crop, 
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He advises^ therefore, never to cultivate more than two 
crops successively on the same ground, from an opinion that 
the want of a change in this crop, and some others, is the 
cause of their becoming more liable to the depredations of 
insects. Be this as it may, we have no doubt but that a 
proper solution of salt and witter, applied to the roots of the 
plants, would have destroyed the wireworm as effectually as 
the application of the lime* 

See Insects. 

The leaves ot this plant, when grown on good land, and 
in a good season, grow very large and long; when they 
should be gathered, a brownish spot, inclining to a purple 

towards its centre, appears near the ends; while the otner 
parts of the leaves still appear green, but a little tinged 
with yellow. 

The leaves are to be gathered from two to four, and even 
five, times in a season, as Mr. Pariah once experienced; 
and for the next Spring he saved an acre for seed, of which 
he had a good crop. He also picked off the young seedling 
sprouts from what he had thus saved lor seed, and mix¬ 
ed them with his^first gathering of what was newly sowq, 
which he found to answer very well. But at another time, 
when he let these sprouts grow too long, they became too 
hard, and were of little value. 

When a second crop is to be taken from the ground, it 
should be ploughed up in ridges in the Fall, after the last 
gathering of the leaves; but, where wheat is to follow, the 
ploughing for that crop must be sufficiently early for sow- 
iji it in season. 

After describing the common method of preparing woad, 
he proceeds to describe the process he pursues for this 
purpose, which he says is beyond comparison the best, and 

is as follows: 

After gathering the leaves, they are to be put to dry, and 
to be turned so often as to prevent their heating so much 
as to be reduced to a paste. In wet weather, a stove is to 
be used fo^ this purpose. When a quantity is sufficiently 
dried, which in England requires about a week (but less 
time would probably answer here) it is to be thrown into a 
heap, where, if not too dry, it will begin to heat and ferment; 
if too wet, it will rot, but not properly ferment, nor readily 
become in a condition for the Dier. 

If the heap is too dry for fermenting, it is to bejjpoistened 
with lime water, applied by a wateringpot. When the heat 
increases too rapidly, the heap must be turned, and vety 
fine flour-lime strewed between different layers. That 
which requires most lime to preserve a temperate degree 
of fermenAiion, and takes most time in fermenting, is the 
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best, « so that at length it conwt to that heat which is iniis- 
pensabte to the production of good woad.* 

Whtn the leaves begin to be reduced to a paste, the 
surface of the heap must be kept as smooth as possible, 
and free from cracks; as this prevents the escape ot much 
carbonic acid gas, which is fuAlished by the lime, as well 
as by the fermentation; - and it also preserves it from the 
fly, magots, and worms, which often are seen in those parts 
wnerc the heat is not so great, or the lime is not in suffi¬ 
cient qudMitiUo destroy them. It is surprising to observe 
what a defWl of beat they will bear. This attention to 
rendering the surface ot the couch (the heap) even and 
compact, is essentially necessary, and to turning the woad 
as a dung exactly, dtging perpendicularly to the bottom. 
The couching-house (where the heap is made) should have 
an even floor of stone or brick, and the walls should be the 
same, and every part of the couch of woad should be beaten 
with a shovel, and troden, to render it as compact as 
possible.* 

* The Grower of woad should erect a long shed in the 
centre of bis land, facing the south, the ground lying on a 
descent, so as to admit the sun to the back part; and here 
the woad should be put down as gathered, and spread thin 
at one end, keeping Children to turn it towards the other 
end/ and * the couch should be at the other end.* 

Mr. • Parish supposes the degree of heat, «necessary to 
produce that change of smell which is necessary to finish a 
couch of woad properly for the Dier, to be about from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and that it cannot be regularly obtained but by temperance 
and time.* 

• Good woad, such as the richest land produces, will be of 
a blackish green and mouldy; and, when small lumps are 
pulled asunder, the fractures and fibres are brown; and 
these fibres will draw apart like small threads; and the 
more stringy they are, and the darker the external appear* 
ance, and if of a green hue, the better the woad; but poor 
land produces it of a light brownish green. The fibres only 
serve to show that it has not suffered by putrefaction.* 

When the couch or heap of woad 4 has attained its due 
degree of fermentation, it is to be opened, spread, and turn* 
ed, until regularly cooled; and then it is in condition for 
sale: BiA^he immediate use of wood new from the couch 
is not advised by Diers who are experienced; for new wood 
isfcnot 4o regular in its fermentation in the blue-vat/ 

We have thus given the substance of the communica¬ 
tion of Mr. Pariah , partly in his own words, Hgt'partly in 
our own, where we supposed we could be moreroplicit and 
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concise. What has been said will, as we believe, enable any 
one sucessfully to raise this plant, and prepare it for the 
Dier; especially with the aid of a little experience in the 
culture and process of preparation. 

WOLVES. For the method of preventing their killing 
Sheep, see Sheep, < 

Wolves are easily caught in traps, and, as many frontier 
towns are in the habit of offering considerable* premiums 
for every Wolf that may be killed, we wUL^uggest a me¬ 
thod of destroying them, which it is b<J||jyed would be 
successful. 

Build a close board-pen out in the wilderness, where the 
Wolves most frequent, so high that they cannot get over it; 
let it be about twenty feet square; leave a hole in each side 
of it just large enough for a Wolf to thrust his head into; 
put three or four Sheep into the pen and feed them there; 
Take pieces of tainted meat and drag them along on the 
ground, off for miles, in different directions from the pen. 
The Wolves coming across the scents made by these trails 
will follow them to the pen, and when there they will 
stick their heads through the holes to get at the Sheep. 
Let the Sheep be prevented from coming too close to these 
holes. 

All then that is further to be done is to contrive traps, 
which, as they run their heads through the holes, will 
either kill them, hang them, or otherwise hold them fast 
till they can be killed or taken; and the different methods 
of doing this, any Hunter of common ingenuity can easily 
contrive for himself. 

This plan would be equally useful where the Farmer folds 
his Sheep every night, to keep off the Wolves. 

WOODHOUSE. Every Farmer should provide himself 
with this building; and into this let him every Winter store 
away wood sufficient for the ensuing year, so that he may 
have a constant supply of dry fuel. Any kind of wood, even 
that which is much decayed, will hum well when dry; and 
half of any given quantity of dry wood will give more heat 
than the whole where it is wet and green; so that there is a 
considerable saving of wood in having it dry, to say nothing 
of the greater pleasure and convenience it affords. 

A house twenty feet square and ten feet.Jligh will hold 
fifty cords of wood; but if the Farmer will be at the pains 
to have his rooms warmed, and his culinary bpsinpp per¬ 
formed, in the most approved and economical manner, ho 
will Jjbd the one-half of this yearly quantity of wood suffi- 
cicntTfcjr all his purposes; and thus make a saving in this 
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article alone to the amount of « least thirty dollars a year, 
and, where fuel is dear, to perhaps double that amount. 

See Warming or Rooms 

In cubing wood short, alter it is carted home, a saw should 
be used; as this makes a great saving of the wood, and is 
at the same time equally expeditious. 

WOUNDS. Mr. Bartlet directs, where Horses or other 
cattle "receive any large wound, the first step is to sow it 
up, if it be in such part of the body as will admit of this; 
for in some .paA the wound will be drawn open by the 

lying down, or rising, of the animal. Where the wound is 
deep, let the stitches be proportionately deep, so as to bring 
She lower parts of it together. The stitches may be half aa 

inch or more apart. 

If an artery has been opened, let it be secured by pass- 
ing a crooked needle underneath and tying it up. If this 
cannot be done, apply a button of lint or tow, diped in a 
strong solution of blue vitriol, close to the mouth of the 
bleeding vessel, and be careful that it be kept there, by a 
proper compress and bandage, till an eschar is formed. 

The lips of the wound being brought together by the 
needle or bandage, it needs only to be covered with rags 
diped in brandy. Where the blood of the animal is, how¬ 
ever, in a bad state, which* may soon be known by the aspect 
of the wound, and its not healing, the blood should be rec¬ 
tified by internal medicines. The wounded part should be 
kept as free from motion as possible. 

All wounds of the joints, tendons, and membraneous 
pans should be dressed with terebintbine medicines, to 
which may be added honey, and the tincture of myrrh. AU 
greasy applications should be avoided. Fomentations and 
poultices are also of great use here. 


Y. 

YEAST. For the best yeast, see Beer. 

A method of making what may be called a portable or 
durable yeast, is as follows: 

Take a quantity of hops, suitable to the quantity of yeast 
you mtdndfo make, boil them well, and strain off the water 
in which they are boiled; into this water stir a suitable 
quantity, of flour, and considerable salt, and then add jjjrthis 
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a proportionate quantity of good^yeast; let this mass rise 
as much as it will; then stir in fine Indian meal till it is so 
thick as that it can be made'into small cakes of the size 
Of a dollar or larger. When the cakes are thus made, dry 
them in the sun till they are hard, minding to turn them 
frequently to prevent their mouldings and then lay them by 
in a dry place, for future use. 

When you wish to have yeast, take one of these cakes, 
crumble it to pieces, pour warm water on it, and let it 
stand in a warm place, and it will soon rise sufficiently to 
make good yeast. A quantity of these cakes may be thus 
made at once, which will last for six months or more. 

YELLOWS. In Neat-cattle this dise.ase is usually called 
the overflowing of the gall; in Horses, it is called the yeU 
lows or jaundice . 

See Neat cattle. 

When Horses are troubled with this disorder, it is known 
by the yellowness of the eyes and of the inside of the mouth. 
The animal becomes dull and refuses to eat. The fever 
aipcl the yellowness increase together. His urine is voided 
with difficulty, and looks red after it has Iain some time. 
The off-side of the belly is sometimes hard and distended. 
If the disorder be not checked, he becomes frantic. 

In old Horses, when the liver has been long diseased, the 
cure is hardly practicable, and ends fatally with a wasting 
diarrhoea; but, says Mr. Bartlet , when the disease is re¬ 
cent, and the Horse young, there is ho danger, if the fol¬ 
lowing directions are observed: 

First, bleed plentifully and give the laxative clyster, as 
Horses having this disorder are usually costive; and the 
next day give him a purge of an ounce and a half of cream 
of tartar, half an ounce of Castile-soap, and ten drachms of 
succotrine aloes. Repeat this two or three times, giving 
intermediately the following balls and drink: Take Ethiop’s 
mineral, half an ounce; millepedes,, the same quantity; 
Castile-soap, one ounce; make this into a ball, and give 
one every day, and wash it down with a pint of this de¬ 
coction: Take madder-root and turmerick, of each four 
ounces; burdock-root, sliced, half a pound; Monk’s rhu¬ 
barb, four ounces; boil the whole in a gallon of forge-water 
down to three quarts; strain it off and sweeten it with 
honey. 

Balls of Castile-soap and turmerick may also be given for 
this purpose, three or four ounces a day, and in^nost 
cases succeed in effecting a cure. 

By^hese means, the disorder generally abates in a week, 
which lhay be s^en in the alteration of the Horse’s eyes and 
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* month; but the medicines must be continued till the yel¬ 
lowness is removed. Should the disorder prove obstinate, 
you must try more potent medicines* viz . Mercurial physic, 
repeated two or three times, at proper intervals, and then 
the following balls: Take salt of tartar, two ounces; cinna- 
tfcr of antimony, four ounces; live millepedes and filings 
of steel, of each, four ounces; Castile-soap, half a pound; 
make these into balls of the size of ben's eggs, and give 
one of them night and morning with a pint of the above 
drink. On the recovery of the Horse, give him two or 
three mild purges, and if he be full and fat put in a 
rowel. 
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[The following articles were not received in time to be inserted in 

their proper places in this Work; they are therefore added as 

an Appendix.] 

APPLES. Mr. Preston , of Pennsylvania, says that apples, kept 
over Winter, are most inclined to rot during the time that apple- 
tree&are in blossom. He directs that, when the frost is over, they 
should be spread on a floor for some time, and that those inclining 
td rot should then be taken out. After this, he says, they will 
shrivel somewhat; but that those, of a good kind to keep, may 
be kept sound till the next crop of apples ripens. 

BREAD. Dr. Darwin asserts, that the starch which may be ex¬ 
tracted from any given number of pounds of raw potatoes, added to 
*s many pounds of this root when boiled, will make bread equal to 
that made from the best wheat flour; The boiled potatoes are to be 
mashed fine, with the starch, in its wet state, added to them, and 
then to be made in the manner of wheaten bread. An equal num¬ 
ber of pounds of wheat flour, and of boiled potatoes, well mashed, 
will also make good bread. Or, instead of potatoes, boiled turnips, 
well mashed, and the juice mostly squeezed out, will answer very 
well; but in such case the bread is to be kept about twenty-four 
hours, before eating, by which time it will lose the taste and smell 
of the turnips. They are to be peeled before boiling; and the po¬ 
tatoes to be skined before they are used. 

•Take twelve ounces of rice, boil it till quite soft, strain off the 
liquor (which makes the best of starch) add the rice td four pounds 
of wheat flour, and the whole, when made into bread in the usual 
way, will weigh seven pounds; so that this addition of boiled rice 
gives upwards of a pound more of bread, than if four pounds twelve 
ounces of flour had been used for the purpose; the bread made 
with the addition of the rice is equally good as that made entirely of 
flour, and will keep moist considerably longer. It, however, requires 
a little longer time in the process of rising. 

There is also a still greater addition to be made to the weight and 
quantity of wheaten bread, by boiling the bran, which i9 separated 
from the flour in bolting, and kneading up the whole boiled mass 
with the flour. The bran should be boiled about twenty minutes, 
by which operation its weight and its nutrimental qualities are 
greatly increased ; and when cooled to lukewarmness it may be add¬ 
ed to the flour to be made into bread. Or the water in which the 
bran is boiled may b expressed out and added to the flour; and this 
of itself will make a very considerable addition to the weight and 
quantity of the bread. 
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Stale bread It more wholesome than that which is newly baked, as 
the latter contains a large proportion of indigestible paste; which 
may, however, be rendered less hurtful, by toasting. 

To make bread with salt. Take at much of this article as is ne¬ 
cessary for the quantity of bread to be made; dissolve the salt in a 
quantity of warm water sufficient to mix the flour intended to be 
baked; mix some flour in this water, and set it in a pot near the fire; 
but not so near as to burn the flour: A yellow water will soon rise 
on the top, which is to be taken off*, and the rising will begin; then 
mix the contents of the pot with tl^ flour, acid more warm water, if 
necessary, and in less than an hour the mass will be ready for baking; 
and when buked will be found as well raised and tasted as bread 
raised with yeast. From three to four hours arq requisite-in this 
process, from the time of first preparing the salt and water. 

BCRNF/T-GRASS. Mr, Deane , in speaking of #iis grass, says, 

« I have had a bed of this grass for two years past on a hungry sand. 

It has grown luxuriantly, the stems rising to the height of three feet; 
and the seeds ripened the year it was sown, though it was not sown 
till the end of May. The second year the seeds ripened, I'think, itt 
June. The severity of our Winter-frost neither killed any of it, nop 
so much &9 altered the verdure of the stems or leaves. Some*of it 
was cut up and given to cattle, as soon as the snow was off, which w 
they ate very greedily. 

« 1 think this plant bids fair to be a profitable grass in this Country, 
where frost occasions the confining our stocks to dry fodder for six 
or seven months. For, on a pasture of this grass. Cattle, Horses, and 
Sheep may feed till the'ground is covered with snow; and again in 
the Spring, as soon as thfe ground is bare. It is also excelent for soil¬ 
ing, or to give green to cattle in racks; and when it is made into hay, 
the leaves are not apt to crumble, or any part of the hay to be wasted. 

«They who Wish to propagate this grass may be assured, that there 
is not the least difficulty in doing it; for it is not only a most hardy 
plant, but I have not found it to be at all liable to be hurt by any 
Kind of insects. The English Farmers recommend keeping it clear 
of weeds during the first Summer, or till it is so large as to cover the 
ground. This may be done partly by harrowing; for, as it is a strong 
tap-rooted plant, the teeth of the harrow will not injure the roots.* 

CABBAGE. Mr. Peters , of Pennsylvania, plants his cabbages in 
September, When he intends them for an early supply for the next 
year; and in this way he brings them earlier forward, than those 
raised in hotbeds. He drills in the seed, on ridges raised for the 
purpose, and lets the plants stand exposed to the Winter. Sogne of 
these are killed by the frost; but as they stand pretty thickly, as they 
are left in the Fall, a sufficiency of them survive the Winter, to be 
thined out the next Spring for growing at proper distances. 

CAMEL. There are four different species of this animal, the 
Bactrian Camel, the Dromedary , the Lama , and the Camcleofiard . 

The three former, having long been domesticated, are eminently 
serviceable for carrying burdens, and for traveling with great speed. 

The latter has never been subjected to the dominion of Man. 

The Bactrian is the largest, and caii conveniently carry about half 
a ton at a time, with which he will easily travel thirty miles in a day. 

The Chinese have a variety of this species, which they call Fong* 

Myo Fa, or Camels with feet of the wind ; one of which will carry 
its Eider one hundred and fifty miles a day. The common kind of* 

. • 
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this species may be rode one hundred miles in that time. It has two 
large protuberances on its back. 

The Dromedary is smaller, has but one, and carries about six 
hundred weight. 

The Lama is much smaller than either of these, and carries a 
burden proportionately less. 

The specie9 first mentioned is considered the most serviceable. 
For the most prominent uses, for which the two former are filed by 
N&tur$, viz. for carrying burdens, and for expeditious traveling, they 
are by far the most valuable animals on earth. Without them, much 

of Asia and Africa could scarcely be inhabited by Man. They are 
extremely docile, lying or stooping down to receive, or to be reliev¬ 
ed from, their load; they want neither whip nor spur to urge them 

forward; and even when tired, music, or a song, will give them fresh 
animation*, their feat are adapted either for soft sandy or rough rocky 
ways. They endure hunger and thirst to a surprising degree, and 
can subsist at all times on the coarsest fare. Their flesh is well tasted 
and nourishing; the females of each sort afford considerable supplies 
of milk. Their hair is very valuable for manufacturing into cloths; 
and the oil afforded from the bunches on their backs is highly 
esteemed for several medical uses. 

The Camel is a native of the torrid zone; but a9 they are noiy used 
by the Tartars, who inhabit the Country round lake Baikal, which is 
several hundred miles north of China, it would seem that they may 
become habituated to almost any climate. 

As twelve of the Bactnan Camels would be sufficient for trans¬ 
porting six tons, and as these twelve could all be attended by one 
Driver; as they may be kept at less than half the expense requisite 
for keeping the number of Horses necessary for transporting the. 
same weight; and as the transportation on Camels requires no essen¬ 
tial expense in the construction or repair of roads, and none what¬ 
ever fur carriages; it would seem, from all these considerations, that 
land-carriage might be perfoimed, by the use of these animals, for 
about one-fourth of the expense that is usually incured: And, if so, 
it only remains to be asked. Why has the use of Camels, for this 
purpose, been so long neglected, both in Europe and in this Coun¬ 
try f Even if only one-half of the expense of land-transportation 
could thus be saved, it would prove a great source of wealth to the 
farming interest of this Country, where many articles of produce will 
not' bear the expense of carriage to market. 

CAPER ( Cafifiris.) There are seven species of this plant; but 
the common caper ( Sfiinosa) is mostly cultivated ih the more 
southerly parts of Europe. It is propagated from the seeds, and the 
buds are pickled with vinegar, &c. They excite the appetite, assist 
digestion, and are useful as detergents and aperients, in obstructions 
of the liver. 

Mr. Jefferson , in a letter to the Committee of Correspondence of 
the Agricultural Society of* South-carolma, dated Paris, July, 1787, 
recommends the introduction of the caper into the Southern States. 
He observes, *The caper, though a tender plant, is certain in its 
produce; because a mound of earth of the size of a cucumber-hill, 
thrown over the plant in the Autumn, protects it effectually against the 
cold of the Winter. When the danger of frost is over in the Spring, 
they are to be uncovered, and the culture begun. There are a 
great deal in the neighborhood of Toulon. The plants are set about 
eight feet apart, and yield, one year with another, about two pounds 
•f caper* each, worth, on the spot, about six pence sterling the 
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pound. They require little culture, and this may be performed either 
with the plough or hoe. The principal work is the gathering of the 
fruit, as it forms. Every plant must be picked every other day, from 
the last of June until the middle of October. But this is the work 
of Women and Children. This plant does well in any kind of soil, 
which is dry, or even in walls, where there is no soil; and they last 
the life of a Man. Touk be the proper port to apply for 

them.’ 

Dr. Mcaae says, «The seeds must be brought over in their cap¬ 
sules, as they will keep much better than without them ? but these 
should be secured from insects, by wraping them in tobacco-leaves 
which are well dried. Without this precaution, the seeds will be 
destroyed before they arrive.* 

CARROT. The orange-colored carrot it the best for cultivation. 
Mr. Cooper, of Newjersey, raised eight hundred bushels of these to 
an acre. The crop may be mowed twice during its growth; the 
mowings will somewhat assist the growth of the roots; and the tops 
thus taken off are much relished by cattle. 

It is contended by some, that the beds for the drills of carrots 
should be underlaid with manure, in the manner of turnips. 

Set Tramps. 

INSECTS. The grub is propagated by the beetle, or black-bug, 
which, during Summer, is constantly to be seen rolling little balls 
composed of cow or horse-dung. These balls are deposited in holes 
in the ground, and contain the materials for a numerous progeny of 
gurbs, which are brought forth the next Spring, and, in due season, 
are metamorphosed into beetles. 

A Writer, in a Paper published at Raleigh, North-Carolina, says, 
that he has never found any thing so effectual for preventing the 
ravages of grubs in Indian corn, as Fall-ploughing; a practice which 
be particularly recommends, as being of singular use for this pur. 
pose, as well as for its excelent effect on the growth of the crop 
which is to follow. 

[The Agricultural Society of Albany county, Newyork, having offer¬ 
ed forty dollars for the best Essay on a Rotation of Crops, and on 
Manures, and their most profitable application, the premium was 
awarded to the Author of this Work. It was not confined to 
Residents of the county, but was offered for the best Essay on' 
these subjects. The Author ha9 forwarded it for insertion in 
the Appendix to this Work, from a belief that the Rotation of 
Crops, therein proposed, is the best that can be devised; and also 
that, on the subject of the most profitable application of manures, 
he has, in this Essay, been more explicit than in the article Mx- 
M’uts, in the body of this Work,] 

ROTATION OF CROPS, &c. Some soils are peculiarly adapted 
for the growth of particular plants, and in such case many successive 
yearly growths of them may be raised, without manure, and without 
material diminution of product. We have known an instance of four¬ 
teen good crops of wheat raised successively on the same ground ; 
another, of eighteen crops of oats; others, of at least ten of barley, 
and nearly twenty of rye: But these were peculiar soils; and al¬ 
though this sameness of culture was found successful, no inference 
is therefore to be drawn that it was the most profitable, or that such 
soils would not eventually tire of their favorite crops, and then bo 
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* found exhausted and unfit for others. Generally speaking, we conceive 
that one of the most important points in husbandry is a judicious ro¬ 
tation of such crops as are most profitable for culture, and at the 
same time best adapted for the particular soils which are .to be culti¬ 
vated. Lands seern naturally to require a change of growths. Where 
the oak has disappeared, after it had lifted its head to the Springs of 
ages, another oak will not naturally rise, but some other tree. Ip. 
stances have been known of lands covered solely with trees of deci- 
' duous growth, where the knots of the pitch-pine were still to be 
found; a proof that pine was once a tenant of the soil.. In the South¬ 
ern States, where lands have been exhausted with injudicious crop, 
ing, and then thrown out to common, they soon become covered with 
growths of trees different from those they originally bore. 

Some plants are so unfit for long continuance in any particular 
place that they are endowed with migratory powers, either by their 
winged seeds, which are wafted abroad by the winds; by their roots, 
by which they change their places of growth beneath the surface; or 
by their vines, by which they travel above ground, and thus locate 
themselves in different situations. Of the first description are the 
varieties of the thistle, the milkweed, and the fireweed; of the 
second, the potatoe and some other bulbous-rooted plants; of the 
third, the strawberry, the blackberry, the different species of the 
% gourd-tribe. The stalks of erect plants fall when they ripen, and 

thus the seed reaches the ground at a distance from the roots which 
produced them. There seems, indeed, to be generally a disposition 
In the earth to require changes in the plants it nourishes, in order 
that it may impart the food that is best adapted for each; and Provi¬ 
dence, in his infinite wisdom, has endowed these, while growing in a 
state of Nature, with such properties as are tfest calculated to effect 
the changes. Let the Cultivator, therefore, study Nature, and follow 
her dictates, if he wishes either success or applause in his em¬ 
ployment. 

In regard to changes o t crops, a general rule has been recommend¬ 
ed of alternate growths of leguminous and culmiferous kinds, and of 
green-crops and grain-crops; but perhaps it would be quite as philo¬ 
sophical to insist upon alternate growths of fibrous, and taprooted 
* . plants; the former deriving their food from the surface of the earth, 

the latter from greater depths. But the value of crops, and the ex¬ 
pense of raising each, should be duly estimated, in making selections 
for rotations. Let us say, for instance, that the average crops of 
wheat, barley, and Indian corn, at fhe greatest extent, may average 
fifty dollars in value to the acre, after the grain is ready for market; 
crops of rye, oats, and peas, not more than two-thirds of this amount; 
buckwheat, considerably less. From lands suitable for ruta-baga, of 
mangle-wurtzel, it would seem that from five to six hundred, bushels 
to the acre may be expected, with good culture; which, at eighteen 
cents per bushel, a price certainly not beyond the proportionate valufc 
we have just given to the grain-crops, will average about one hun¬ 
dred dollars as the value of an acre. The entire expense of either of 
these crops of roots, when ready for use, is not essentially greater 
than the expense ineftred in producing grain-crops; of course, it 
must be evident that these afford from thirty to fifty dollars an acre 
less of clear profit than a crop of either of the roots just mentioned. 
‘With a proper application of the requisite quantity of manure to 
ruta-baga, it may be successfully grown on almost any dry soil, when 
well and deeply mellowed, from the sandy to the deep riq^loams. 
Soils of the latter description are best adapted for mangle-wui^zel. 
Either of these roots, when steamboiled, an4 especially 4 with jfie ad- 
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dittos of some m will answer all the purposes for which grain is 
used for feeding cattle of all sorts, from the Horse down to the Hog. 
Even stage-horses, which, from the severity of their labor, require 
the most nourishing food, have been kept in England on hay and 
■teamboiled ruta baga. 

Mr. Cobbett says, • a Hog of a good sort may be sufficiently feted 
with this root, when steamboiled/ Allowing, what we believe can 
hardly be admited, that a bushel of oats contains as much nutriment 
as three of this root; still it is evident that the usual product of one 
acre of it will go as far in keeping Horses as four of oats. Neither 
of these root-crops requires any.considerable expenditure in seed; 
and on this account, if on no other, they are preferable to crops of 
the potatoe and of the Jerusalem artichoke, which in the article of 
aeed are perhaps the most expensive of any whatever. We, however, 
consider crops even of these roots more profitable than those of 
grain, and particularly the potatoe, when judiciously cultivated in 
climates most suitable for its growth. For the various uses of this 
root, for culinary purposes, it stands indeed without a rival. In point 
of profit, we would also give to the carrot, the parsnip, and the onion, 
a preference to crops of grain; but the soils welt adapted for them 
are more limited, and their culture is more expensive; and although 
they should form a part of the products of the farm, we cannot re¬ 
commend them as being in all instances proper for a judicious rota¬ 
tion of crops. The common turnip, and the cabbage, are also enti¬ 
tled to attention. The pumpkin is as nutricious as the same weight 
of any root or vegetable whatever, and its culture as cheap; but 
whether its product, in weight* can be made to compete with that 
of roots, is a matter of which we are not ‘informed. If fifteen tons 
to the acre could he dbually obtained of this species of gourd, we 
should be induced to pronounee the crop, in point of profit and u9e, 
unrivaled as a preparative for a crop of Winter-grain. The crop 
would be found among those which are least expensive in seed, in 
culture, and in gathering; none would occasion less exhaustion of 
soil, nor require less for manure, as a little gypsum to the hills, or 
drills, will be found to have a powerful effect on its growth; but of 
its more complete cultivation we shall presently speak. 

In Pennsylvania, and farther to the south, & successful mode of 
culture has been put in practice of growing Indian corn and potatoes 
in alternate rows or drills; and in this Way about a sixth more of pro¬ 
duct, in the aggregate, is obtained from the ground, than if these two 
sorts of crops were cultivated separately. Such is found, to be the 
fact; and the reason for it seems to be, that each crop has, in this 
way, more space given for the extension of its roots in search of its 
favorite food, and each has the like room above ground for deriving 
from the air the nutriment that is most suitable. Corn, in particular, 
it is well known, is liable to much injury, if planted too closely. 
There is, indeed, a variety of cases where this mingling of growths 
is found very advantageous, and whenever we shall venture to re¬ 
commend the practice, it will be founded on a conviction of its utili¬ 
ty. There are also some instances, even in this northern latitude, in 
which two crops may be had in a season fromfche same ground, and 
any case where it may be advisable shall be duly noted. 

It should farther be observed, that in suggesting what may be 
deemed the most suitable changes of,crop^» no reference will he had 
to the, actual state of farming among us, but merely what the state of 
farming ought to be; and in pursuance of this course we* shall, in a 
great measure, discard the idea, too long prevalent in this Country, 
that wg should make the most of our labor, not the most of our land: 
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We shall, on the contrary, Insist that, generally speaking, making the 
most of our lands, under a proper course of husbandry, is the right 
way to realize the most from our labor. We shall therefore begio 
with the most usual soil of this Country, the dry, arable lands, which 
are usually suited for a variety of crops. Of the stiff clays, the hard 
gravels, and light sands, soils which abound but little here, we shall 
speak in particular. In ploughing, we shall advise that the usual 
depth be about six inches, or about a third deeper than our Farmer* 
commonly plough; but that the depth should sometimes be greater 
than this, and sometimes less. JVe shall also insist on the ploughing 
being done in the most perfect manner, and not in the slight way too 
often practised; and we shall farther premise, that the plan of cul¬ 
ture we recommend is necessarily connected with the business of 
the dairy, to greater or less extent; and with that of the Grazier, in 
feeding and fating cattle of every description. Such we conceive to 
be the only true and profitable course to conduct farming*in this 
Country; but deviations from this may in some cases be found equal¬ 
ly profitable. In general, however, we advise to this course of farm¬ 
ing; for in this way the greatest quantity of manure is afforded; and 
for most lands manure is essential for obtaining the greatest crops, 
and of course for realizing the greatest profits. 

We shall begin with the ground in wheat or rye-stubble, as at the 
tnd of our course we propose to leave it. Let the stubble-ground be 
well turned over in the Fall, to the depth of, say, six inches. It 
should not be turned under until a sward of white-clover has covered 
the ground, which is to be produced by giving it a top-dressing of 
gypsum in the Spring. Under the subject of manures, the reasons 
for this will be explained, when treating ef gypsum. In the Spring, 
give thfc ground one or two ploughings more, as the nature of the 
soil may require, and o^the same depth, and let the last ploughing 
be just before the proper time for planting Indian corn; for this crop, 
with an intermixture of other plants, is what we propose to begin 
with. Say, for instance, that the intermixture shall consist of the 
potatoe, of the pumpkin, and of the common turnip, a third part 
of each. We propose planting these crops in drills, in preference 
to hills, from a well-founded conviction that in the former method 
considerably more may be obtained from the' ground. Let furrows 
be run, at a good depth* for the drills, at the distance of about every 
three and a half feet. In these furrows lay of the shortest and best 
of the fresh barn-dung, at the rate of about twenty wagon-loads to 
the acre. For the drills intended for potatoes the longer sort of 
barn-dung is as good as any other. If the different sorts of barn-dung 
can be applied to the soils most suitable for each, as is mentioned in 
speaking of manures, this should always be attended to; that is, 
sheep and horse-dung for the moister parts of the land, and cow* 
dung for the drier. 

As fast as the dung is laid, it should be well covered, by a furrow, 
moderately deep, thrown over it from each side; but, where pota¬ 
toes are to form the alternate drills, let the seed for these be laid 
on the dung, previous to covering; and, for this purpose, let the po¬ 
tatoes be cut in halves, lengthways, so as to give each about an equal 
number of eyes, and then wet them and roll them in gypsum before 
laying them down, which should be at the distance of about fifteen 
inches. The potatoe-drills being' fhus covered, by the furrow* 
thrown from each side, the satne process serves to cover the dung in 
the other furrows, and thus the beds are formed for planting the 
other crops in the drill-method, Indian corn may be drilled in at 
one operation by a drill- ma chine for the purpose» the same may be 
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observed of the turnip-crop, md probably of the pumpkin; btit, 
though attended with more labor, it may usually be expected that 
they will be drilled .in by manual operation. We should advise that 
the seed in the turnip-drills be liberally strewn, in order that if part 
of the plants be destroyed by the flies, enough may still be left* 
The corn and pumpkin-seed tnay be droped at the distance of six 
inches, and thined at the first hoeing, so as to hare the growing 
planti of the former about a foot apart, and the latter about eighteen 
inches. If any vacant places should happen in any of these drills, 
such vacancies may readily be supplied by transplanting sets, taken 
from parts where more plants are standing than are necessary* Any 
young plants may be transplanted after they have attained a suitable 
size, which is usually in from two to four weeks growth* The vacan¬ 
cies may be quickly filled by transplanting, and it is a matter well 
worthy of attention. 

The practice, lately introduced, of laying barn-dung at a good 
depth, and then 1 cove* ing it with mould to the depth of about three 
or four inches, and planting the seeds over the mauure thus covered, 
seems to answer the best purpose for every drilled-crop, except po¬ 
tatoes; and we would therefore reoommend this method of using 
barn-dung in preference to every other, as far as H may be wanted 
for drilled-crops. In this way this manure may be profitably applied 
while fresh; but in many instances we consider it more efficacious 
when applied after the process of roting or fermentation has com¬ 
menced. Such is the theory of Sir Humphrey Davy , and we have 
full confidence in its correctness. When thus buried in the eai$b, 
the growing plants, placed above the manure, have the utmost means 
of absorbing all its gaseous and soluble parts, while the process of its 
Recomposition is going on. 

In preparing seeds, we would, as a geneipl rule, advise to their 
being soaked about twelve hours in a strong solution of saltpetre, or 
of common salt, and then rolled in gypsum before being commited 
to the earth. The effect of this mode of preparing the seed seems 
to be, that the young plants start with more vigor, and grow larger, 
than they do* where this treatment of the seed is neglected; and the 
solution of saltpetre has the farther effect of bringing plants to ma¬ 
turity from one to two weeks sooner thafi they otherwise would 
ripen. 

In selecting seed for the corn-crop, take such stalks as bear two 
ears, and select the best ear from each of such stalks, the grains on 
each end to be rejected. In all cases where it is practicable, the 
seeds should be taken from the largest and most perfect plants, or 
roots, as the case may be.' By attending to this mode of selecting 
seed, the product of the corn-crop in particular will soon be found 
greatly augmented; a discovery, the honor of which is due to Mr. 
Cooper , of Newjeisey. It is said that sprinkling a little gypsum on 
the silk of the ears of com, will make them fill to the ends. Niping 
off the blossoms of the potatoe-crap, as fa9t as they appear, is found, 
by accurate experiment, to increase the growth of the roots about 
one-sixth part. Salt and gypsum have each a powerful effect on 
their growth, though by applying too much of the latter it may cause 
them to run too much to vines. To the corn and pumpkin-crop 
apply some of this latter manure, after the plants are up. What 
effect it has on turnips, we havd rfever understood. 

In ploughing between the drills, let it be to a good depth, first 
turning the furrows from the plants, runing about 4 inches from 
them, and then turning the furrows back, when the hoeing and 
hand-weeding are to follow. The second ploughing should be similar 
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to the first, but farther from the plants; and in general, we believe, 
it will be found advantageous to plough and hoe the crops the third 
time. We have seen it highly recommended to plough among Indi¬ 
an corn, as late as in August. Frequent deep ploughing is certainly 
the best mean of keeping the ground moist, and should never be 
omifed in case of drought. Ground that has become quite dry will 
be found moist after a thorough deep ploughing. At all events, the 
ground should be so cultivated as to prevent any weeds from going 
to seed in the Fall; for if this be suffered the ground will remain 
constantly stocked with the seeds of weeds. 

We advise to the cultivation of the common turnip, the potatoe, 
and the pumpkin, in the manner we have mentioned, for the pur¬ 
pose of affording the early supply of food for feeding and fating cat¬ 
tle in the Fall and the forepart of Winter, before the ruta-baga-crop 
should be used, of which we shall presently speak. We also advise 
to this variety of crops, in order that the cattle may have a greater 
varietyof food; a matter of considerable importance in feeding and 
fating cattle. For this purpose, also, the culture of the cabbage is 
worthy of attention. Horses, and alt sorts of cattle, faten well on 
pumpkins; but for Swine they should be steamboiled, and the seeds 
taken out, as these prove injurious to those animals, by causing too 
great a secretion of urine. The seeds afford an oil equal to that of 
the olive, and are well worth preserving for this purpose. 

As soon as the ears of the corn-crop have somewhat hardened, the 
crop may be cut up and set in shocks, with the tops tied closely to¬ 
gether to keep out the rain, in which way the grain will harden as 
well as in any other, and a great addition of fodder may thus be 
acquired. 

During the next season, we propose to take two crops from the 
ground, to wit, a crop of ruta-baga, preceded by such Spring-crop 
as ripens sufficiently early to be harvested in time for preparing the 
ground for a full growth of this root. In the meridian of Newybrk, 
Mr. Cobbett says that from the 26th of July until some of the first 
days in August, is the proper time to transplant this crop, the plants 
for the purpose being previously grown. The method of cultivating 
the crop by transplanting, he insists, is the preferable way; and 
from our own experience we are fully disposed to agree with him. 
Advancing to the northward, from Newyork, the seasons are shorter, 
and of course the crop Should be transplanted earlier, while at the 
same time the Spring-crops are later in ripening. At Newyork, bar¬ 
ley could be taken from the ground in time sufficient to prepare for 
ruta-baga: Farther to the north, this could not be the case. In the 
more northerly parts of this State, it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find any crop, now raised in this Country, with the exceptio^of flax, 
that would be sufficiently early. The fact is, we want a particular 
crop for this purpose; and that would seem to be the new sort of 
Spring-wheat lately introduced into France, which is there called Ic 
bit r de mai , in English, the wheat of May. It is said to be a very 
productive species of wheat, affording a grain from which flour is 
made of about a medium whiteness between that of rye and wheat, 
and in that Country it is ‘fit to harvest in the latter end of May. In 
this State, it would probably ripen no where later than the first of 
July, which would be in time sufficient for the crop of ruta-baga. 

Until we can procure this wheat, we can only recommend that the 
preceding crop be such only as will ripen sufficiently early, and, 
where none can be had for the purpose, to be content with raising 
the crop of ruta-baga only in the course of the season. Where pre¬ 
vious Spring-crops can, however, be obtained, let them be taken 
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from the ground as quick &« possible, and the ground deeply turned 
over, and mellowed by three deep ploughings, then furrowed at the 
distance of about thirty inches, the manure laid in, and covered by 
liirrows thrown over it from each side, and the plants of ruta-baga 
immediately set on the ridges, by transplanting, at the distance of 
about a foot from each other. From our own experience, we are 
fully convinced that the plan of transplanting is, in the end, much 
the cheapest, and most advisable. We would, however, recommend 
not to transplant before the appearance of a heavy shower, but at any 
time afterwards; that the plants be of good size, say, of five or six 
weeks growth, and that, in seting, special care be taken to have the 
lower parts of the roots well enclosed with earth. For further par¬ 
ticulars, in regard to the culture of this crop, the time and manner 
of using it, and of saving it, we refer the Reader to Mr. Cobbctt 
book on the subject, from a conviction that it is the best essay that 
has ever been published on the culture and use of this valuable 
plant. 

It will be seen, however, that we differ from Mr. Cobbett in the 
distances in which the plants are to be set, and in the manner of 
forming the ridges. He forms h.s by four gathering-furrows, by 
which the ridges are each about four feet in breadth. We propose 
to form them by two gathering furrows, and at the distance of thirty 
inches. In England, the plan we recommend is generally pursued, 
and the ridges are usually but twenty seven inches lyide. 

In the Spring of the third year, we propose to sow the ground 
with barley, after two or three ploughings; seed, two and a half 
bushels to the acre. At the same time, also, give the ground at least 
twelve pounds of red clover-seed to the acre, which may be carefuly 
mixed with the barley, and sown together. Harrow the ground be¬ 
fore sowing, and harrow in the seed, after it has been prepared in 
the manner before directed; then, if the Farmer ts in possession of 
the roller, let this be passed over the ground, particularly if it be 
somewhat dry; for, in such case, barley, being covered with a husk, 
requires a close envelope ment with earth, in order that the progress 
of its germination be not either partially or wholly retarded. Next 
Spring, give the ground a top-dressing of gypsum, of from one to 
two bushels to the acre, as circumstances may seem to require. Two 
clover-crops are to be expected this season. The next, either one 
or two may be taken, according to the climate, but usually one only* 
in more northerly regions; and in this case let the second growth be 
laid prostrate, b\ the roller passing over it in the same direction in 
which the plough is to follow, in order that the growth may be care¬ 
fully turned under, which will form an excelent lay for Winter wheat, 
or for rye, if the climate is not adapted to the growth of the former 
crop. 

In suitable climates, wheat will succeed on a good clover-lay, even 
on light sandy lands. It is believed, however, that the species of 
wheat which is considerably cultivated in Pennsylvania, called spelt 
(triticurn nfielta) may he successfully cultivated in any part of the 

Northern States where wheat of the common sorts does not flourish. 
When the sward has been thus turned under, let the surface be level¬ 
ed by runing the harrow lightly over it, in the same direction the 
plough runs, and then cover the seed with the harrow, run in a simi¬ 
lar direction. Let the seed-wheat be prepared in the manner before 
described, and let it be free from any mixture of rye, or the seeds 
of cockle or other weeds. Next Spring, give the ground another top¬ 
dressing of gypsum, in order that a growth of white clover may rise 
after harvest, as this will aflord considerable Fall-feed, and a fresh 
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sward to be turned under in the latter part of the Fall, the effect of 
which will be explained when speaking of manure*, &c. 

Thus our rotation requires six seasons tor its completion, and is 
composed of six or more uifferent and successive crops. In exhibit- 
ing our plan, we intend it merely ag an outline of what we deem at 
least one of the best and most profitable systems of culture that can 
be pursued in good arable lands, where all obstructions to the most 
complete culture have been removed. Other courses may probably 
be devised which may be as good; but we feel confident there can 
be none better. We consider this rotation as comprehending a suf¬ 
ficient variety of crops for every purpose of affording the land rest 
by changes; and although a course of rotation might be made to in-, 
elude a greater variety of crops, still the profits of them, in the ag¬ 
gregate, would probably be less than in the plan we propose. We 
insist much on the culture of root-crops for the greatest possible 
profits. In gome instances, for the growths of roots and vines we 
propose, as well as of die grain-crojis, others might be substituted* 
and sometimes, tor the sake of further variety of growths, particularly 
of roots, it might be adv isable; all this must, however, depend on the 
soil, aod on other circumstances. If the soil be rich and deep, per¬ 
haps the inangel-wurtzel should have a preference to the common 
turnip, and the pumpkin, in the first years crop, and perhaps in such 
soil the cabbage-culture should sometimes come in for a share. 

We should hardly advise that crops of carrots or of parsnips should 
ever enter the list of a general rotation of crops, as they require pe-> 
culiar soils, and uncommon preparation. They are very valuable 
crops for particular purposes; but their uses, for feeding and fating 
cattle, seem to be in a great measure superseded by the less expens¬ 
ive culture of the crops before mentioned. There are, however, 
some mellow fertile soils, of sandy texture, where these roots, par¬ 
ticularly carrots, may be cultivated with great advantage. A very 
serious objection to the culture of parsnips is, that, in the soils most 
suitable lor them, they extend so deeply that their extraction from 
the earth is a matter of no small difficulty.* 

In recommending the alternate culture of the pumpkin with the 
corn-crop, we have been influenced by two considerations; firstly, 
from' an account we have lately seen of a trial made of the culture of 
the large sort of pumpkin by itself, in which at the rate of twenty- 
five tons to the acre were raised; and, secondly, we are of opinion 
that in cultivating the crop, in the way we propose, nearly as great 
a product may be obtained as if the ground were planted entirely 
with this crop. Growing in drills by itself it will not impede the 
growth of the corn; nor do we conceive that this crop will be injured 
by the extension of the pumpkin-vines over the ground ; whereas, if 
the two crops were planted together in the same hills, or drills, as is 
commonly practised, the growth of the one must, in a great measure, 
serve to rob the other of ita due share of nutriment. The large sort 
of pumpkin, to which we have reference, has been raised of the 
weight of upwards of one hundred and fifty pounds; but it is proba¬ 
bly less nutritious, because less sweet, than pumpkins of the common 
sorts. Another large sort, which we have seen exhibited in this 
county, of more than four feet in length, is probably entitled to a 
preference for culture, as it appears to be as sweet as pumpkins of 
the smaller kinds. 

In selecting seed for the pumpkin-crop, take such plants as bear 
the greatest weight of pumpkin% and from the largest of these let 
the seed be preserved. 
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We hare next to speak of tie rotations proper for clayey lands* or 
those which have more or 1cm alumin in their composition. Lands 
of this description are various, as well in regaad to their natural fer¬ 
tility, as to their being more or less inclined to a superabundance of 
moisture. Some are naturally too wet for cultivating even grain- 
crops with success; and should therefore be kept for mowing and 
grazing-lands. Some again may be merely too wet for crops of Win¬ 
ter-grain, and in such case Spring crops should be substituted; while 
at the same time the lands should be more applied to the business of 
the dairy, and of the Grazier. In the mean time, let the Possessor 
of lands which are naturally too wet, proceed to laying at least a part 
of them dry, by hollow drains; and then by making his barn-dung 
principally into heaps of compost, in which lime and sand shall be 
considerably used as additional ingredients, apd applying such com¬ 
post-manure to the drilled crops before mentioned, and in the man¬ 
ner before directed, he will find no difficulty whatever in pursuing 
the course of crops we have recommended, nor of raising them of 
luxuriant growth. Where clayey lands are naturally dry enough for 
Winter-crop* we advise to a similar course of crops, with the manure 
prepared and used in a sivniia** manner. In all stiff soils, however* 
an important point in husbandry is to keep the ground, while under 
a course of crops, in a mellow crumbly state; and for this purpose 
nothing is more conducive, than frequent deep ploughing* and rais¬ 
ing the ground into high narrow ridges, as well to lie in that state 
during Winter, as for the culture of all the drilled crops in particular. 
The ridges are to be formed by four gathering-furrows; and in cleav¬ 
ing the ridges down new ones are formed, with the middle or highest 
part of each where the last furrows were of the former ridges. When, 
therefore, the manure is to be used for tbe drilled crop, it is to tie 
hud in the furrows, between the ridges, and then covered over with 
two gathering-furrows run on each side, and thus the beds or ridges 
for the crop are prepared. 

If, however, it should still be found that some clays, even with 
this management for the purpose bf ameliorating them, should still 
be found unsuitable for Indian corn, and for the turnip and ruta-baga- 
crops, we can only advise that, for the former, the Wi and, 

for the two latter, the mangle-wurtzei and the cabbage-crop, be made 
substitutes. The Winsor-bean is considerably cultivated in the clay- 
lands of Greatbritain; and Mr ..Deane, in his Farmer’s Dictionary, 
says its growth on such lands in this Country is luxuriant. Perhaps 
in place of this species of the bean, another, which is cultivated in 
the Southern States, apd is there called the cowpea, should be pre- 
Tered. 

It should be further observed, that gypsum, when applied as a 

top-dressing to clay-lands, particularly those which are too wet, has 
but very little effect; but when they are laid dry by hollow-drains, 
and thrown into ridges, as before mentioned, the effect of this ma¬ 
nure upon them is nearly the same as in other dry arable lands. And 
as we conceive it essentially necessary that all clay-lands which are 
to be cultivated for Spring-crops, as well as all other soils which are 
naturally too wet, should he in ridges during the Winter, Ve advise 
that, at tbe begining of the rotation we have mentioned, such lands 
have a second ploughing in the Fall, for tbe purpose of being laid in 
auch ridges. When thus laid, they are easily reduced to a mellow 
state in the Spring; but, if this be neglected, they will usually be 
found, more or less, in hard baked clods, a state very unfit for good 
cultivation. 
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In Greatbritain, it is found essentially requisite that clay-lands 
should be effectually Summer-fallowed, as often as every sixth year; 
as well for the purpose of extirpating growths of weeds, as for mel¬ 
lowing the soil, and rendering it more lively. A fallowing there is 
performed by many repeated ploughings aud harrowings during the 
Summer. But it should be remembered, that the climate of that 
Country is very different from this. Their wheat-harvest is in Au¬ 
tumn j their Summers being wet and cool. Here we have time, after 
the harvest is over, to cleanse and enliven the soil by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings. 

On hard, gravelly lands, which are unfit for any crops of roots, ex¬ 
cept perhaps potatoes, no very extensive rotation can be had tp ad¬ 
vantage, without plentiful manuring. Gypsum has a powerful effect 
on such lands, and with the aid of this manure alone, even the poor¬ 
est of gravels may be made to yield good crops of buckwheat ana of 
red-clover; and on a lay of this latter crop, turned under, a tolerably 
good crop of rye may be had. Saintfoin, and some other taprooted 
grasses, flourish in such soils better than might be expected. Gra¬ 
velly lands require very deep and frequent ploughings, in order to 
make them sufficiently retentive of moisture. They are usually much 
assisted by compost-manures, where clay, mud, upland-marie, &c. form 
a considerable share of the ingredients. But as there are different 
degrees of fertility in gravelly lands, according to the nature of the 
gravel, and its greater or less predominance in the soil, we can lay 
down no definite course of crops that in all cases would be found 
most advisable. Say, however, that with effectual deep ploughings, 
and plenty of suitable manure for the drills, the first crop shall be 
Indian corn, intermixed with the potatoe and the pumpkin-growths, 
sis before mentioned; next Spring, oats, or barley, if the ground will 
answer for this crop. As soon as. this crop comes off, turn the stub¬ 
ble under, and harrow in buckwheat for a green-dressing, in the 
manner mentioned in treating of manures; and on this growth, turn¬ 
ed under, sow rye, if the ground is too gravelly for wheat. Sow the 
cloverseed the next Spring, in the quantity before mentioned, and 
then harrow the ground, which will serve the purpose of covering 
the seed, and also of assisting the growth of the crop of wheat or 
rye, as the case may be. The advantage derived from harrowing 
these crops in the Spring has been well ascertained by experiment. 
After the second years growth of clover has been fed or mowed oflj 
turn over the ground in the Fall, to commence the. rotation anew. 

When we speak of gravelly lands, we do not mean to include those 
which are, properly speaking, gravelly loams; for soils of this de¬ 
scription are generally well fited for the rotation first mentioned. 
By gravelly lands we mean those where gravel is mostly predomi¬ 
nant, as we call those lands sandy where silex forms the greatest 
proportion of the soil; and of these something is now to be said. 

As a specimen of what may be called light sandy lands, we will re¬ 
fer to much of those lying between Albany and Schenectady. These, 
like the gravelly lands just mentioned, are not, in their natural state, 
calculated for the production of many different crops in perfection; 
nor indeed for any, without manure. With the aid of gypsum alone, 
however, good crops of peas, and of buckwheat, may be bad on most 
of these lands; tolerable, of red-clover; and on the lay of clover, 
turned under, middling crops of rye may be had. Probably, with 
this manure, valuable crops of pumpkins might be raised on them. 
Lands of this description have, however, very essential properites, 
which gravelly lands do not possess; they are much easier cultivated 
than the harder soil*, and, in proportion to their natural fertility, no 

■ 
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lands are better adapted for root-crops of almost every sort, or for 
the grasses whose foots extend deep into the earth; among which 
are clover of different kinds, Saintfoin, lucerne, &c. Such lands are 
least adapted for crops of wheat and Indian corn; but, when suffi¬ 
ciently manured with clay, or upland-marie, which is better, they 
will yield tolerable crops of the latter, and also of the former, when 
raised on a lay of red-clover. 

Where little else than the contents of the barn-yard and gypsura 
can be had, for manuring sandy lands of the above description, the 
common turnip and ruta baga culture would not, perhaps, be ad¬ 
visable; but the rotation should be something like the following: 
First year, potatoes and pumpkins in alternate drills, manured and 
treated as before described; second, peas, soaked in the solution 
before mentioned, and rolled in gypsum before sowing, with a top¬ 
dressing of that manure; third, buckwheat, treated in the same 
manner, and cloverseed sown with the crop; third and fourth, clo¬ 
ver, with a top-dressing of gypsum each Spring; fifth, rye, on the 
clover turned under, as before described, which completes the 
course. 

But where upland-marie, or even clay, can be had, for the purpose 
of forming compost-manures with the barn-dung and the addition of 
some lime, as is described under manures, 8tc. we should advise to 
the rotation first described, or something similar, in which the root- 
crops should form a prominent part; and, in such case, let the ma¬ 
nure be plentifully applied to the drilled crops. At first, perhaps, 
some of crops would not be so abundant; but, under this man¬ 
agement the soil would be constantly improving, and'of course the 
crops increasing. At first, perhaps, rye should be substiti d for the 
wheat-crop; but each addition to the soil, of the aluminous and cal- 
careot r which the compost is principally comp= would 

render t l better adapted for grain-crops of every description. 

It is a matter of the first importance to the Cultivator to < is an 
adequate knowledge of the different substances which n used 

with ad" ge for fertilizing his lands, of the different soils to which 
•uch sul jes are best adapted, of the proper quantities to be used, 

and of the most advantageous time and manner of their application. 
There is but little even of the richest earths that will not become ex¬ 
hausted with constant croping without manure; and soils are seldom 
ao sterile, but that, with a proper application of suitable manures to 
them, they may be made the residence .of plenty. 

Manures are of different kinds; Of animal, of vegetable, of fossil, 
and of mixed; of each of which notice will be taken in their order. 

The flesh of animals is an excelent manure for all soils, and is used 
to a considerable extent on the seacoast, where fish are caught in 
plenty. It is believed that flesh is used to most advantage in com¬ 
posts, and the same may be observed with more certainty in regard 
to the use of the blood. The shavings of the horny substances of 
animals, have very durable effects ajf a manure, in dry soils, by en¬ 
duing such with a greater power to retain moisture; and the same 
may also be observed of the hair and wool. The bones, when cal¬ 
cined, are also Valuable, as they are principally phosphate of lime. 
The miasma, produced by the putrefaction of the flesh and blood of 
aninvds, is also food for plants, or at least its presence assists their 
growth. The urine is a fertilizer principally by reason of the salt it 
contuins, and probably also by its producing miasma. 

When animals die, it is usual to let them lie above ground, to the 
annoyance of the Public; but, if covered with earth, this, together with 
the flesh, &c. of the animal, would be converted into good manure. 
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Of vegetable substances, it may be generally observed, that almost 
every sort of vegetable, not of woody texture, buried in the soil 
while green, is more or less efficacious as a manure; and that many 
sorts of these, when turned under where they grew, and while in a 
* green state, will add much more fertility to the soil than their growth 
extracted from it; but that the same growth, when suffered to ripen 
on the ground, and then turned under, after the exhaustion of its 
juices, will not generally repay the soil the nutriment it extracted 
from it while growing, ft would seem that the ripening of plants Is 
the principal cause of the exhaustion of soils, and, for this reason, 
green-dressings, that is, ploughing of green-crops under, has been 
found advantageous in enriching lands. Where green-dressings are 
resorted to, as a manure, such growths should be selected for the 
purpose as are cheap in the article of seed, and at the same time 
quick and bulky in their growths. Buckwheat has been much used 
for the purpose, though perhaps some other plants should be prcfer- 
ed. The growth should be turned under when in blossom; and, in 
order that this be done effectually, it should be laid prostrale, by 
runing the roller over it, in the same direction in which the plough 
is to follow; after which, the ground should not be stired again till 
this manure has sufficiently roted. Generally, we think it would be 
most advisable to sow on the lay or furrow, by which the green-crop 
is turned under. 

There may be some instances where manuring with green-dressings 
may be advisable, particularly where it can be done without prevent¬ 
ing the growth of any intervening crop. Where this is not practi¬ 
cable, we should hardly advise to this method of manuring, unless in 
cases where other manures were not to be obtained. One case wc 
will however mention, where a green-dressing might be given to 
advantage. Suppose, for instance, a crop of"rye, oats, or'barley har¬ 
vested, and the ground cleared of the crop, by the 20th of July; in 
that case, let the stubble be immediately turned under, and the 
ground harrowed in with buckwheat; by the 20th of September 
this growth would be fit to be turned under, when.a crop of wheat 
might be sown on the lay. It should be understood, that rye is one 
of the best crops to precede a crop of wheat, or to follow it. In the 
same manner, therefore, the crop for a green-dressing may be raised 
in the ^heat-stubble turned under, and the green-crop turned under 
for a crop of rye. 

But the contents of the barnyard, and the excrements of cattle, 
are the principal sourceB of manure of the vegetable kind; and of 
these it is necessary to treat particularly, as well of the qualities of 
the different sorts, as of their most advantageous applications to soils. 
The sorts of dung or excrement to be noticed, are those of Horses, 
Neat-cattle. Sheep, and Swine. The dung of Swine is most valuable, 
where properly applied; that of Sheep is the next; that of Cows ranks 
in thp third degree; and that of Horses in the fourth. The dung of 
the latter, if suffered to lie in a b ea P till it becomes thoroughly heat¬ 
ed, assumes a whitish or mouldy-color, and is then of but little value. 
It is of a warm nature, and is best adapted for being well buried in 
moist or clayey soils; cow-dung, on the contrary, is most suitable for 
dry soils; sheep-dung answers best on the soil? for which that of 
Horses is best suited; but is very valuable for almost any soil. 
Hog-dung should only be applied to dry arable lands, and is most 
powerful in those of a sandy or gravelly nature. Dung, of all sorts, 
loses much of its valuable qualities by exposure to frequent rains, 
particularly when lying at but little depth over a considerable 
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mrfacc. Its good qualities are best preserved by lying in large 
heaps and if under cover so much the better. 

The stercorary is the most effectual method for preserving barn- 
dung, and it is believed that every Farmer will find his money well 
expended in the erection of this receptacle for the contents of that 
part of his barnyard, which is not used in the Spring. The sterco¬ 
rary mav serve for a sheep-fold during Winter, and will thus answer 
\ twofold purpose. It may be, for instance, forty feet in length, six¬ 
teen in breadth, and of suitable height. The floor is to be made of a 
layer of clay, with the surface smoothly paved with small stones, and 
highest in the middle, so that the juices of the dung may run off to 
the aides, where a gutter receives this liquid, and carries it into a 
reservoir, sunk at one end, into which a pump is to be fixed to raise 
the liquid and throw it back over the heap. The floor, gutter, and 
reservoir are on a plan similar to those of a cider press. The liquid 
that runs from the heap is the most valuable part, and should never 
be lost: This plan is therefore calculated to preserve it; and, for the 
purpose of absorbing the whole of it, any dry vegetable matter, or 
rich earth, may be laid over the heap, and this liquid thrown on that, 
which will serve to convert the whole into good manure. The juices 
of the soluble and gaseous parts of the excrements of cattle, together 
with the stale, are what principally afford nutriment for growing 
plants; and every mean by which these can be saved, by their being 
absorbed in other substances, of rich earthy or vegetable matter, 
would seem to be well worthy of attention. We will next designate 
what is usually considered the methods most proper for the applica¬ 
tion of dung. 

Where lands are in grasses of the fibrous-rooted kinds, it is the 
generally-received opinion of the best Cultivators, that barn-dung, as 
well as manure of every other kind, should be applied as a top¬ 
dreasing, that is, by spreading it on the surface; but that for tap- 
rooted grasses, or those whose roots extend deeply, as well as for all 
grain and root-crops, this manure should be buried in the soil, at 
such depths as are best suited to the nature of the roots of the plants 
to be cultivated. The operation of barn-dung, and of all vegetable 
and animal substances used in manure, seems to be this: If laid at a 
certain depth beneath the surface of the soil, in the progress of their 
decomposition their soluble parts pass into the form of gas, or vapor, 
and of course rise to the surface, and in their ascent are more or less 
absorbed by the roots of the plants; on the contrary, if these ma¬ 
nures be laid on the surface, these soluble parts, in the progress of 
decomposition, never become aeriform, but are washed downwards, 
in their liquid state, where they-are in like manner absorbed by the 
roots of the plants. This is probably as correct an explanation as 
can be given of the effect of these manures. It is well known that 
ground, long used as a graveyard, becomes very fertile, notwithstand¬ 
ing the substances, which are the cause of such fertility, are laid at 
a very great depth. 

It has been held by some English Writers, that barn-dung should 
be well roted previous to its application as a manure ; but this opin¬ 
ion is rejected by Sir Humphrey Davy, one of the most scientific 
Agriculturists of Greatbritain; and also by Arthur Young, Esq. Mr. 
Davy contends, that this manure may in most instances be as well 
applied fresh as in any other way, by its being laid at a proper depth 
beneath the surface, and that in scarcely any instance is it advisable 
that it should undergo more than the first 9tage of decomposition be¬ 
fore it is used. When well roted it is, however, more efficacious for 
a single crop; but its use is of much shorter duration. It seems. 
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also, to be generally agreed, that using this manure for drill-crops, 
burying it a good depth, and raising the plants ovet the dung thus 
buried, is the best possible way in which it can be used. We lately 
saw an account published of upwards of one hundred bushels of In¬ 
dian corn to the acre being raised by this mode of culture. The 
success of Mr. CobbctU and others, in raising great crops of ruta¬ 
baga by this method of using this manure, seems to demonstrate its 
utility, if evidence were wanting further than what appears in Eng¬ 
lish publications on the subject. 

The plan that we would therefore recommend is, to apply the 
fresh barn-dung to all drill-crops which are to be put in the ground 
hi the Spring, and for these we refer to what has been said under 
rotation of crops. The shortest dung should be used for these pur¬ 
poses, except for potatoes; and it should, as far as practicable, be 
applied to the soils best adapted for each kind of dung, as has before 
been mentioned. The longer or more strawy parts of the dung, we 
should advise to be laid in the stercorary, if this building has been 
provided, or else somewhere under cover; or, if no cover can be 
afforded, let it be thrown in a heap about three or four feet high; 
and, wherever it be laid, let it be stired up from the bottom in the 
course of about five or six weeks after it has .been thus heaped or 
otherwise stored away; after which it will soon be found well fited 
for being used for the crop of ruta-haga. It is also advisable to cover 
the heap with a layer of good earth, which will serve to absorb and 
retain much of the steam or gaseous matter that rises from the heap- 
and when saturated with this, and mixed with the mass of dung, will 
be found a valuable addition. 

Of manures which may be termed fossils we will mention the vari¬ 
ous kinds of calcareous substances; the stony matter called pyrites, 
coal, salt; peaty substances; silicious and aluminous earths. Lime¬ 
stone, gypsum, chalk, and marie, are the calcareous substances wf 
shall notice, and each in its order. 

Limestone (carbonate of lime) has always more or less aluminous 
or silicious earth in its composition. Frequently also it contains 
magnisia. Limestone of this latter description, when calcined, makes 
what the English Farmers call hot lime, which is more powerful in 
its effects, and therefore less of it should be applied at once to the 
soil. That without any mixture of magnesia is considered more 
durable in its operation, but less powerful. Magnesian limestone is 
known by its effervescing but little, when plunged in nitric or other 
acid; while limestone that is not magnesian, when thus immersed, 
produces a strong effervescence. The magnesian, also, when im¬ 
mersed in diluted nitric acid, or aqua-fortis, renders the liquid of a 
milky appearance. It is usually of a brownish or paje-yellow color. 
Being more caustic, when calcined, than common limestone, it is 
more efficacious in decomposing peaty earths, and is best adapted 
for soils which have too much either of peaty or vegetable matter in 
them. Where lands have been injured by too plentiful an applica¬ 
tion of this lime, peaty earth should be applied to them, to correct 
the evil. 

The trials of lime in this Country have been quite limited, and 
confined mostly to the Middle States, particularly Pennsylvania. It 
has usually been applied there at the rate of about forty bushels to 
the acre; but, whether the lime used there is magnesian, we have 
never understood. Lime may be applied as a top-dressing, or mixed 
with the soil. Its application has been found most successful, when 
the first succeeding crop was Indian corn: Afterwards, wheat is 
grown to advantage. Instances are mentioned, in the Memoirs of the 
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Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, where gypsum had no effect on 
womout lands, till they were first manured with lime. 

British Writers say that lime may be applied with equal advantage, 
either when newly sluiced or afterwards; that its effects are not 
always the same, particularly where soils are different; but that 
usually it is a very durable manure. A much larger quantity is, how¬ 
ever, applied in Greatbritain, than has been usual here; but perhapa 
the coolness of the Summers there renders more requisite. We 
pretend to advise to no particular rules m the application of lime in 
this Country, farther than that about forty bushels to the acre be first 
tried; but less for sandy soils, and perhaps more for those which are 
•tiff clays, would be advisable. In clays of this description, lime is 
particularly useful in destroying the adhesive quality of such soils, 
mnd thereby rendering them a mere friable loam. Such has been its 
effects on the clay-lands which abound so much in England. Where 
the lime is magnesian, let trials be made of about twenty bushels to 
the acre. 

That Country abounds much in the calcareous matter denominated 
Chalk , which is also converted into lime by calcination, and used as 
• manure. It forms a weaker sort of lime. As this substance, how¬ 
ever, is hardly to be found in this Country, it will be unnecessary 
further to speak of this manure. 

Gxjfi8um (sulphate of lime) is a most powerful stimulant to the 
growth of many crops, in all dry soils in thi9 Country; but with the 
following exceptions: It has no sensible effect on lands newly clear¬ 
ed, on those in the vicinity of the ocean, nor on those which have 
been completely exhausted by severe croping. In soils of this latter 
description, some pabulous matter must be given them for the gyp- 
•um to digest or act upon; and this may be a previous manuring 
with lime, marie, bog-earth, barn-dung, or perhaps any substance that 
is calculated to improve the condition of the soil. It should also be 
observed, that the application of gypsum frequently fails entirely of 
producing its effects, if followed by uncommon drought, or unusually 
wet weather. It is generally most powerful, when applied to growths 
of leguminous plants, t<Kthose extending in vines, such as the vari¬ 
ous species of the gourd-tribe, the strawberry, See. and to several 
•orts of the green-crops, particularly potatoes, clover-grasses, lu- 
cern, &c. Oh fibrous rooted grasses, and those grain-plants most 
nearly related to them, such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c. it has 
no sensible effect, when applied as a top-dressing to the growing 
plants. ' On Buckwheat it is very powerful, and for Indian corn it is 
also valuable. 

Judge Peters , of Pennsylvania, whose experience of its uses has 
been long and extensive, says, that although he has found this ma¬ 
nure of little use to many sorts of plants, when applied to them as a 

top-dressing; yet he has invariably found that all plants derive bene¬ 
fit from their seeds being rolled in gypsum, after being soaked in 
some liquid before sowing or planting. As a manure, however, for 
wheat, or grain-crops of similar kinds, immense benefit maybe de¬ 
rived from it, by applying it to the 9ward, as a top-dressing, as uitable 
length of time before the ground is broken up. In this way, two 
bushels of gvpsom may he made to give an additionsd increase of 
eight or ten bushels of- wheat to the acre. Take, for instance, land 
which in its natural state, and with the usual culture, will only yield 
ten bushels of wheat to the acre; in the Fall, or early in the Spring, 
give it a top-dressing of two bushels of gypsum to the acre; by the 
middle of June following the land will exhibit a fresh green-sward, 
principally of white-clover; and when laud is thus clothed in ver- 
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dure, it is a sure indication of a great addition to its fertility, and 
that a crop may then be expected. When, therefore, the 

green-sward is thus formed, turn it under, and then, with the usual 
culture, twenty bushels of wheat to the acre may be expected, wherb 
only ten would have been had without this application of gypsum. 
Yet the same quantity of this manure, applied as a top-dressing to the 
growing crop of wheat, would have had no sensible effect. It should 
therefore be understood, that for all growths winch derive little or no 
benefit from gypsum, when applied as a top-dressing to the growing 
plains, tlie ground should be previously enriched by applying this 
manure to the sward, a suitable length of time before it is to be 
broken up, which will usually be from two to three months. At all 
events, as soon as the sward fully exhibits the effects of the gypsum 
it ma> be turned under. Wherever a sward is to be turned under, 
this practice should be invariably pursued, that the ground may be 
rendered more fruitful for the crop that is to follow. 

In this Country, gypsum is a great source of wealth, wherever soils 
ere sensible to its effects. It lias tended much to equalize the value 
of lands, by imparting an artificial fertility to those naturally more 
sterile, and that at a small expense. But gypsum alone is by no 
means sufficient for keeping lands in the improved condition that is 
necessary for raising the best crops, and of course deriving the great* 
est profits. The Fanner should attend also to making tlie most of 
such other manures as come conveniently within his reach. We are, 
however, no Advocate for obtaining manures at any price: They 
may cost too much;‘but almost every Farmer, whose lands are of 
suitable quality, and who stocks them with as many cattle as he can 
keep in goud order, and then makes the best use of the manure they 
ftftbrd, may usually, with the judicious use of gypsum, added to good 
•ulture, keep Ins lands in an improving condition. 

But some soils are so constituted as to be of diminished value, 
without a suitable mixture of other earths, and in such case are per¬ 
manently benefited by sucb additions. If lands, for instance, are 
too sandy, or gravelly, the addition of clay to them, or, what is bet* 
ter, of upland-marie, will permanently improve the soil; and where 
these earths can be found within reasonable distance it will usually 
be labor well expended. We will state a case in point. In the rear 
of the city of Albany lies an immense body of calcareous earth, 
which may properly be called a sciustic-marle. It is commonly call¬ 
ed blue-clay. This, when mixed with a due proportion of sand, 
forms a very fertile and durable soil. Farther w est of the city lie 
large tracts of sandy lands, which require suitable proportions of this 
marie to render them fit for good culture, and with such additions 
much of them would be found very valuable. Where they lie suffi- 
.ciently level, and are not too sapdy, it will probably be found that 
from half a ton to a ton, for every rod square, would be sufficient to 
render them very fertile, and fited for the most profitable rotations 
of crops. 

This sort of marie, which may be found in various parts of the 
Country, and very frequently under tracts of sandy lands, is a valua¬ 
ble and permanent manure in all dry soils which are deficient of cal¬ 
careous matter, and have not already top great a proportion of clay. 
This manure should be laid on the land as a top-dressing, that it may 
be completely pulverized before it is mixed with the soil. 

Ufiland-marlc is sometimes found- of ailicious texture, in which 
ease it is good for stiff soils, as well as for others. It is also found 
of different colors, when combined with argilaceous matter, and of 
different qualities; that containing most lime or calcareous matter 
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being thrift the best Marie* of this dwcription are often very val* 
utble in forming a principle ingredient in composts, of which we 
•ball presently speak, and the same may be observed of the superior 
•arts of this manure found in bog-swamps, of which something shall 
now be said. 

Thia sort of marie is found, at greater .or less depths, beneath the 
surface of many bog-swamps, and is oC a whitish, a grayish, or a 
brownish color. The whitest is the most powerful, having most lime 
in it; the grayish is next in quality. The superstratum is either a 
bog-earth, to wit, vegetable matter totally decomposed; or it is a 
peaty substance, or vegetable matter in a partial state of decomposi¬ 
tion. The bog-earth is good manure of itself, and may be used 
separately, or mixed with the marie; the peaty substance must under* 
go a further decomposition, before it is rendered valuable as a ma¬ 
nure, it being then rendered similar to bog-eftrtli. These manures, 
when applied to growing crops, are somewhat similar in their effects 
to those of gy psum. They are valuable as top-dressings, or for mix¬ 
ing with the soil. Their effects are very powerful on Indian corn, 
and they are more or less valuable when applied to almost every sort 
of upland-crop, with the exception of wheat, rye, and barley. For 
these they are to be applied to the sward, a suitable time before 
breaking it up, as has been mentioned in regard to gypsu'ra. It 
should, however, be observed, that neither decomposed peat, nor 
bog-earth, should be applied to soils which already contain too great 
a proportion of decomposed vegetable matter. 

The condition of clay-soils is also permanently improved, by mix¬ 
ing a due proportion ofisand in them. The most durable and perfect 
•oil is chiefly composed of certain proportions of sand, clay, lime, and 
vegetable matter m ft stAte of decomposition; snd, whenever any soil 
>s destitute of a due proportion of any of these, the addition of such 
earthy substance can never fail to serve as a manure. 

The stony earth called pyrites, when pulverized bythe aid of * 
proper degree of calcination, is much used, and highly esteemed, !!* 
Flanders, as a top dressing for grass lands, as is mentioned in a com¬ 
munication of the late Chancellor Livingston to the Society for the 
promotion of the useful arts in this State. We will refer the Header 
to the second volume published by that Society, for the manner of 
preparing this manure, and the quantity to be used, &c. 

Of Coal, we iliall merely state that, from the results of experi¬ 
ments made by the late Mr. Muhlenberg , of Pennsylvania, about 
forty bushels to,the acre of this substance, pulverized in Yhe manner 
of gypsum,* was found a good manure, when applied as a top-dressing. 

Common Salt, pulverized, and applied as a top-dressing, at the 
rate pf from two to four bushels tp the acre, has, in many instance^ 
powerful effects as a manure. flea-water is peculiarly adapted for 
jhis purpose. Mr. Deane, in his Farmer's Dictionary, mentions an 
instance where a crop of potatoes, and another of flax, were greatly 
increased in product by an application of sea-water to them while 
growing. About a pint of the water was applied to each hill of po¬ 
tatoes, and for the flax-crop the water was spriukled over the 
ground. 

Same trials have been piade in this Country of byrnt-ckty, a» a 
manure, and its use is recommended, particularly for all dry arable 
lands, not inclining to clay. The first step in preparation for burning 
clay is, to have a considerable quantity of this earth dug up in spits, 
and laid to dry in the sun : When pretty well dried, you prepare for 
"burning by raising a little pile of dry wood in the shape of a pyramidy 
say, four or five feet high j round thia you build up ike dried spita 
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of clay, leaving a hole at the bottom, for the entrance of the air, and 
another at the top, for it to pass off. Such, at least, was the method 
formerly practised in Greatbrttain; bat the modern improvement of 
retaining the smoke within the mass, agreeably to the plan spoken 
of by Mr. Cobbett , for burning earth, ought also to be pursued in 
burning clay. After the fire has been set to the wood, you continue 
diging up fresh clay and piling it around and over the heap, as fast as 
the fire penetrates the mass; taking care, however, not to pile on so 
much at once as to extinguish the fire. U there be danger of its be- 
coming extinguished, it may be advisable to make one or more holes 
in the sides of the heap by runing a pole into it. The fresh earth 
it to be added during pleasure, or until a sufficient quantity is burn¬ 
ed. After the heap has cooled it is fit for use, by mixing with the 
soil, as directed by Mr. Cobbett , for applying burnt-earth, of wfiich 
we will next speak. 

By a late improvement, earths, other than those of clay, are suc¬ 
cessfully converted into good manure, by the process of burning. 
It is effected by retaining the smoke within the mass of earth, while 
in a state of ignition. Mr. Cobbett says he has tried this manure for 
the ruta-baga-crop, and found it as efficacious as barn-dung. His 
manner of preparing it, and which we believe would also be the best 
method of preparing burnt-clay, is as follows: 

• 1 make a circle (says Mr. Cobbett) or an oblong square. I cut 
sods and build a wall all round, three feet thick, and four feet high. 
1 then light £ fire in .the middle with straw, dry sticks, boughs, or 
such-like matter. I go on making this fire larger and larger, till it 
extend over the whole bottom of the pit or kiln. I put on roots of 
trees or any rubbish-wood, till there be a good thickness of strong 
coals. I then put on the driest of the clods that I have ploughed up 
round about, so as to cover all the fire over. The earth thus put in 
will’burn. You will see the smoke coming out at little places here 
and there. Put more clods wherever the smoke appears. Keep on 
thus, for a day or two. By this time, a great mass of fire will be in 
the inside. And now you may dig out the clay, or earth, any where 
round the kiln, and fling it on without ceremony, always taking care 
to keep in the smoke; for, if you suffer that to continue coming out 
at any one place, a hole will soon be made; the main force of the fire 
will draw to that hole; a blaze, like that of a volcano, will come out, 
and the fire will be extinguished. 

• A very good way is, to put your finger into the top of the heap 
here and there; and, if you find the fire very near , throw on more 
earth. Not too much at a time , for that weighs too heavily on the 
fire, ana keeps it back; and, at first, will put it partially out. You 
keep on thus augmenting the kiln, till you get to the top of the walls, 
and then you may, if you like, raise the walls, and still go on. No 
rain will affect the tire, when it is become strong. 

•The principle is to keep, out air, whether at the top or the sides, 
and this you are sure to do, if you keep in the smoke. I burnt, the 
last Summer, 'about thirty wagon-loads in one round kiln, and never 
saw the smoke at all, after the first four days. It put in my finger to 
try whether the fire was near the top; and, when I founfl it ap¬ 
proaching, put on more earth. Never was a kiln more completely 
burnt. 

• Now, this may be done on the skirt of any wood where the mat¬ 
ters are all at hand. This mode is for preferable to the above grou?id- 
~ burning tn heaps. Because, in the next place, the smoke escapes 
there, which is the finest part of the burnt matter. Soot, we know 
well, is more powerful than ashes, and soot is composed of the 
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grossest fiarts qf the smoke* That which flies out of the chimney it 
the best part .of *11, 

‘ In case of a want of wood wherewith to begin the fire, the fire 
my be lighted precisely m in the case of flaring and burning . If 
the kiln be large, the oblong square is the best figure. About ten 
Jtet wide, because then a Man can fling the earth easily over every 
part. The mode they pursue in England, when there is no wood, is 
to make a sort of building in the kiln with turfs, and leave airholes at 
the corners of the wails, till the fire be well begun. But this is 
tedious work; and is in this Country wholly unnecessary. Care must, 
however, be taken, that the fire be well lighted. The matter put in 
at first should be such as is of the lightest description; so that a 
body of earth on fire may be obtained, before it be too heavily 
loaded. 

* The burning being completed, having got the quantity you want, 
let the kiln remain, rhe fire will continue to work, until all is ashes. 
If you want to use the ashes sooner, open the kiln. They will be 
cold enough to remove in a week/ 

A practice has long prevailed in Europe, of paring and burning 
soils, for the purpose of improving their texture and increasing their 
fertility. On clay-lands, and : such as contain too much vegetable 
matter, we conceive the process might be advisable, if' not too ex¬ 
pensive. Its effect on clays is to destroy the adhesivp quality of the 
soil, as the earth burned becomes rather of a silicious texture; and 
at the same time the surface is much enriched*ky the operation. In 
the other case, it is calculated to reduce the redundancy of vegetable 
matter, as well as to enrich the soil. The operation is performed in 
the following manner: 

When the ground is in a good sward of grass let it be carefully 
turned over with the plough; the irons of which should be well 
sharpened. Let the plough run about three inches deep. Tl*en 
cross-plough with a very sharp coulter, and the sward will all be cut 
into squares of about ten or twelve inches. Set these square chunks 
up edgways, by leaning two together, and they will soon dry. When 
well dried, build a part of them up in the form of little oveqs, at the 
distance of about eighteen feet each way. These are all to have a 
liule opening or door, at a common windward side, for the air to 
enter, and another opening above, for the smoke to pass off. On 
some dry day, when the wind is fair for blowing into the holes below, 
place some straw or other dry rubbish into the holes, ami set fire to 
it. As soon as the fires have got fully going in each of the heaps, let 
the holes in the tops be stoped up, ror the purpose of retaining the 
smoke, and keep gradually building up the heaps as the fire pene¬ 
trates them, until ail the chunks of earth are piled up round them; 
and when the heaps have fully burned, and sufficiently cooled, they 
are to be evenly spread over the ground, and ploughed in. 

In some parts of Greatbritain it has been tfie practice to burn peat- 
earth, in a manner very similar to that before described for burning 
clay, and the ashes were used for top-dressings; but we believe this 
practice has mostly given way to that of voting or decomposing peat 
in compost; as follows: You form the compost-heap of about one- 
half of peat, a fourth of lime, and a fourth of barn-dung, and these are 
to be separately laid along in a manner most convehient to be after¬ 
wards thrown into the compost-heap in their proper proportions. 
You commence at one end with spreading a layer of peat on the 
ground, say, ten feet square and four inches in depth j then a layer 
of lime on this, and another of barn-dung, each two inches thick; 
then another layer of peat, as before, and then the lime and barn- 
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dong, as before, until in this way the heap is raised about four feet 
high, and let the last layer be of peat: Then commence another ten- 
feet square alongside of this, and raise it, as before, till you raise it 
to the same height; then with another ten-feet square, at the end of 
this mass, and so on, till the heap is completed. After the heap has 
stood a while, it will heat, and when the heat begins to subside, you 
commence again at one end of the heap and cut the whole down to 
the bottom, with the spade, and form a new heap, throtf ng. the ex¬ 
terior parts of the heap, thus cut down, into the middle of the other. 
A second heating of the mass will then commence, and when that 
subsides, the peat will be found sufficiently decomposed, and the 
whole an excelent mass of manure. 

In this Country, peaty substances are usually to be found in mo¬ 
rasses; as the superstratum of marie, as before mentioned; as the 
principal ingredient of the salt-marshes contiguous to the ocean; and 
as the superstratum of tracts of cold lands which are covered with 
growths of evergreen trees. 

In making composts with upland-marie, before mentioned, the 
proportions of the marie, with that of the lime and dung, may be 
similar to those just mentioned for the peat-composts, or perhaps 
the marie may be in greater proportion. The layers of each may be 
as before described, but the heap only raised to such height that it 
may be cleft down to the bottom with the plough, then thrown to¬ 
gether in a ridge again with this implement; ahd let these operations 
repeated, at intervals, till the whole becomes well mixed, pulve¬ 
rised, and in a state-of fermentation; when it is fit for use, and 
should be immediately applied to the soil, in the manner before 
mentioned. 

The use of wood-ashes, as a manure, 19 well known. It is good 
for almost all crops, and is to be used as a top-dressing. It is much 
more efficacious as a manure in some parts of the Country than 
others, particularly on Longisland. It is mo9t valuable on light dry- 
soils, particularly those which are sandy. Soot, as a top-dressing, is 
much more valuable than ashes, and is proper for almost all arable 
lands. It is most efficacious when well pulverized before its appli¬ 
cation. 

The dung of fowls of every sort has much calcareous matter in it, 
and is very efficacious applied as top-dressings. Malt-dust is good 
in the same way: Forty bushels of it is a proper allowance to the 

acre. 

jVi%ht*hadc should be mixed with earth, say, two-thirds of the 
latter to one of the former, and in the course of a few months it 
forms an excelent manure. In most European cities this excrement 
is carefully collected, for manure; while in this Country its use has 

been neglected. 

Many liquids are furnished from every domicile, and particularly 
the kitchen, which, mixed with earths, and other substances, would 
form valuable masses of manure. The liquids to which we principally 
refer, are the soapsuds, dishwater, brine of meat, urine, &c. These 
should all be preserved, by being absorbed in rich earthy substances, 
together with the contents of the hogsty; and in this way a large 
heap of good manure may be made, that is commonly lost for want 
of attention in saving these ingredients. 






ERRATA* 


In page 5, for rulled the storm, read rul'd the storm . Page 1$, 
for and crop ploughed, read and cross ploughed. Page 28, for 4 
kind qf dkihoea, read a kind of diarhoea . Page 38, for deaded the 
fires , read deaden the fire*. Page 40, for Scoth, read Scotch. Page 
62, for Fioria, read Piorin and Guinea-grass. Page 66, for lacua* 
tions, read lacerations . Page 80,. for froms hells , read ^rom shells. 
Page 93, for stiff particularly, read stiff clays particularly. In 
page 103, in the last sentence of the third paragraph from top, the 
two middle iine*are to be transposed, in order te render the serltence 
intelligible. Page 116, for taking of, read taking off. Page 128, 
for Anthox Anthum , read Anthoxanthum. Same page, for severe 
clod, read severe cold. Page 157, 10th line from bottom, for see 
Swine , read see Stcamboiler . Page 168, for acid of lime , read aid 
of lime . 
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Sh««p 

322 


INDEX. ‘ 


Silkworms 

Slips 

Smut 

Snow 

Sowing of Cftttle 

Soot 

Sowing 

Spavip 

Spaying 

Sprit 

Spkv-roller 
Sprouts 
Spur ' 

Stable and Stalls 
Staggers 


Taurino Cloth 
Teams 

Tha, or Tea-tree 

Thorn 

Threshing 

Tillage 

Timber 


Page 340 

» 345, 


Vegetable Oyster 
Ventilating of Grain 
Verjuice 
Vetch 


SteamboileT 
t Stercorary 

Mock 

Atones 


Page 355 
*356 


047 | Stocking, or Shocking 
35u I "train, or Sprain 

351 j Mrawberry 

352 I Stubble 


35J Sugarcana 

ib. 

ib . Sunflower 

364 

ib. buyfeit 

365 

354 Sward 

366 

•ib* ^wioith rake' 

T *' 367 

ib. T>wine 

ib. 

355 


T. 


373 Timothy-gras* 

383 

374 Tobacco 

ib. 

377 Transplanting 

384 

379 Trench-ploughing 

ib. 

ib. Tumors 

386 

380 Turnips 

, ib. 

382 


u. 


398 | Urine 

399 

V. 


399 1 Vine and Vineyard 

401 

ib. 1 Vinegar 

406 

400 | Vives 

ib. 

ib. 1 



Wagon 

407 VVheezing 

423 

Walls 

ib. Whey 

ib. 

Wa'nut ¥ 

408 Wild-rice 

424 

Warming of Rooms, &c. 

409 Willow 

ib. 

Water 

411 Windgalla 

425 

Water-fchesnut 

413 wind-machinery 

ib. 

Water-lilly, of China 

414 Wine 

427 

Weeds 

ib. Woad 

433 

Weevil 

419 Wolves 

437 

Well 

ib. Woodhouse 

ib. 

Wheat 

ib. Wounds , 

433 

* 

Y. *. 

* H 

Yeast 

438 | Yelkj^p 

439 




V 



V 

* >* 






















